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RUSSIA'S  MILITARY  ASSAULT  ON 
SECESSIONIST  CHECHNYA 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1995 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  hearing  was  held  in  room  2172,  Raybum  House  Oflfice  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC,  at  2  p.m.,  Hon.  Christopher  H.  Smith  (Chair- 
man), presiding. 

COMMISSION  MEMBERS  PRESENT 

Hon.  Christopher  H.  Smith,  Chairman;  Hon.  Alfonse  D'Amato, 
Co-Chairman;  Hon.  Steny  H.  Hoyer;  Hon.  Harry  Reid;  Hon.  Bill 
Richardson;  and  Hon.  Frank  R.  Wolf. 

HOUSE  MEMBERS  PRESENT 

Hon.  Edward  R.  Royce  and  Hon.  Matt  Salmon. 
WITNESSES 

Dr.  Elena  Bonner,  president,  Sakharov  Foundation;  Maryam 
Elahi,  program  officer.  Amnesty  International;  Charles  Fairbanks, 
research  professor,  Johns  Hopkins  Foreign  Policy  Institute;  Paul 
Goble,  senior  associate.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace;  Mohammed  Shasnani,  president,  Chechen-Ingush  Society  of 
America. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  SMITH 

Chairman  Smith.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  First  of  all,  I 
want  to  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  coming  to  this  very 
important  hearing. 

My  name  is  Congressman  Chris  Smith,  and  Fm  serving  as  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato  is  the  new  Co-Chairman. 

This  is  the  first  Helsinki  Commission  hearing  under  its  new 
leadership.  I  know  that  Steny  Hoyer  is  on  his  way  to  be  with  us, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been 
over  these  many  years,  to  work  with  him  as  he  led  the  Commis- 
sion. 

I've  spent  seven  of  the  last  eight  terms  that  I've  served  in  Con- 
gress on  this  Commission.  The  Commission  has  been  one  of  the 
most  bipartisan  bodies  in  the  Congress,  and  I  think  it  has  worked 
very,  very  cooperatively  in  pressing  human  rights  in  Europe  where 
Steny  and  I  have  traveled  to  a  number  of  hot  spots  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  we  have 
worked  very,  very  well  together  over  those  years  on  behalf  of 
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human  rights,  security,  and  on  trade  matters.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  him  again  back  on  this  Commission  as  the  ranking  member. 

The  topic  of  today's  hearing,  unfortunately,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, is  an  urgent  one. 

Apart  from  horrendous  human  rights  violations,  the  war  in 
Chechnya  has  brought  to  the  fore  all  the  underlying  fissures  in 
Russia's  political  and  economic  structures,  as  well  as  highlighted 
the  tensions  in  Russia's  relations  with  its  neighbors  and  the  rest 
of  the  international  community. 

Chechnya  confronts  Russia's  Government,  and  by  extension,  all 
OSCE  governments  with  the  key  issue  of  self-determination. 
Though  Principle  VIII  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  guarantees  the 
equal  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determination,  the  international 
community  has  never  worked  out  rules  and  mechanisms  for  pursu- 
ing that  right.  Since  many  countries  face  actual  or  potential  sepa- 
ratist movements  based  on  demands  for  self-determination,  govern- 
ments have  tended  to  side-step  the  issue. 

With  the  bloody  breakup  of  Yugoslavia,  the  war  in  Chechnya, 
and  possibly  more  such  crises  on  the  horizon,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  afford  this  luxury  any  longer. 

A  key  concern  is  how  the  war  in  Chechnya  might  affect  cen- 
trifugal trends  in  the  Russian  Federation  which  is  composed,  as 
you  know,  of  89  republics,  regions,  and  territories.  All  of  them  want 
a  better  deal  from  Moscow,  although  only  Chechnya  has  demanded 
actual  independence  since  1991.  The  war  in  Chechnya  will  surely 
affect  Moscow's  negotiations  with  them.  They  have  seen  that  Mos- 
cow is  prepared  to  use  brutal  force,  even  if  ineffectively,  to  keep  a 
separatist  republic  in  the  fold.  Will  they  now  moderate  their  posi- 
tion, or  try  to  improve  their  military  capabilities  to  prepare  for  the 
worst-case  scenario?  This  has  particular  resonance  for  the  Muslim 
republics  which  see  Russia  marauding  in  Chechnya,  taking  sides  in 
the  Tajik  civil  war,  and  backing  Orthodox  Serbs  against  Muslim 
Bosnians. 

So  far,  the  hostilities  have  remained  localized.  But  the  question 
remains  whether  they  will  widen  into  a  regional  uprising  with  all 
the  attendant  ramifications. 

Going  from  the  global  to  the  regional  to  the  individual,  is  Boris 
Yeltsin  really  in  charge?  And  if  he  isn't,  who  is?  Boris  Yeltsin, 
today,  asserted  that  he  is  in  charge.  But  even  if  so,  what  kind  of 
president  has  he  become?  He  seems  to  have  no  public  support  or 
institutional  backing,  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  hardline  advisors 
and  cronies. 

Can  Boris  Yeltsin,  as  the  Clinton  administration  apparently 
hopes,  once  again  spearhead  reform?  If  he  cannot,  should  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  Russia  change?  And  if  so,  how? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  government  official  who  has  taken  the 
lead  in  offering  peace  talks  to  the  Chechens,  and  apparently  on  less 
stringent  conditions  than  have  been  offered  to  date,  has  been  Prime 
Minister  Chernomyrdin. 

He  seems  to  be  taking  a  more  conciliatory  position  than  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin,  although  his  efforts  have  not  produced  a  cease-fire  or 
modified  the  government's  basic  position. 
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Moreover,  President  Yeltsin  has  now  stated  that  he  will  not  ne- 
gotiate with  General  Dudayev,  so  the  prospects  of  a  cease-fire  seem 
somewhat  remote. 

A  crucial,  if  underemphasized,  aspect  of  the  war,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, is  oil.  Vitally  important  pipelines  from  Central  Asia  and 
the  Caucasus  go  through  Chechnya. 

Was  this  the  key  factor  that  finally  persuaded  Russia's  leader- 
ship to  move  against  Chechnya  despite  all  the  warnings  about 
what  might  happen  next? 

The  various  official  explanations  for  deciding  to  use  military  force 
have  never  mentioned  oil,  but  it  is  hard  not  to  suspect  that  Mos- 
cow's resolve  to  retain  control  of  strategic  assets  at  home  and 
abroad  was  critical. 

Whatever  the  motivations,  Russia's  manner  of  handling  the  crisis 
has  alarmed  the  entire  OSCE  community.  Moscow  never  informed 
the  OSCE  about  its  intention  to  mobilize  such  a  large  force,  which 
far  exceeds  the  prescribed  limits. 

Second,  an  all-out  assault  on  Grozny  and  the  other  towns  and 
villages  violates  the  commitment  in  the  1994  Budapest  Document 
to  try  to  limit  civilian  casualties  during  hostilities  in  one's  own 
country. 

On  January  12,  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  OSCE  adopted  a 
statement  which  emphasized  Russia's  violations  of  human  rights 
and  international  humanitarian  law  in  Chechnya. 

The  OSCE  called  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  the  beginning 
of  negotiations  for  a  political  settlement,  while  respecting  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Russian  Federation.  As  of  today,  we  under- 
stand that  Moscow  has  agreed  to  let  an  OSCE  delegation  travel  to 
Grozny. 

This  fact-finding  mission  will  be  headed  by  the  personal  rep- 
resentative of  the  Hungarian  Chairman  who  is  in  office  and  the 
head  of  the  Warsaw-based  OSCE  Office  of  Democratic  Institutions 
and  Human  Rights. 

I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from  our  witnesses  what  their 
views  are  on  the  OSCE  reaction  and  how  the  OSCE's  capabilities 
could  be  best  used  to  resolve  and  mitigate  this  crisis. 

Whatever  one  thinks,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  about  self-deter- 
mination, the  borders  of  a  country,  and  Chechnya's  right  to  inde- 
pendence, there  can  be  no  disagreement  about  the  human  rights 
disaster  that  has  taken  place. 

Russia's  indiscriminate  bombing  and  shelling  has  obliterated  res- 
idential areas,  hospitals,  and  orphanages,  even  though  most  of  the 
people  in  Grozny  now  are  not  young  Chechen  fighters,  but  report- 
edly are  pensioners,  including  many  Russians  with  no  place  else  to 
go.  Thousands  have  been  killed,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  ref- 
ugees. 

It  is  telling  testimony  that  Sergei  Kovalev,  the  Chairman  of 
President  Yeltsin's  Human  Rights  Commission,  while  risking  his 
own  life  in  Grozny,  has  bitterly  castigated  his  president  for  launch- 
ing this  war. 

So,  too,  have  virtually  all  reformist  elements  in  Russia.  Today, 
we  have  a  sterling  collection  of  witnesses  to  help  us  make  sense  of 
the  current  crisis  and  its  implications. 


Dr.  Elena  Bonner  is  a  world-renowned  defender  of  human  rights 
and  President  of  the  Sakharov  Foundation,  Last  December,  she  re- 
signed from  President  Yeltsin's  Human  Rights  Commission  over 
the  war  in  Chechnya.  We  are  especially  pleased  that  she  could  be 
here  with  us  today, 

Paul  Goble,  who  will  be  speaking  later  on,  is  a  senior  associate 
at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  where  he  spe- 
cializes in  the  Soviet  successor  states.  He  was  previously  Special 
Assistant  on  Soviet  Nationalities  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eu- 
ropean Affairs  and  Baltic  Desk  Officer  at  the  Department  of  State. 

Mohammed  Shashani  is  the  president  of  the  American  Chechen- 
Ingush  Society  of  America,  and  chairman  of  the  Union  of  the  North 
Caucasian  Associations  in  America. 

Charles  Fairbanks,  who  will  also  be  speaking  later  on,  is  a  re- 
search professor  of  international  relations  at  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies,  and  directs  the  Foreign  Policy 
Institute's  Program  for  Russian  and  American  Security  Policy- 
making. 

Maryam  Elahi  is  the  program  officer  for  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa  at  Amnesty  International.  And  she  is  a  specialist 
in  international  law  and  human  rights. 

Let  me  say,  finally,  that  we  had  invited  the  Department  of  State, 
as  well  as  the  Russian  Embassy,  to  send  spokespeople  to  testify. 

Because  of  scheduling  problems,  they  said  they  could  not  be 
present,  but  we  plan  to  hold  another  hearing  on  the  subject  next 
week,  hopefully  with  their  participation. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  Steny  Hoyer,  from  Maryland  for  any 
opening  comments  he  might  want  to  make. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  HOYER 

Mr,  Hoyer.  Thank  you  very  much  Chairman  Smith.  I  appreciate 
your  yielding.  And  I  also  want  to  say  that  I'm  soriy  that  I  was  late 
because  I  understand  that  I  missed  your  very  gracious  words  at  the 
beginning  of  your  statement. 

I  always  hate  to  miss  gracious  words  when  they're  said  about  me 
and  particularly  with  this  change,  Dr.  Bonner,  that  we've  had  in 
the  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Chairman  Smith.  As  he  pointed 
out,  this  Commission  has  acted  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  and  parties 
were  not  as  relevant  as  were  philosophies. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with 
Senator  D'Amato,  When  it  comes  to  human  rights,  there  are  no 
majority  parties,  no  minority  parties.  There  are  only  people  suffer- 
ing and  those  trying  to  help  them.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  a  ster- 
ling record  as  one  of  the  helpers  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  here  at  home,  and  in  other  trouble  spots  of  the 
world. 

I'm  very  pleased  to  be  here  at  the  Helsinki  Commission's  first 
hearing  in  1995,  though  I  deeply  regret  the  subject  is  so  pressing 
and  has  such  dangerous  implications  for  international  stability  and 
security. 


Boris  Yeltsin's  war  against  Chechnya  has  generated  the  greatest 
threat  to  human  rights  and  democratization  since  the  attempted 
coups  of  Au^st  1991  and  October  1993. 

Tne  massive  bombing  and  shelHng  of  Grozny  have  caused  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  injuries  with  elderly  noncombatants  reportedly 
comprising  many  of  the  victims. 

Now  I  said,  "Boris  Yeltsin's  war  against  Chechnya,"  even  though 
many  have  questioned  whether  he  made  the  decisions.  I  happen  to 
think,  personally,  that  he  did. 

But  in  any  case,  he  is  the  President  and  must  bear  the  ultimate 
responsibility.  Perhaps  even  more  important,  this  is  Yeltsin's  war 
as  opposed  to  Russia's  war. 

One  of  the  few  silver  linings  in  this  tragic  story  is  the  openly  ex- 
pressed opposition  of  most  of  the  political  elites  and  most  of  Rus- 
sia's citizenry. 

Public  opinion  surveys  in  Russia  indicate  that  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia, by  an  overwhelming  margin,  oppose  this  attempted  military  so- 
lution to  what  is  clearly  a  political  problem. 

That  does  not  mean  the  people  of  Russia  are  willing  to  see 
Chechnya  independent.  They  are  not.  They  want  to  keep  their 
countrjr  together.  But  they  strongly  disapprove,  as  I  understand  it, 
of  President  Yeltsin's  methods  and  the  callous  disregard  for  human 
life  displayed  in  this  campaign.  Their  opposition  and  their  good 
sense  are  very  heartening. 

Also  encouraging,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
the  stance  of  Russia's  mass  media.  Newspapers,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision have  consistently  reported,  for  the  most  part,  accurately  on 
the  war  and  on  opposition  to  it.  And  while  the  government  has 
tried  to  pressure  the  media  to  color  reportage,  I  am  cheered  by  two 
things.  First,  the  government  has  either  been  half-hearted  in  this 
effort  or  inept  or  perhaps  both. 

Second,  the  media  has  resisted  this  effort  fiercely.  This  gives  us, 
it  seems  to  me,  grounds  to  hope  that  democracy  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression are  not  only  not  dead  in  Russia,  but  will  survive,  hope- 
fully, the  Chechnya  debacle. 

Frankly,  one  of  the  most  depressing  aspects  of  this  war  is  how 
quickly  Russian  Government  spokesmen  have  reverted  to  Soviet 
habits  of  brazenly  lying,  even  when  incontrovertible  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  broadcast  for  all  the  world,  and  for  Russians,  to  see. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  again,  congratulate  you  on  having  this  hearing. 
It  deals  with  a  difficult  subject. 

Central  to  this  subject,  of  course,  is  human  rights  which  is  a  uni- 
versal value,  that  at  least  in  the  expression  of  all  peoples,  has  been 
accorded  support.  It  is  the  breach  of  action  undermining  the  ex- 
pression of  principle  that  this  hearing  deals  with.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ously complicated  by  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues  that  we 
confront  as  we  see  democracies  emerging.  And  that  is  self-deter- 
mination. It  is  an  issue  that  we  dealt  with  in  this  country  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

But  putting  self-determination  and  the  recognition  of  existing 
borders  aside,  we  must  demand  of  ourselves  and  others  within  the 
international  community  that  the  international  community  sanc- 
tions only  the  peaceful  resolution  of  political  disputes.  And  that  is 
what  this  hearing  ultimately  is  about.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you,  Steny,  for  that  very  eloquent  open- 
ing statement.  As  usual,  you  have,  I  think,  pinpointed  the  major 
issues  that  we  have  to  deal  with  and  confront  at  this  hearing  as 
we  look  at  the  Chechnya  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Matt  Salmon,  if  he  would  like  to  make 
any  opening  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  SALMON 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  come  and  listen.  And  pretty  much,  that's  what  I'm  here  to  do. 
I've  heard  your  statements.  I  come  to  be  educated.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you.  At  this  point,  I'd  like  to  ask  the 
witnesses,  starting  with  Dr.  Bonner,  if  she  would  proceed.  And 
we're  asking  that  you  would  keep  your  oral  comments  to  about  10 
minutes.  Any  written  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
If  you  go  a  little  beyond  10  minutes,  that's  fine.  But  try  to  refrain 
to  allow  time  to  question  each  of  you.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Bonner? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ELENA  BONNER,  PRESIDENT.  SAKHAROV 
FOUNDATION 

Dr.  Bonner.  I  am  very  grateful  that  I  was  invited  to  this  hearing 
today  to  talk  about  the  situation  in  Chechnya  and  about  the  grave 
mass  violations  of  human  rights  there. 

I'd  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Hoyer,  with  whom  I  have  met  many  times  before  and  with  whom 
I  communicated  with  when  this  Commission  was  under  his  leader- 
ship. And  I  want  to  express  hope  that  now  that  Mr.  Smith  is  the 
Chairman,  we  will  be  aole  to  communicate  as  openly  and  as  fruit- 
fully. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  general  principles  of  territorial  in- 
teg^ty  which  are  formulated  in  my  written  statement.  Instead,  I 
want  to  concentrate  right  now  on  many  important  things  which  are 
happening  in  Chechnya  right  now  which  are  very  dangerous  for 
Chechnya,  Russia  and  for  the  world. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  want  you  to  pay  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  faction  in  Russia's  Parliament  which  has  consistently 
supported  Mr.  Yeltsin's  decision  to  start  the  war  in  Chechnya  since 
its  beginning  up  to  now  are  the  radical  nationalists  of  Mr. 
Zhirinovsky. 

We  can  see  that  what  Mr.  Zhirinovsky  has  proclaimed  in  his 
book,  basically  a  national  socialist  book,  is  what  President  Yeltsin 
has  now  taken  into  practice  and  making  real. 

In  support  of  President  Yeltsin,  Mr.  Zhirinovsky  said,  "Russia 
doesn't  need  to  be  loved.  Russia  should  be  feared." 

Is  it  the  case  that  the  Western  countries  are  now  beginning  to 
be  afraid  of  Russia,  and  for  that  reason,  afraid  to  denounce  the 
policies  of  Mr.  Yeltsin? 

I  expect  that  the  representative  of  Amnesty  International  here 
will  talk  about  the  specifics  of  grave  violations  of  human  rights 
which  are  happening  right  now  in  Chechnya. 

That's  why  I  will  try  to  concentrate  on  other  things.  I  want  to 
remind  you  that  20  years  ago,  in  making  real  the  commitment  of 
this  Congress  to  human  rights  issues,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment. 


This  amendment  was  related  not  only  to  the  right  of  people  to 
leave  one's  country  of  residence,  but  more  general  to  the  behavior 
of  some  countries  in  the  human  rights  area  which  would  be  nec- 
essary in  order  for  the  United  States  to  be  able  to  conduct  normal 
economic  relations. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  is  as  relevant  now 
as  it  was  20  years  ago. 

I  am  expressing  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  also  the  opinion 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Russian  Presidential  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  Sergei  Kovalev,  from  whom,  just  yesterday,  I  re- 
ceived a  fax  confirming  that  his  position  is  that  the  Western  coun- 
tries, all  the  countries  of  stable  democracies,  should  use  all  diplo- 
matic means  of  pressuring  the  Russian  Government  and  President 
Yeltsin  to  stop  the  war  in  Chechnya. 

In  regard  to  mass  violations  oi  human  rights,  I  count,  as  such, 
not  only  the  recent  bombardment  of  innocent  civilians  and  the  de- 
struction of  houses  and  indiscriminant  killings  which  are  happen- 
ing in  Chechnva  recently,  but  also,  prior  to  that,  for  many  months, 
a  campaign  of  lies — of  racist  propaganda  against  the  Chechen  peo- 
ple by  government-sponsored  general  mass  media. 

I  will  give  only  one  example.  A  few  days  ago,  the  Russian  TV  has 
shown  pictures  of  mutilated  bodies  of  Russian  soldiers.  But  Sergei 
Kovalev  and  his  appeal  to  the  mothers  of  the  soldiers  has  stated 
that  that  mutilation  was  not  done  by  Chechen  people  at  all,  but  it 
was  a  result  of  continuous  bombardment  and  artillery  shelling 
which  prevented  the  bodies  of  killed  soldiers  from  being  picked  up, 
so  they  were  feasted  upon  by  stray  dogs. 

One  more  thing,  Chechen  authorities  have  compiled  and  made 
public  lists  of  Russian  soldiers  which  are  held  by  the  Chechen  side. 
But  the  Russian  army  has  not  compiled  any  such  lists.  And  we 
should  be  afraid  for  the  Chechen  fighters  who  become  prisoners  of 
the  Russian  army  because  they  can  be  killed  on  the  spot. 

A  great  cause  for  concern  is  the  statement  by  the  Prosecutor 
General  of  Russia,  Ilushenko,  who  has  stated  that  those  soldiers 
and  officers  who  have  refused  to  carry  out  orders  to  attack  the  ci- 
vilian population  will  be  prosecuted,  and  criminal  cases  will  be 
opened  against  them. 

The  danger  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  any  lists  of  Chechen 
prisoners  of  war  being  held  by  Russians  is  that  there  are  reports 
of  imofficial  orders  to  Russian  soldiers  to  shoot  any  prisoners,  who 
are  wounded,  on  the  spot. 

The  Russian  mass  media  repeats  the  charges  that  this  war  is 
conducted  not  by  Chechen  people,  but  by  some  bandits.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  there  are  many  mercenaries  in  Chechnya. 

But  yesterday,  we  saw  an  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  between 
the  Chechens  and  Russians.  Three  or  five  POWs  were  exchanged. 
Among  them  was  a  13-year-old  Chechen  boy. 

It  is  amazing  to  think  how  he  ended  up  being  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Who  made  the  decision  to  have  a  13-year-old  boy  a  prisoner  of  war? 
And  it  is  well  known  that  that  case  is  not  a  singular  case.  There 
are  other  children  who  are  POWs  in  Russian  camps. 

The  lies  that  are  being  spread  by  high-level  officials  are  dan- 
gerous not  only  to  Russia,  but  also  to  the  whole  world. 
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The  day  before  yesterday,  Prime  Minister  Chernomyrdin  an- 
nounced that,  on  authority  from  President  Yeltsin,  he  has  started 
peace  talks  with  Chechens. 

The  negotiation  session  in  Moscow  has  taken  place,  and  negotia- 
tions were  supposed  to  continue  in  Mozdok,  yesterday.  But  the 
head  of  the  former  KGB  which  is  now  called  Federal  Security, 
Stepashin,  has  said  that  there  will  be  no  negotiations  with  bandits. 

So,  General  Rakhlin  who  was  supposed  to  represent  Russia  at 
these  talks  simply  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  And  today.  Prime 
Minister  Chernomyrdin  has  repeated  the  exact  words  of  Stepashin 
stating  that  there  will  be  no  negotiations  with  bandits. 

The  question  arises,  "Was  the  start  of  negotiations  in  Moscow  in- 
tended only  for  consumption  by  Secretary  of  State  Christopher? 
Was  it  intended  to  mislead  the  whole  world?" 

Especially  since  from  the  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Warren  Christopher,  it  seems  that  precisely  beginning  of  the  talks 
on  Chechnya  have  allowed  Mr.  Christopher  to  conduct  his  meeting 
with  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  in  a  more  congenial  atmosphere. 

I  have  great  concerns  now  that  Russian  troops  have  taken  power 
in  Grozny  that  Russian  authorities  will  try  to  present  the  situation 
there  as,  "The  war  is  over  and  everything  is  normal." 

But  I  believe  that  the  war  in  this  region  is  only  now  starting.  I 
suppose  one  of  the  important  questions  for  today's  hearing  will  be 
the  question  of  economic  aid  to  Russia.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  all  economic  aid  to  Russia  should  be  sus- 
pended at  least  until  the  new  elections  of  the  State  Duma  in  Rus- 
sia. 

The  only  exceptions  to  these,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  humani- 
tarian aid  intended  directly  for  the  area  of  conflict  and  for  victims 
of  warfare  and  help  directed  toward  the  creation  of  democratic 
structures. 

There  are  quite  a  few  organizations  in  the  United  States  that  are 
working  in  this  field  in  Russia.  These  are  democratic  organizations 
such  as  Freedom  House,  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
and  so  on. 

I  think  their  work  should  be  expanded.  I  think  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  acted  somewhat  hastily  in  reducing 
support  for  such  informational  organizations  as  Radio  Liberty, 
Radio  Free  Europe,  support  for  some  of  the  free  independent  news- 
papers in  Russia  itself,  and  so  on. 

Now,  coming  back  somewhat  to  the  beginning  of  my  statement, 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  tragedy  of  the  Chechen  people. 

Not  very  far  from  this  building  there  is  the  Holocaust  Museum 
which  is  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  deny  the  genetic 
memory  of  the  people  who  were  subject  to  terrible  repression,  such 
as  the  Jews. 

I  think  it  is  a  grave  mistake  of  the  Russian  authorities  that  they 
deny  no  less  tragic  genetic  memory  of  the  Chechen  people.  The 
Chechen  people  were  being  destroyed. 

Genocide  against  the  Chechen  people  was  committed  by  czarist 
Russia,  by  Stalin.  And  now  we  have,  once  again,  the  Russia  that 
wants  to  appear  democratic  to  the  whole  world  and  is  trying  to  de- 
stroy Chechnya  as  a  nation  or  as  a  people. 

Chairman  Smith.  Dr.  Bonner 
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Dr.  Bonner.  I'd  like  to  just  ask  for  1  minute  of  personal  memo- 
ries. Several  years  ago  when  I  was  actively  involved  making  state- 
ments about  the  grave  violations  of  human  rights  in  Nagorno- 
Karabakh,  I  was  several  times  in  private  conversations  with  the  ac- 
cused of  defending  Christians  against  Muslims  and  not  trying  to 
understand  the  point  of  view  of  Muslims. 

Today,  I  can  be  accused  of  the  opposite  thing.  But  I  am  defending 
the  point  of  view  that  an  individual  is  supreme  over  state  and  over 
brutal  force,  independent  of  racial  or  religious  connotations. 

Chairman  Smith.  Dr.  Bonner,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  very, 
very  moving  statement  and  for  the  eloquence  about  your  resigna- 
tion from  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  which  has  caused  many, 
especially  within  governments  in  the  West,  to  take  a  very  hard  look 
at  this  situation. 

As  you  know,  there  were  many  government  leaders,  including 
our  own  President,  but  many  in  Europe  as  well,  who  initially  called 
this  an  internal  affair  which,  unfortunately,  may  have  inadvert- 
ently given  the  wrong  message  to  the  government  in  Moscow. 

I  think  it's  important  that  everyone  now  speak  with  one  voice  so 
that  this  brutality  will  come  to  an  end.  Thank  you  for  your  very 
riveting  and  very  powerful  statement. 

Before  we  go  to  Dr.  Shashani,  I  would  note  that  some  other  Com- 
missioners have  come  in,  and  I  would  ask  them  if  they  would  like 
to  say  something  very  briefly. 

Senator  Reid,  Congressman  Frank  Wolf,  Congressman  Richard- 
son, would  you  want  to  say  anything? 

I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  being  here.  Dr.  Shashani,  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  trying  to  keep  your  testimony  within  about  10  min- 
utes to  allow  ample  time  for  questioning.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MOHAMMED  SHASHANI,  PRESmENT, 
CHECHEN-INGUSH  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Shashani.  Chairman  Smith,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank 
you  for  arranging  this  timely  hearing  to  discuss  the  human  rights 
violations  conducted  by  the  Russian  Government  against  the  inno- 
cent civilians  of  the  Chechen  Republic. 

Let  me  first  describe  the  Chechen  people.  The  Chechens  are  an 
old  ethnic  group  that  are  not  Slavic  and  have  lived  in  Chechnya 
for  thousands  of  years. 

They  have  a  unique  language  that  is  different  from  the  Slavic 
and  Turkic  languages  prevalent  in  that  area.  Their  culture,  tradi- 
tions, and  religions  are  different  from  that  of  the  Russians. 

They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Russian  people.  The 
human  rights  violations  of  the  Russians  against  the  Chechen  peo- 
ple goes  back  to  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  when  czarist  Russia 
started  moving  southward  to  conquer  the  Caucasus. 

The  Chechen  and  other  North  Caucasian  people  rose  to  defend 
their  homeland.  And  the  Chechens  fought  against  the  Russians 
from  1785  to  1859,  when  finally  Imam  Shamil  was  captured  and 
exiled. 

During  that  period  of  time,  Russian  forces  used  inhuman  meth- 
ods in  conquering  the  Chechens.  They  used  to  go  to  villages  inhab- 
ited by  women  and  children  because  the  men  were  in  uie  moun- 
tains carrying  on  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Russian  forces.  And 
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they  would  kill  all  people  and  their  stock  and  then  bum  the 
houses,  poison  the  waterwells,  and  bum  the  crops.  Killing  the 
fighters*  families  and  denying  them  food,  water,  and  shelter  were 
tactics  used  by  the  Russian  forces  to  crush  the  resistance  of  the 
Chechen  people  to  Russian  occupation. 

Russia  occupied  all  of  North  Caucasus  by  1864.  During  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  in  Russia,  the  North  Caucasian  people  convened 
a  Congress  of  the  Union  of  Peoples  of  North  Caucasus  and  pro- 
claimed their  independence  on  May  11,  1918  and  elected 
Abdulmajeed  Tchermoy,  a  Chechen,  as  their  first  president. 

Lenin,  the  leader  of  the  Communist  revolution,  Germany,  Tur- 
key, and  Bulgaria  recognized  the  federation  of  North  Caucasus.  In 
1921,  the  Red  Army  invaded  North  Caucasus  and  annexed  it  to 
Communist  Russia. 

As  if  the  atrocities  inflicted  upon  the  Chechen  people  by  czarist 
Russia  was  not  enough,  the  worst  was  yet  to  come  in  the  form  of 
the  Genocide  of  1944. 

The  decision  to  deport  the  Chechen  people  was  taken  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1943.  They  planned  carefully  for  1  year  the  deportation 
procedure. 

The  population  was  assembled  in  all  the  villages  on  the  evening 
of  February  22,  1944  to  celebrate  Red  Army  Day.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  troops,  and  the  deportation  decree  was  read  to  them  by 
security  officers  accusing  the  whole  nation  of  collaborating  with  the 
Germans. 

Stormy  scenes  ensued  and  many  people  were  killed.  In  the  march 
toward  the  deportation  center,  some  people  were  imable  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest,  and  those  people  falling  behind  were  gathered, 
doused  with  gasoline,  and  burned  alive. 

Near  one  village  alone,  600  people  between  men,  women,  find 
children  perished  by  burning.  Hitler  and  Stalin  were  one  of  a  kind 
with  no  regard  to  human  life. 

During  wie  journey  of  deportees  in  cattle  trucks  that  lasted  for 
several  weeks,  deaths  were  reported  to  have  run  as  high  as  50  per- 
cent, mainly  old  people,  but  including  many  Typhus  victims  of  all 
ages. 

It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  Chechen  people  that  czarist  and 
communist  Russia  have  subjugated  the  Chechen  people  by  using 
bmtal  force  and  methods  of  genocide  to  keep  them  part  of  their  em- 
pire. 

The  Chechens  longed  for  the  day  when  they  could  be  free  from 
Russian  domination  and  be  able  to  exercise  their  God-given  right 
of  self-determination.  When  Communist  Russia  collapsed,  they  saw 
a  window  of  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  long-awaited  dream  of  inde- 
pendence. 

On  October  27,  1990,  over  1,000  delegates  from  all  over 
Chechnya  and  from  Chechen  in  Diaspora  declared  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Chechen  Republic. 

On  October  27,  1991,  democratic  elections  were  held  in  Chechnya 
and  Dzhokar  Dudayev  was  elected  President  with  an  overwhelming 
mmority  of  85  percent  of  the  vote. 

On  March  31,  1992,  the  Russian  Federation  was  formed,  and 
Chechnya  was  not  a  cosigner  for  that  Federation.  On  November  26, 
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1994,  the  Russians  led  a  tank  and  air  attack  on  the  capital  city  of 
Grozny,  but  were  defeated. 

And  about  100  Russian  officers  and  soldiers  were  taken  prisoner. 
The  Russian  Government  denied  categorically  any  involvement  of 
their  soldiers  in  the  attack.  But  subsequent  events  proved  them  to 
be  lying.  On  December  11,  1994,  Russia  invaded  Chechnya  with 
over  40,000  troops  and  hundreds  of  tanks  on  the  pretext  of  restor- 
ing constitutional  order  in  Chechnya. 

They  have  orchestrated  the  Communist  style  propaganda  of  vili- 

ing    and    dehumanizing   their   opposition    such    as    calling   the 

hechen  people  criminals,  Mafia,  bandits,  gangs,  and  the  like  to 
justify  whatever  actions  they  took  against  the  Chechen  people. 

The  strategy  worked  at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion,  and  even 
some  Western  news  media  were  echoing  Moscow's  dehumanizing 
propaganda.  And  the  world  community  did  not  react  to  the  inva- 
sion and  called  it  an  internal  affair  of  the  Russian  Federation. 

Russia  interpreted  this  indifference  as  an  approval  of  their  ac- 
tions and  wanted  a  fast  victory  and  end  to  the  problem. 

It  unleashed  its  massive  fire  power  and  started  bombing  the  city 
of  Grozny,  indiscriminantly  terrorizing  the  civilian  population  and 
leveling  complete  blocks  of  apartment  buildings  and  knocking  out 
power  and  gas  lines  and  leaving  the  residents  of  Grozny  with 
bombed-out  homes  and  no  food  or  heat  in  the  snow-covered  city. 

When  Yeltsin  ordered  stopping  of  the  bombing,  that  order  was 
not  carried  out.  And  Yeltsin  insisted  that  that  order  was  carried 
out. 

But  Kovalev,  who  just  returned  from  Grozny  notified  President 
Yeltsin  that  air  raids  were  going  on,  and  he  could  not  believe  that. 
On  New  Year's  Eve,  when  the  world  was  celebrating  the  coming  of 
the  new  year,  the  Russians  took  this  opportunity  to  storm  the  city 
of  Grozny. 

And  after  a  bloody  battle,  the  Chechen  defenders  drove  the  Rus- 
sians back  and  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  them.  Since  then,  the 
Russians  have  gone  mad  in  bombing  everything  in  sight. 

The  continued  bombardment  of  Grozny  had  reduced  it  to  rubble. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  have  fled  Grozny  and  the  sur- 
rounding villages  to  Dagestan  and  Ingushetia. 

The  conditions  of  the  refugees  are  miserable,  lacking  food  and 
medicine.  The  people  remaining  in  Grozny  have  no  food  or  medi- 
cine, and  water  has  to  be  fetched  from  the  frozen  Sunzha  River 
which  is  polluted  and  not  fit  for  drinking. 

Corpses  are  still  in  the  streets  of  Grozny  and  under  the  rubble 
of  bombed  out  buildings.  And  the  Russians  don't  stop  bombing  long 
enough  to  allow  both  sides  to  pick  up  their  dead. 

At  one  point,  journalists  said  that  bombs  were  falling  on  Grozny 
at  the  rate  of  one  bomb  per  second.  In  the  last  10  days,  journalists 
have  reported  that  bombing  has  been  extended  to  the  mountain  vil- 
lages and  farms.  And  television  showed  scores  of  livestock  that 
have  been  killed  by  hehcopter  gunships.  The  Russian  Government 
is  intent  on  terrorizing  the  Chechen  people  into  submission. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Russians  oppose  the  war  in  Chechnya. 
And  the  majority  of  the  Russian  Parliament  members  oppose  the 
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Yegor  Gaidar  who  heads  the  Russian  Choice  party  was  quoted  by 
the  New  York  Times  as  saying  that  the  war  in  Chechnya  "is  not 
the  internal  business  of  Russia,"  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  U.S. 
administration. 

Russia's  "mihtary  crimes,"  including  bombardment  of  cities  in 
Chechnya,  "would  not  be  regarded  at  the  present  stage  as  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  any  state"  he  says. 

He  is  asking  Western  governments  to  speak  out  against  this  in- 
vasion. Anatoly  Shabad,  another  Member  of  the  Russian  Par- 
liament, also  said  that,  "Yeltsin  has  initiated  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity. And  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  cannot  support  him. 
He  is  not  our  President  anymore."  Former  Finance  Minister,  Boris 
G.  Fyodorov,  and  human  rights  activist,  Elena  Bonner,  who  is  sit- 
ting right  next  to  me,  the  widow  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize-winning 
dissident,  Andrei  Sakharov,  have  all  broken  publicly  with  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  over  Chechnya. 

"A  democratic  country  cannot  keep  by  armed  force  an  ethnic 
group  that  does  not  want  to  remain  in  it."  That  is  what  my  col- 
league, Elena  Bonner,  has  said. 

Claiming  Russia  was  turning  back  to  totalitarianism,  she  re- 
signed from  the  President's  Human  Rights  Commission.  The  people 
who  oppose  this  indiscriminant  bombing  of  the  Chechen  people  in- 
clude many  Russian  public  figures  such  as  Russian  Orthodox  Patri- 
arch, Alexei  H,  who  stated  that  "No  one  can  remain  indifferent  to 
the  death  of  peaceful  civilians." 

Former  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  called  the  war  a  disgrace- 
ful, bloody  adventure.  Economist,  Gregory  Yavlinsky,  once  a  promi- 
nent member  of  Yeltsin's  planning  committee,  said  to  his  boss, 
"Boris  Nikolayevich,  resign.  Don't  wash  Russia  with  blood." 

From  all  these  stories  and  statements  from  Russians,  not 
Chechens,  it  is  clear  that  the  human  rights  of  the  Chechen  people 
have  been  grossly  violated. 

'The  Russian  ground  assault  on  Grozny  had  turned  the  city  into 
a  daily  meat  grinder  that  consumes  bodies,  buildings,  and  weap- 
ons." says  Barry  Renfrow  from  the  Associated  Press. 

So  far,  18,000  civilians  have  been  killed  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands made  homeless.  Another  crime  perpetrated  against  the 
Chechen  people,  once  the  Chechens  were  defeated,  was  the  repeat 
of  the  1944  deportation  of  the  Chechens. 

This  was  outlined  in  a  secret  document  signed  by  Chernomyrdin 
and  obtained  by  the  Chechen  Government.  And  a  copy  in  Russian 
is  attached  to  this  statement. 

The  Russian  military  has  used  cluster  bombs,  needle  bombs,  bac- 
teria bombs,  and  booby-trap  bombs  against  innocent  civilians  in 
Chechnya.  The  United  Nations  should  enforce  the  Articles  of  the 
United  Nations  Genocide  Convention  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  December  9,  1948  and  ratified  by  the  former  U.S.S.R. 
in  1954. 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  states  that  "Genocide  is  a  crime  under 
international  law  which  the  contracting  parties  undertake  to  pre- 
vent and  punish." 

Article  U  states  the  following,  "In  the  present  convention,  geno- 
cide means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with  intent  to  de- 
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stroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group  as  such: 

A.  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

B.  Causing  grievous  bodily  or  mental  harm  to  members  of  the 
group;  and 

C.  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group  conditions  of  life  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part." 

All  these  three  conditions  apply  to  the  Chechen  people  of  what 
the  Russian  military  has  done  to  them.  The  first  three  items  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Chechen  people. 

And  thus,  we  call  on  the  international  community  to  enforce  the 
Articles  of  the  Convention  and  save  the  Chechen  people  from  anni- 
hilation. The  human  rights  of  the  Chechen  people  living  in  Moscow 
and  other  Russian  cities  have  been  violated. 

Nobody  speaks  about  this.  Chechens  have  been  arrested  at  ran- 
dom in  the  streets,  beaten,  and  imprisoned.  Why?  Just  because 
they  are  Chechens.  Nothing  more. 

Some  have  been  shot  and  the  bodies  disposed  of.  The  Human 
Rights  Commission  should  investigate  the  disappearance  of 
Chechens  in  Moscow  and  elsewhere  in  Russia. 

I  urge  the  Helsinki  Commission  to  do  all  it  can  to  publicize  the 
gross  violations  by  Russia  of  the  human  rights  of  the  Chechen  peo- 
ple. Take  actions  necessary  to  entice  Russia  to  stop  the  war  imme- 
diately and  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  conflict. 

Take  into  consideration  the  long  struggle  of  the  Chechen  people 
for  freedom  and  independence  from  Russian  domination.  The 
Chechen  people  want  to  live  in  peace,  harmony,  and  mutual  respect 
with  their  Russian  neighbors.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Chairman  Smith.  Dr.  Shashani,  thank  you  for  that  very  eloquent 
statement.  The  succinct  walk  through  recent  Chechen  history  is 
most  appreciated.  And  I  think,  for  all  assembled,  your  statement 
was  very,  very  powerful.  I  do  thank  you  for  that. 

The  word  is  going  out  that  there  will  be  zero  tolerance  for  the 
continuance  of  this  kind  of  bloodshed,  and  the  sooner  that  all  West- 
ern governments  speak  with  that  kind  of  voice,  the  better. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  distinguished  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  a  man  like  Senator  DeConcini  and  Rep- 
resentative Hoyer,  who  has  a  commitment  in  his  heart  and  worked 
hard  on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  has  traveled  abroad  to  promote 
human  rights.  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato  of  New  York  is  here  and 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CO-CHAIRMAN  D'AMATO 

Senator  D'Amato.  Thank  you  very'  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  let 
me,  first  of  all,  commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  know  this  is  an  important  matter  to  you. 

And  like  your  predecessors,  Senator  DeConcini  and  Congressman 
Hoyer,  I  certainly  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  that  same 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  existed.  Indeed,  this  Commission  has 
been  a  beacon  standing  up  and  fighting  for  human  rights.  It  has 
a  grand  tradition.  And  I  know  that  you  will  continue  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  going  to  ask  that  my  full  text  be  placed  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety  in  the  interest  of  time. 
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But  let  me  say  that  I  join  you  not  only  in  these  hearings,  but  I 
join  you  in  your  outspoken  condemnation  of  the  Russian  attacks  on 
unarmed  civilians. 

These  violations  must  be  stopped.  They  cannot  be  tolerated.  And 
if  it  means  that  this  country  must  say  to  the  Russians,  "We  will 
not  continue  foreign  aid.  You  jeopardize  our  help  in  bringing  about 
what  we  thought  was  reform  in  your  system."  Then  so  be  it. 

We  have  a  right,  and  our  citizens  have  a  right,  to  question 
whether  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  should  be  providing  aid  to  Russia 
when  we  see  what  is  being  done  to  the  Chechen  people. 

It  is  simply  unacceptable.  And  the  clearer  we  are  in  making  this 
pronouncement,  the  sooner,  hopefully,  the  Russians  will  get  that 
message.  I  hope  it  doesn't  come  to  us  having  to  cutoff  aid  and  push 
us  into  a  period  that  none  of  us  wish  to  return  to.  But  certainly, 
there's  been  ample  demonstration  that,  when  we  have  stood  up  for 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  human  dignity  and  it  meant  that 
maybe  we  don't  continue  business  as  usual,  it  has  paid  dividends. 

So,  I  join  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  attempt  to  focus  at- 
tention on  this  horrible  situation  and  to  see  if  we  can  t  get  the  com- 
mimity  of  nations  to  help  in  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Chechen  peo- 
ple. Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  D'Amato  has  been  placed  in 
the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  Ms.  Elahi,  who  is  from  Amnesty  International,  if  she  could 
speak  now.  Also,  if  you  could  keep  to  about  10  minutes  so  we  could 
ask  some  questions,  that  would  be  appreciated. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARYAM  ELAHI,  PROGRAM  OFFICER, 
AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 

Ms.  Elahi.  Amnesty  International  welcomes  this  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope on  the  human  rights  situation  in  Russia  during  the  conflict  in 
Chechnya. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief  in  my  oral  remarks  and  would 
like  to  request  that  my  written  testimony  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Chairman  SMITH.  Without  objection,  is  will  be. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Elahi  has  been  placed  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Ms.  Elahi.  Thank  you.  In  the  context  of  the  large-scale  violence 
in  Chechnya,  our  concerns  are  limited  to  the  human  rights  dimen- 
sion of  the  conflict. 

We  take  no  position  in  the  territorial,  military,  or  political  dis- 
putes that  are  involved.  We  are  appealing  to  all  parties  in  the  con- 
flict to  respect  human  rights  and  humanitarian  laws  as  recognized 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, and  other  international  and  regional  human  rights  trea- 
ties. 

We  have  appealed  to  both  sides  in  this  current  conflict  to  protect 
noncombatants  and  to  facilitate  appropriate  access  to  detainees  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  organization 
mandated  to  work  for  the  observance  of  humanitarian  law. 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier  today,  the  ramifications  of  the 
current  fighting  in  Chechnya  will  be  pervasive  and  long  lasting. 
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The  fighting  in  Chechnya  has  demonstrated  the  deep  commit- 
ment and  resihence  of  those  in  Russia  committed  to  a  free  and 
open  society,  notably  members  of  Memorial  and  other  human  rights 
groups  and  Sergei  Kovalev  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Duma  who 
have  demonstrated  their  courage  and  integrity  by  monitoring  and 
protesting  the  violations. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  use  every  avenue  open  to  it  to  en- 
courage approaches  that  will  serve  to  ensure  that  human  rights  are 
protected  and  also  to  ensure  that  lasting  guarantees  of  such  rights 
are  as  enumerated  in  the  Universal  Declaration  or  institutionalized 
in  the  Russian  Federation. 

Hundreds  of  people,  including  many  civilians,  have  reportedly 
died  since  Russian  troops  entered  the  territory  of  Chechnya  on  De- 
cember 11,  1994. 

The  city  of  Grozny,  in  particular,  has  undergone  prolonged  and 
heavy  bombing  and  shelling,  including  areas  which  are  predomi- 
nantly, if  not  strictly,  civilian. 

In  recent  weeks,  questions  have  been  raised  about  possible  prob- 
lems in  the  chain  of  command  control  of  Russian  forces  fighting  in 
Chechnya.  Amnesty  International  would  be  concerned  if  individual 
units  deliberately  attacked  civilians  whether  or  not  they  were  obey- 
ing orders  from  above. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  armed  forces  on  both  sides  must  issue 
clear  orders  that  civilians  should  not  be  deliberately  attacked.  And 
it  must  be  ensured  that  such  orders  are  known  and  obeyed.  Those 
who  disobey  such  orders  should  be  brought  to  justice.  On  December 
17,  Russian  troops  reportedly  shot  dead  10  people,  including  4 
women. 

According  to  one  report,  a  convoy  of  10  vehicles  containing  civil- 
ians seeking  to  flee  the  fighting  was  passing  through  an  army  or 
Interior  Ministry  checkpoint. 

Seven  vehicles  reportedly  passed  without  incident.  But  troops 
opened  fire  on  the  last  three  cars.  Survivors  allege  that  troops 
opened  fire  without  warning  on  the  cars  and  continued  firing  on 
those  seeking  to  escape. 

Official  Russian  sources  confirm  that  a  number  of  deaths  took 
place  after  troops  opened  fire.  However,  they  claim  that  the  shoot- 
ing was  in  self-defense. 

The  Russian  Government  must  ensure  that  an  investigation  into 
this  incident  is  promptly  carried  out  by  an  effective  body  which  is 
impartial  and  independent  of  those  allegedly  responsible,  that  the 
report  is  made  public,  and  those  responsible  for  violations  of 
human  rights  are  brought  to  justice. 

Amnesty  International  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mind the  U.S.  Government  and  every  other  government  that  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  are  not  internal  affairs. 

By  maintaining  the  position,  until  quite  recently,  that  events  in 
Chechnya  were  strictly  an  internal  Russian  affair,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment failed  in  its  responsibility  to  act  when  human  rights  were  at 
risk. 

Amnesty  International  recommends  the  U.S.  Government  urge 
the  government  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  the  Chechen  au- 
thorities to  prevent  further  violations  of  international  human 
rights  and  humanitarian  laws  by  taking  the  following  steps. 
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First,  to  prevent  violations  in  the  conflict  area,  maintain  strict 
chain  of  command  control  to  ensure  that  military  personnel  adhere 
to  international  human  rights  and  humanitarian  laws,  facilitate 
appropriate  access  to  prisoners  by  the  ICRC,  facilitate  access  to  the 
OSCE  and  human  rights  monitors. 

Second,  to  ensure  adequate  investigation  and  prosecution  of  re- 
ported violations,  all  complaints  and  reports  of  deliberate  targeting 
of  civilians  should  be  investigated  promptly,  impartially,  and  effec- 
tively by  a  body  which  is  independent  of  those  allegedly  respon- 
sible. 

All  reports  of  such  investigations  should  be  made  public.  Any 
persons  found  responsible  for  violations  should  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice within  bounds  of  international  law. 

Third,  to  ensure  that  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  aware 
that  they  have  a  right  and  duty  to  refuse  any  order  to  participate 
in  an  extrajudicial  execution  or  breach  of  humanitarian  law.  Effec- 
tive means  to  communicate  this  right  and  duty  to  all  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  must  be  implemented  immediately.  No  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  prosecuted  or  otherwise  disciplined 
for  refusing  to  carry  out  such  an  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  you  to  keep  a  very  close  vigil  on  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Chechnya  and  to  remind  both  parties 
that  in  resolving  the  political  crisis,  it  is  of  critical  importance  that 
they  integrate  human  rights  safeguards  and  standards  into  any 
agreement  that  is  developed  between  them  in  order  to  prevent  vio- 
lations and  to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for  violations  thus 
far. 

We  believe  that  such  a  step  would  have  a  profound  impact  not 
only  for  the  future  of  Chechnya,  but  for  the  entire  Russian  Federa- 
tion. We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  OSCE. 

Chairman  Smith.  I  thank  you  for  your  fine  testimony  and  for  the 
good  work  that  Amnesty  does  around  the  world.  It's  always  reas- 
suring to  know  that  Amnesty  and  other  human  rights  groups 
which  work  along  side  you  are  on  the  job  wherever  tyranny  shows 
its  ugly  face. 

I  do  have  some  opening  questions,  and  then  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  questions.  Dr.  Bonner,  the  former  Rus- 
sian ambassador  to  Washington,  Vladimir  Lukin,  has  said  'The 
U.S.S.R.  used  to  be  strong,  but  not  respected.  Then  Russia  became 
weaker,  but  respected.  Now  it  is  weak  and  it  is  not  respected."  Do 
you  generally  agree  with  that  view? 

Dr.  Bo^fNER.  I  am  not  in  total  agreement  about  the  question  of 
weakness  of  Russia.  Russia  never  has  been  weak.  It's  a  huge  coun- 
try with  large  resources.  And  even  in  the  upheaval  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  periods  of  uncertainty  and  instability,  it  was  still  al- 
ways, in  a  certain  sense  of  the  word,  a  strong  country.  And  it  still 
is.  But  that  doesn't  change  the  statement  that  the  force  should  not 
be  used  to  resolve  internal  difficulties  or  difficulties  in  relations 
with  other  countries. 

Chairman  Smith.  Do  you  tend  to  agree  with  what  Mr.  Hoyer  was 
pointing  out  earlier  that,  if  there  is  a  silver  lining  in  this  terrible 
tragedy,  it  is  that  the  democratic  institutions,  the  press,  several  of 
the  parliamentarians,  and  even  several  military  officers  and  their 
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men,  have  stood  down  and  have  not  participated  in  this.  Is  that  a 
sign  that  democracy  is  actually  taking  root? 

Dr.  Bonner.  Of  course,  if  you  compare  what  is  happening  right 
now  to  Stalin's  time  or  Brezhnev's  time,  you  can  see  different 
democratic  changes  which  have  taken  place  since.  But  looking  at 
the  more  recent  period,  at  the  path  that  Russia  has  traveled  in  the 
last  3  years  since  August  1991,  we  have  to  conclude  that  there  was 
a  certain  step  back,  that  we  are  actually  retreating  on  the  path  to 
democracy. 

And  I  should  remind  you  of  a  similar  sort  of  transformation  and 
a  similar  path  toward  democracy  and  then  retreating  from  it  has 
been  performed  by  Mr.  Yeltsin,  himself 

Several  years  ago  when  similar  events  were  happening  in 
Vilnius,  Mr.  Yeltsin  has  traveled  there  and  has  supported  un- 
equivocally the  right  of  Lithuania  to  seek  independence  and  the 
rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  And  now  he  has  committed  a  simi- 
lar aggression  against  people  in  his  own  state. 

Chairman  Smith.  I  think  you  make  an  excellent  point.  It's  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Mr.  Hoyer  who  was  Chairman,  I  believe,  that 
year,  several  other  members  of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  and  I 
were  in  Vilnius  only  a  few  days  after  the  tanks  moved  on  people 
there.  We  were  very  much  gratified  by  Boris  Yeltsin's  statement  to 
the  military  that  they  stand  down.  And  now,  in  a  rather  dramatic 
turn  of  events,  he  is  the  one  who  is  actually  doing  what  Gorbachev 
had  done  in  the  Baltics. 

Dr.  Bonner.  I  am  also  very  gratified  by  the  stand  that  Boris 
Yeltsin  had  taken  at  that  time  against  the  use  of  military  force  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Chairman  Smith.  Let  me,  at  this  point,  yield  to  Senator 
D'Amato,  for  his  questions  for  the  witnesses. 

Senator  D'Amato.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  just  going  to  raise  two 
questions.  And  they  are  ones  that  I  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  raised  privately.  Does  Mr.  Yeltsin  have  the  ability  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  this  military  action,  one? 

No.  2,  would  there  really  be  negotiations  where  the  status  of  the 
Chechen  people  were  to  be  considered  as  it  relates  to  independence 
or  the  question  of  sovereignty?  There's  a  fine  line.  Do  you  believe 
that  the  people  would  want  sovereignty  and  could  settle  for  that? 
Or  is  it  total  independence?  Doctor,  you  might  want  to  respond  as 
well  and  Ms.  Elahi. 

Dr.  Bonner.  It  is  my  opinion  that  prior  to  this  bloody  war,  it  was 
possible  to  actually  negotiate  about  some  sort  of  sovereignty,  con- 
duct negotiations  about  the  degrees  of  such  sovereignty,  and  look- 
ing for  ways  to  satisfy  the  Chechen  people  with  different  ap- 
proaches. But,  once  this  bloody  confrontation  has  taken  place,  I  do 
not  know  how  it  would  be  possible  to  talk  about  it. 

Today,  in  practical  terms,  in  Chechnya,  there  is  almost  no  family 
that  hasn't  lost  some  loved  one  in  this  war  and  which  was  not 
made  destitute  by  that  war.  Most  people  in  this  room  are  younger 
than  myself. 

But  I  remember.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  bombed-out 
Dresden,  and  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  destroyed  Stalin- 
grad. Today,  we  have  done,  in  Checnnya,  the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  Shasham.  If  I  may  comment,  Senator.  I  think  as  Dr.  Bonner 
mentioned  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  negotiate  before  this 
war. 

Dudayev  has  been  asking  Yeltsin  to  negotiate  since  1991,  even 
though  the  government  denies  that,  and  they  say  that  Dudayev  did 
not  want  to  negotiate.  He  has  been  begging  them,  "Let  us  sit  down 
and  talk  about  this  situation." 

But  they  refuse  to  talk  to  him  unless  Dudayev  agrees  with  their 
condition.  And  that  is,  'lay  down  your  arms  first,  then  well  nego- 
tiate." That  is  not  acceptable. 

The  Chechen  people  have  spoken,  and  they  wanted  independ- 
ence. But  after  this  barbarism  that  we  have  seen,  this  annihilation 
process  that  has  been  undertaken,  I  don't  think  the  Chechen  people 
will  even  settle  for  that. 

I  think  they  want  complete  independence.  And  I  think  as  free- 
dom-loving people  up  here  in  the  U.S.A.,  we  have  to  support  the 
independence  of  Chechnya. 

Interpreter.  Senator  D'Amato,  Dr.  Bonner  would  like  to  add 
also  on  the  first  part  of  your  question  about  the  ability  of  President 
Yeltsin  to  stop  the  bloodshed. 

Dr.  Bonner.  To  cease  military  activities  as  a  first  step  in  the  ne- 
gotiation process  with  Chechnya,  Yeltsin  has  to  conduct  talks  with 
Dudayev.  He  has  to  conduct  talks  with  people  who  actually  are  in 
authority  in  Chechnya,  not  present  every  several  days  a  new  spec- 
tacle of  conducting  talks  with  some  new  marionette  government 
that  Moscow  has  created. 

We  have  seen  many  such  puppet  governments  created  by  Moscow 
in  the  last  half  year  such  as  Khazlaulatov,  Khadzhiev  who  is  the 
former  Minister  of  Oil  Industry  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  now  the 
head  of  the  Moscow  hand-picked  government  of  Chechnya,  al- 
though he,  himself,  is  not  even  a  Chechen,  but  Adig. 

And  now  more  people  such  as  Sulemenov.  These  people  have  no 
authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chechen  people.  They  have  no  respect 
of  the  Chechen  people.  Negotiations  have  to  be  conducted  with 
Dudayev. 

Senator  D'Amato.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Goble  will  testify  on  this  issue  as  well, 
but  I  presume  that  the  problem  of  confi-onting  President  Yeltsin 
and  others  in  authority  in  Moscow  is  the  extent  of  their  actual 
power.  You  indicate,  prior  to  the  war,  that  a  negotiation  of  some 
type  of  autonomous  status  may  have  been  possible,  but  that  as  a 
result  of  the  war  and  the  attacks,  that  that  may  not  be  possible 
and  that  independence  from  Dudayev's  and  the  Chechen  people's 
standpoint  may  be  the  only  alternative. 

If  tnat  is  the  case,  how  much  flexibility  do  you  believe  Yeltsin 
has  or  others  in  authoritv  in  Russia  have  as  it  relates  to  a  prece- 
dent that  this  would  establish  for  other  regions  of  Russia  of  similar 
mind? 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  problem  confronting  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  conflict.  As  you  pointed  out  in  your  statement,  Sec- 
retary Christopher  has  been  talking  to  the  Foreign  Minister. 

And  I'm  sure  that  was  part  of  the  discussion  because  I  am  con- 
fident the  administration  is  pressing  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
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this  and  trying  to  act  as  an  honest  broker  in  pushing  Russia  to  re- 
solve this  matter  because  it  is  obviously  going  to  undermine,  as 
Senator  D'Amato  has  pointed  out,  properly  so,  any  constituency  in 
the  United  States  for  continuing  support  for  the  Russian  demo- 
cratic movement  and  the  free  market  movement  in  Russia. 

The  bottom  line  is,  what  flexibility  does  President  Yeltsin  now 
have  and  does  he  fear  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  that  will 
not  stop?  I  know  Mr.  Goble  is  dying  to  testify  on  tiiat,  and  HI  look 
forward  to  his  statement  too. 

Interpreter.  A  precedent  of  some  entity  separating  from  the 
Russian  Federation? 

Mr.  HoYER.  Yes.  In  other  words,  there  are  other  regions  who  feel, 
I'm  sure,  similarly  situated. 

Mr.  Shashani.  May  I  take  a  crack  at  that? 

Mr.  HoYER.  Dr.  Shashani,  I'd  be  glad  to  hear  your  comment. 

Mr.  Shasham.  Thank  you.  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  leeway  for 
Yeltsin  to  go  around  this  thing.  First  of  all,  Chechnya  is  not  a  sig- 
natory to  the  20  subgroups  of  the  Russian  Federation, 

Only  19  of  these  subgroups  have  joined  in  the  Federation. 
Chechnya  never  joined  in.  So,  that  is  a  legal  point  that  he  can  use. 

And  he  has  said  as  late  as  today,  once  the  war  ends,  that  he  will 
allow  free  elections  so  the  Chechen  people  will  determine  for  them- 
selves what  they  want. 

Everybody  knows  what  the  Chechen  want  except  Yeltsin.  So,  he's 
just  playing  games  with  them.  So,  there  is  no  document  whatsoever 
that  Chechnya  has  been  part  of  Russia  by  choice  ever  in  history, 
neither  during  czarist  Russia,  communist  Russia,  or  even  in  demo- 
cratic Russia. 

Interpreter.  Dr.  Bonner  would  also  like  to  add  to  that. 

Dr.  Bonner.  I  think  at  present,  Yeltsin,  on  his  own,  doesn't  have 
much  authority.  But  Yeltsin  only  exists  now  as  the  implementer  of 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  which  represents  the  interests  of 
the  army  and  of  power  ministers,  such  as  state,  security,  interior, 
and  the  military  industrial  complex. 

But  any  economic  or  diplomatic  pressure  on  Yeltsin  is  really 
translated  into  economic  and  diplomatic  pressure  on  that  entity  of 
collective  government.  And  they  do  have  the  space  for  maneuver- 
ing. I  think  as  a  result  of  negotiations,  it  would  be  possible  to  cre- 
ate some  sort  of  a  new  form  of  cooperation  or  relations. 

And  here  I  may  sort  of  act  as  a  personal  witness.  For  2  years, 
I  have  had  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Dudayev.  And  I  can  witness, 
for  sure,  that  Dudayev  never  has  refused  negotiations  with  Russia. 

But  Russia  was  refusing  to  negotiate  with  Dudayev.  I  have  also 
had  extensive  contacts  with  Dudayev  regarding  the  conflict  be- 
tween Ossetia  and  Ingushetia  in  which  he  could  have  been  of  help. 
But  once  again,  Russian  authorities  have  prevented  his  construc- 
tive participation. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Smith.  Mr.  Salmon. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  question  is  for  Ms. 
Elahi.  I  just  came  here  as  a  freshman  legislator,  and  my  family — 
we  were  privileged  to  do  a  tour  of  the  Holocaust  Museum  about  3 
weeks  ago. 
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It  was  a  very  harrowing  experience  for  me  and  my  family.  But 
I  see  some  parallels  here.  I  heard  Dr.  Bonner  mention  earlier  that, 
in  her  mind,  there  were  some  parallels  as  well  to  what  happened 
during  the  ethnic  cleansing  with  Hitler  and  the  Jews. 

And  I'm  wondering — last  October  there  was  a  campaign  to  re- 
move the  dark-skinned  people,  i.e.,  the  Chechens  and  other 
Caucasus  minorities  from  Moscow. 

We  understand  that  it  still  goes  on  to  a  certain  degree.  What  in- 
fluence did  anti-Chechen  prejudice  have  in  moving  Yeltsin  and  his 
advisors  to  military  action?  Do  you  think  that  part  of  this  could  be 
an  ethnic  issue,  a  racial  issue? 

Ms.  Elahi.  That's  an  issue  that's  very  difficult  for  us  to  assess. 
Obviously,  we've  documented  some  degree  of  the  racism,  the  arbi- 
trary arrest  of  individuals,  and  deportation. 

However,  to  draw  a  correlation  between  the  events  as  they  are 
now  taking  place  in  Chechnya  and  the  ongoing  sort  of  racist  behav- 
ior not  just  in  Russia,  I  might  add,  in  many  countries  in  Western 
Europe  as  well,  it's  very  hard  to  draw  that  sort  of  correlation. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Thank  you.  I  have  one  question  also  for  Dr.  Bonner. 
I  know  many  Americans  are  very  concerned  that,  if  Boris  Yeltsin 
is  not  in  power,  the  alternative  could  be  quite  worse. 

It  could  be  tragic  for  our  relations  with  Russia.  Could  you  com- 
ment as  to  those  thoughts? 

Dr.  Bo^fNER.  To  begin  with,  I  think  the  question  of  who  is  going 
to  be  the  President  is  less  important  than  the  question  of  who  is 
going  to  be  in  the  next  Duma,  in  the  next  Parliament.  The  election 
for  this  is  scheduled  now  in  less  than  10  months  from  today.  As 
to  the  Presidential  elections,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  next  presi- 
dent would  be  better  or  worse  than  Yeltsin. 

I  have  concerns.  I  am  afraid  that  the  war  in  Chechnya  is  not 
over,  that  the  situation  is  going  to  develop  into  a  very  grave  one. 
I'm  going  to  explain  right  now. 

I  expect  that,  even  though  the  military  campaign  in  Chechnya 
was  a  shameful  event  from  every  point  of  view,  nevertheless,  in  the 
next  few  days  we  will  proclaim  victory  and  Grachev,  Stepashin, 
Yerin  I  think  will  receive  recognition  as  heroes  of  Russia. 

And  then  using  as  a  pretext,  the  claim  that,  as  a  result  of  war 
the  region's  economy  as  well  as  the  Russian  economy  is  depleted, 
the  authorities  will  introduce  the  emergency  rule  in  Russia. 

In  which  case,  all  the  elections  and,  of  course,  any  democratic 
path  of  development  would  be  cutoff. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  appreciate  your  comments.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Smith.  I  want  to  thank  the  panel  for  their  outstanding 
testimony.  It  is  very  helpful  to  this  Commission  to  hear  from  peo- 
ple who  care  so  deeply  and  know  so  very  much  about  the  situation. 

I  do  thank  you,  and  I'd  like  to  bring  on  the  next  panel  at  this 
point.  Paul  Goble,  is  a  senior  associate  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Endowment  in  1991,  he  was  Special  Advisor 
on  Soviet  nationality  problems  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs  at  the  State  Department  and  was  the  Desk  Officer  for 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Earlier,  he  was  a  Special  Assistant 
for  Soviet  nationalities  at  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intel- 
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ligence  and  Research,  and  a  Soviet  Affairs  Analyst  at  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Charles  Fairbanks  is  a  research  professor  of  international  rela- 
tions at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies 
and  directs  the  Foreign  Policy  Institute  Program  for  Russian  and 
American  National  Securitj^  Policymaking.  Dr.  Fairbanks  has 
taught  at  Yale  and  the  University  of  Toronto  and,  from  1981  to 
1984,  was  on  the  policy  planning  staff  of  the  State  Department. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  patience,  and  we  look  forward  to 
your  testimony.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could,  within  about 
a  10-minute  period,  summarize  your  statement  and  then  we  will 
proceed  with  some  questions.  Your  written  statement  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record.  Mr.  Goble? 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  GOBLE,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE,  CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

Mr.  GoBLE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  important  ways,  the 
Chechen  people  have  won  the  battle  of  Grozny,  even  though  that 
city  now  lies  in  ruins.  And  they  will  win  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence even  though  the  forces  arrayed  against  them  appear  now  over- 
whelming. 

Moreover,  their  actions,  and  even  more,  those  directed  against 
them,  will  have  dramatic  consequences  for  the  Chechens  them- 
selves, for  the  government  and  people  of  the  Russian  Federation, 
and  for  us  as  well. 

Because  these  consequences  are  certain  to  be  far  more  fateful 
than  those  that  were  occasioned  by  the  end  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
each  of  them  deserves  to  be  examined  closely  and  with  care. 

Consequently,  I  want  to  applaud  you  and  the  Commission  for 
holding  these  hearings.  Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  participate, 
and  allow  me  to  underscore  my  agreement  with  your  remarks  and 
the  members  of  the  Commission  about  just  how  horrible  this  is,  be- 
cause the  situation  has  gone  from  being  a  very  small  problem  to 
being  at  the  center  of  the  possibility  of  the  destruction  of  much  that 
we  had  hoped  for  in  the  postcold  war  world. 

Six  months  ago,  only  a  handful  of  people  in  the  world  knew 
about  Chechnya  and  about  its  aspirations  for  independence.  In- 
deed, certain  leading  American  newspapers  could  not  even  spell  the 
name  of  the  people  correctly. 

Now,  however,  because  of  the  actions  of  the  Russian  security 
forces  and  the  Russian  army  and  the  behavior  and  statements  of 
Mr.  Yeltsin  and  others  in  Moscow,  the  whole  world  knows  who  the 
Chechens  are. 

Almost  all  Chechens  now  back  Dudayev,  something  that  was  not 
true  6  months  ago.  Most  of  the  North  Caucasians  now  back 
Chechnya,  something  that  was  not  true  6  months  ago. 

And  many  of  the  other  autonomous  formations  within  the  Rus- 
sian Federation  now  believe  that  they  should  make  a  move  too.  In 
short,  the  Chechens  have  established  themselves  on  the  map  of  the 
world. 

No  one  will  ask  whether  they  played  third  base  for  Detroit  last 
year  anymore.  But  the  botched  Russian  operation  against  the 
Chechens  has  highlighted  three  other  things  which  Moscow  and 
the  Western  apologencia  have  been  at  pains  to  deny. 
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First,  recent  events  have  shown  that  the  Chechens  are  not  a 
criminal  class,  that  the  Chechen  cause  is  not  about  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism, and  that  President  Dudayev,  himself,  is  not  a  thug. 

Last  October,  the  Russian  Government  expelled  "persons  of  Cau- 
casian nationality"  from  Moscow,  some  of  whom  were  criminals. 
Tragically,  the  Russian  Government  has  continued  to  say  that  thev 
expelled  criminals,  a  high  percentage  of  whom  happen  to  be  North 
Caucasians. 

Tragically,  a  year  ago,  the  American  Government  and  other 
Western  governments  failed  to  say  anything. 

Tragically,  the  operation  of  the  OMON  in  Moscow  and  other  Rus- 
sian cities  continues  with  friends  of  mine  who  are  from  the 
Caucasus  being  roughed  up,  having  their  doors  kicked  in  by 
Omontsi  as  recently  as  December  26th. 

The  Chechen  cause  is  not  about  Islamic  fundamentalism  as  much 
as  the  Russian  Government  is  at  pains  to  try  to  portray  it,  at- 
tempting to  find  allies  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  with  the 
Russians  somehow  being  the  defenders  of  Europe  against  Islam.  To 
the  extent  that  argument  is  accepted,  tragically  we  will  all  find 
ourselves  the  losers. 

And  President  Dudayev,  himself,  is  not  a  thug.  Reference  has 
been  made  by  members  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  Boris 
Yeltsin  was  in  the  Baltic  coim tries  in  January  1991.  He  wasn't  the 
only  person  in  the  Baltic  countries  in  January  1991. 

Major  General  Dzhokar  Dudayev,  the  youngest  major  general  in 
the  Soviet  Air  Force  and  Commandant  of  the  Tartu  Air  Base,  on 
January  8  went  on  Estonian  television  and  said  he  would  not  per- 
mit the  introduction  of  Soviet  paratroopers  to  shoot  at  xmarmed  ci- 
vilians and  freely  elected  governments.  And  he  was  instrumental 
in  protecting  Boris  Yeltsin  when  Yeltsin  flew  to  Tallinn  on  January 
13.  Second,  the  Chechens  have  demonstrated  for  all  to  see  that 
they  can  fight,  that  they  can  resist,  and  that  they  are  thus  credible 
as  a  state  people. 

That  is  not  true  of  many  of  the  other  formations  and  could  not 
be  true.  But  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  Chechens.  And  their  ability 
to  resist  will  gprow,  not  decline,  even  and  perhaps  especially  if 
Grozny  is  overrun. 

And  third,  the  public  attention  given  to  the  Chechens  has  called 
everyone's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Federation  and  its 
borders  are  far  and  away  the  most  artificial  of  any  of  the  post-So- 
viet successor  states. 

The  borders  that  we  are  so  worried  about  defending  were  drawn 
by  Stalin,  and  in  the  Russian  case,  they  were  drawn  by  negation. 
That  is  to  say,  Stalin  drew  the  non-Russian  borders  first.  What  was 
lefl  was  the  Russian  Federation.  Moreover,  he  drew  them  in  par- 
ticular ways  to  exploit  ethnic  conflict  and  justify  repression. 

It  is  one  thing  to  defend  borders.  It  is  far  more  important  to  de- 
fend human  rights.  I  would  like  to  echo  Congressman  Hoyer's  re- 
marks about  the  fact  that  there  is  a  silver  lining  in  this  very  dark 
cloud. 

While  to  an  increasingly  frightening  degree,  Boris  Yeltsin  has  re- 
capitulated in  Chechnya.  Mr.  Gorbachevs  approach  to  the  Baltic 
States  in   1990-1991,  drawing  on  many  of  the  same  arguments 
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such  as  "if  we  let  these  people  go,  we'll  have  to  let  all  the  people 

go- 

An  approach  which,  at  that  time  unintentionally,  and  now  equal- 
ly unintentionally,  is  going  to  transform  a  small  irritant  that  could 
have  been  solved  by  peaceful  negotiation  into  the  potential  explo- 
sive device  that  could  blow  the  Russian  Federation  apart,  just  as 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  efforts  to  hold  the  Baltic  countries  in  by  force  did 
to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Indeed,  now  the  tragedy  is  that  the  challenges  facing  Yeltsin  and 
the  central  Russian  Government  are  far  worse,  even  than  those 
that  were  facing  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  1991. 

He  has  absolutely  no  good  choices.  If  he  continues  the  military 
operation,  he  will  not  win.  The  Chechens  will  go  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  will  not  rely  on  the  drug  trade,  as  some  unnamed 
senior  administration  official  said  in  The  Washington  Post  yester- 
day. They  will  be  supported  by  the  population.  And  there  will  be 
a  guerrilla  war  across  the  North  Caucasus.  There  will  be  pipelines 
blown  up  which  will  have  serious  consequences  for  the  Russian 
State.  You  can't  defend  pipelines  from  terrorist  actions,  something 
that  the  Chechens  understand,  the  Russians  should  understand, 
and  we  have  to  understand. 

If  Yeltsin  starts  negotiations  and  makes  concessions  to  the 
Chechens  or  even  can  seize  their  independence,  he  will  certainly 
lead  other  regions  to  conclude  that  armed  resistance  works,  which 
is  a  very  dangerous  lesson.  Some  republics  will  line  up  and  ask  for 
even  more.  Seven  of  the  21  other  non-Russian  ethnic  autonomies 
have  already  gone  on  record  in  the  last  week  demanding  renegoti- 
ation of  their  relationship  with  Moscow. 

Still  others  are  thinking  about  it.  And  it  is  certain  that  what  was 
a  problem  that  could  have  been  solved,  as  the  Baits  could  have 
been  solved  in  1990,  became  the  occasion  as  a  zipper  pulling  the 
whole  place  apart.  The  seven  leaders  of  the  Middle  Volga 
autonomies,  it  should  be  noted,  include  three  ethnic  Russians  who 
are  protesting  Moscow's  behavior  as  well. 

And  if  the  struggle  goes  on  in  the  North  Caucasus,  if  negotia- 
tions don't  happen,  if  independence  is  not  granted,  then  Moscow 
will  face  a  situation  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  steps  such 
as  those  Dr.  Bonner  has  pointed  out. 

This  will  bleed  back  into  the  society.  While  I  totally  reject  Mr. 
Kozyrev's  suggestion  that  this  is  like  the  American  Civil  War,  a 
view  echoed  by  the  State  Department  spokesman  not  long  ago, 
there  is  one  thing  about  that  comparison  that's  true.  And  that  is, 
that  a  country  half  slave  and  half  free  cannot  long  endure,  as  Lin- 
coln said. 

And  if  there  is  an  effort  to  try  to  hold  the  Chechens  and  North 
Caucasians  by  force  alone,  I  guarantee  you  that  will  bleed  back 
into  Moscow,  into  Petersburg,  into  the  other  Russian  cities,  and 
make  Russia  a  different  country  than  we  hoped  for. 

But  it  is  true,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  development  in  Russia 
which  has  been  reflected  in  the  Chechen  events.  Thirty  years  ago, 
the  great  Chechen  emigre  Sovietologist,  Abdurakhman 
Avtorkhanov,  observed  that  he  didn't  object  to  calling  the  Soviet 
Union  an  industrial  society.  Not  because  there  wasn't  any  industry. 
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Because,  of  course,  there  was.  But  rather  because  there  wasn't  any 
society.  Because,  of  course,  there  wasn't. 

Now,  there  is  a  society.  And  mercifully,  that  society  embraces  an 
ever  greater  proportion  of  the  Russian  people.  It  now  embraces 
more  than  just  a  few  heroic  individuals  like  Elena  Bonner  and 
Sergei  Kovalev,  both  of  whom  have  spoken  out  in  the  defense  of 
human  rights  and  minority  rights  before. 

Now  it  includes  almost  all  Russians  who  are  themselves  sickened 
by  the  nightly  television  pictures  of  the  carnage  their  government 
is  inflicting  on  Grozny  without  their  approval.  According  to  polls, 
more  than  four  out  of  five  ethnic  Russians  now  oppose  Yeltsin's  use 
of  force  in  Chechnya.  And  this  outcry  has  led  the  Russian  Par- 
liament to  begin  to  respond,  to  try  to  put  pressure  on  Yeltsin. 
That's  why  there  was  a  secret  meeting  between  Mr.  Chernomyrdin 
and  Mr.  Zhirinovsky  10  days  ago  to  try  to  make  sure  that 
Zhirinovsky  would  block  such  moves. 

I  hope  Cfhernomyrdin  can  play  a  positive  role.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  report  does  not  give  me  much  encouragement.  Tragically, 
if  Mr.  Yeltsin  is  playing  by  the  Gorbachev  playbook  of  1990-1991, 
so  too  is  the  West.  We  seem  to  be  reading  the  same  script  we  were 
reading  in  1990-1991.  Although  in  recent  days  at  least,  finally, 
there  is  some  evidence  of  a  learning  curve. 

If  Secretary  Christopher  had  said  on  December  12  what  he  said 
yesterday,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  course  of  events  which  now  will 
have  so  many  tragic  consequences  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Now,  however,  we  have  less  influence  because  we  didn't  speak  up 
earlier.  For  the  first  weeks  of  this  conflict,  then  in  1991  and  as 
now,  most  Western  leaders  dismissed  Moscow's  attack  on  Chechnya 
as  that  country's  internal  affair  or  even  tried  to  domesticate  it  by 
paraphrasing  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  that  this  was  somehow 
like  the  Civil  War. 

Then  as  now,  most  Western  leaders  rushed  to  accept  the  claims 
of  the  Kremlin  that  the  victims  of  the  violence  were  somehow  to 
blame  for  it,  even  though  the  Chechens  have  declared  independ- 
ence 3  years  ago  and  have  been  trying  to  negotiate  ever  since. 

Then  as  now,  they  had  the  notion  that  the  leader  of  the  Kremlin 
was  somehow  not  to  blame.  There  was  a  camarilla.  Somebody  else 
was  doing  it,  even  as  they  accepted  that  he  was  the  only  conceiv- 
able leader  with  whom  they  could  negotiate,  thus  proving  that  we 
have  a  lot  of  intellectuals  in  the  West  who  can  have  two  contradic- 
tory ideas  in  their  head  at  the  same  time. 

And  then  as  now,  most  Western  leaders  failed  to  see  what  the 
stakes  are  and  how  their  approach,  one  which  could  unfortunately 
be  defined  as  a  commitment  to  stahiVnost'uber  alles,  was  contribut- 
ing to  the  very  instability  that  they  claimed  not  to  want. 

If  we're  going  to  get  out  of  our  current  box,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  three  challenges  to  meet.  An  intellectual  one.  A  practical 
one.  And  a  political  one. 

Intellectually,  we  need  to  understand  that  the  Russian  Federa- 
tion is  far  less  an  integral  state  than  any  of  the  other  successor 
states,  and  that  efforts  by  Moscow  to  make  it  into  one  by  force  will 
lead  to  its  demise,  just  as  they  did  with  the  demise  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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We  need  to  recognize  that  what  we  are  dealing  with  now  is  not 
so  much  the  demise  of  the  Russian  Army,  but  the  demise  of  the 
Russian  State.  Trying  to  rebuild  it  by  force  will  lead  to  all  kinds 
of  tragedies  there  in  the  neighborhood  and  with  us.  Moreover,  we 
must  recognize  that  whatever  happens  in  Russia  will  inevitably 
have  an  impact  on  its  neighbors  and  on  its  ability  to  have  good  re- 
lations with  us. 

Denying  the  obvious,  that  others  feel  threatened  by  a  Russia  be- 
having this  way  even  if  we  do  not,  is  not  a  good  basis  for  construct- 
ing an  approacn  to  these  countries  or  for  developing  a  policy  of  our 
own. 

Indeed,  the  unreasonable  expectations  that  some  have  raised 
about  the  possibilities  of  Russian-American  partnership  only  guar- 
antee that,  when  we  must  part  company  with  Moscow  on  some- 
thing like  Chechnya,  we  will  do  so  either  very  late,  lest  we  call  the 
entire  relationship  into  question,  or  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  something  like  this  single  problem  could  rip  through  the 
entire  relationship. 

And  that  is  a  big  risk. 

Practically,  it  seems  to  me,  we  need  to  craft  a  policy  that  denies 
aid  to  the  Russian  Government  without  denying  it  to  the  Russian 
people.  The  Russian  people  deserve  support.  The  Russian  CJovem- 
ment  deserves  condemnation.  That's  not  going  to  be  easy.  It's  hard 
to  separate  it  out.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  minimum  first  step  is  to 
end  our  relations  with  the  security  organs,  and  expand  our  aid  in 
the  humanitarian  sector. 

And  politically,  we  need  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  in 
a  period  of  incredibly  rapid  kaleidoscopic  change.  Only  10  years 
ago,  I  would  remind  you,  Boris  Yeltsin  was  a  regional  communist 
party  leader.  Only  4  years  ago,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  ordering 
the  killing  of  people  in  the  Baltic  States.  Only  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  Yeltsin  was  dispersing  the  Russian  Parliament  by  force  and 
expelling  people  from  his  capital  because  of  their  skin  color.  And 
only  a  year  ago,  the  Russian  Government  falsified  the  voting  statis- 
tics in  order  to  claim  that  there  had  been  an  adoption  of  a  new, 
strong.  Presidential  constitution. 

In  such  a  situation  where  people  and  positions  change  so  quickly, 
we  must  recognize  that  our  role  is  to  articulate  our  principles,  both 
because  they  are  important  and  because  there  are  Russians  who 
still  care  about  having  our  approval,  rather  than  supporting  indi- 
viduals regardless  of  what  they  do.  We  should  support  Yeltsin 
when  he  is  promoting  democracy  and  economic  reform.  We  should 
oppose  him  when  he  is  not.  He  deserves  both  praise  for  much  that 
he  has  done  and  condemnation  for  what  he  is  doing  now.  He  does 
not  deserve  uncritical  coddling. 

And  I'd  like  to  add  that  it  is  not  the  place  of  Western  countries 
to  decide  who  should  be  the  president  of  Russia.  That  is  a  choice 
for  the  Russian  people.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  principle  that 
the  Western  countries  should  insist  that  the  president  of  Russia 
live  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  including  human  rights,  if  he's  going 
to  be  part  of  the  West. 

Otherwise,  and  tragically  the  otherwise  has  been  true,  we  will  be 
removing  an  important  constraint  on  the  actions  of  the  Russian 
Government  and  find  ourselves  being  used  in  ways  we  cannot  pos- 
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sibly  want.  And  this  will,  thus,  unintentionally  subvert  our  own 
possibilities  for  moral  influence  not  only  in  Russia,  but  elsewhere 
around  the  world. 

The  danger  of  Chechnya  is  not  only  its  threat  to  Russia,  not  onlv 
a  threat  to  the  American/Russian  relationship,  but  to  the  possibil- 
ity that  Western  countries  will  have  an  impact  on  other  countries 
through  what  they  say  and  their  words  being  taken  seriously. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Paul  A.  Goble  has  been  placed  in  the 
appendix.] 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Goble,  for  that  fine  statement. 
I  would  like  now  to  ask  Dr.  Fairbanks  if  he  would  give  his  testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  FAIRBANKS,  RESEARCH 
PROFESSOR,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  FOREIGN  POLICY  INSTITUTE 

Dr.  Fairbanks.  I'm  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  this 
Commission  about  the  momentous  war  in  Chechnya,  We  could  talk 
about  the  North  Caucasus  in  the  question  period,  but  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  Russian  reaction  to  the  war  because  that's  the  most 
interesting  thing,  I  think. 

Americans  who  followed  Russian  foreign  policy  in  the  last  year 
or  18  months  thought  we  were  seeing  a  growing  Russian  consensus 
on  a  nationalist  and  assertive  foreign  policy,  a  consensus  that  in- 
cluded almost  all  of  the  foreign  policy  establishment,  including 
democratic  intellectuals,  most  of  them.  But  this  consensus  also 
seemed  to  have  its  roots  in  the  nationalism  of  the  Russian  public 
as  shown  in  the  high  vote  for  Zhirinovsky, 

Now,  what  did  the  Chechnya  war  show?  First,  it  showed  that 
antidemocratic  individuals  are  indeed  working  quite  energetically 
to  expand  Russian  power  by  brutal  means.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  officials  have  presented  this  as  a  matter  of  Russia  de- 
fending its  territorial  integrity,  but  the  same  expansion  of  Russian 
power  by  brutal  means  has  been  carried  on  outside  Russia's  state 
frontier,  particularly  in  Abkhazia,  where  a  long  series  of  operations 
were  carried  on  to  destabilize  and  dominate  tne  independent  gov- 
ernment of  Georgia,  Again,  in  Azerbaijan  recently  there  was  an  at- 
tempt at  a  coup  which  would  overthrow  the  president,  which  failed. 

I  think,  in  fact,  the  Chechen  war  is  one  element  in  a  larger 
struggle  tnat  is  going  on  partly  within  Russia,  partly  between  Rus- 
sia and  other  former  Soviet  states,  to  control  the  oil  of  the  Caspian. 
More  specifically,  Russian  and  Chechen  soldiers  are  dving,  I  be- 
lieve, over  the  issue  of  who  will  get  the  bribes  for  oil  export  li- 
censes. 

Now,  these  individual  officials  that  I've  talked  about  turned  out 
in  the  Chechen  crisis  not  to  be  competent.  Not  only  were  the  mili- 
tary tactics  ludicrously  unprofessional,  but  the  campaign  against 
Chechnya  showed  a  deeper  problem,  which  is  the  strategy  of  ex- 
panding Russian  power  by  creating  disorder  on  the  periphery. 

We  now  see  this  disoraer  rebounding  on  Russia,  coming  home  to 
Russia.  Dudayev's  fighters,  who  have  fought  much  better  than  any- 
one expected,  got  part  of  tneir  arms,  their  training,  and  their  com- 
bat experience  fi-om  the  Abkhaz  war  against  Greorgia  which  was 
planned  and  organized  by  these  expansionist  elements  in  the  Rus- 
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sian  Government.  Now,  today,  Abkhaz  fighters,  trained  and  armed 
bv  the  Russians,  are  fighting  on  the  side  of  Dzhokar  Dudayev  in 
Cfhechnya.  So,  this  is  a  very  incoherent  strategy  of  expanding  Rus- 
sian power.  It's  one  that,  at  this  point,  is  infecting  the  Russian 
Army  with  disorder  or  rather  revealing  the  disorder  in  the  Russian 
Army. 

My  next  point  would  be  that  Russia  today  has  no  central  govern- 
ment in  the  sense  of  an  organization  where  lower  officials  have  the 
habit  of  obeying  higher  officials.  That  was  shown  in  the  1991  coup. 
It  was  shown  again  in  1993.  The  Chechen  war  shows  that  Yeltsin 
has  made  no  substantial  headway  against  that  state  of  affairs. 

The  Russian  Government  is  a  place  where  one  official  does  not 
recognize  another  official  as  speaking  for  Russia.  There's  not  a 
sense  of  being  part  of  a  common  entity.  Officials  just  give  their  con- 
tradictory opinions,  if  you  follow  them  in  the  news,  Hke  any  other 
citizen  would  give  their  opinions.  This  is  the  result  of  a  far  reach- 
ing disintegration  of  the  state  machinery  which  has  been  going  on, 
at  least,  since  1985.  And  I  think  it  has  profoimd  implications  for 
American  policy. 

The  crisis  has  also  shown  that  the  Russian  people  do  not  feel 
that  the  government  represents  Russia.  There  is  a  very  strong 
sense  of  Russia,  and  a  sense  of  Russia  and  Russians  being  abusea 
and  mistreated,  which  is  understandable,  I  think.  But  there  is  not 
a  sense  among  Russians  that  this  government  represents  them. 

I  believe,  fundamentally,  most  Russians  regard  their  government 
as  being  like  a  gang  of  robbers.  Because  the  Russian  people — ^it's 
only  one  indication  of  this — ^have  massively  rejected  the  war.  As 
Congressman  Hoyer  said,  'This  is  Yeltsin's  war,  not  Russia's  war." 
That  is  the  great  surprise,  I  think. 

What  happened  to  that  assertive  and  nationalist  mood  that  many 
American  experts  were  saying  pervaded  the  Russian  public  even 
more  than  it  pervaded  the  Russian  Government?  You  would  have 
expected  that  Russian  nationalism  would  be  more  in  evidence  on 
the  Chechen  issue  than  any  of  the  "foreign  policy^  issues  because 
it  is  within  Russia's  national  frontier. 

The  great  surprise  was  that  not  only  was  the  public  as  a  whole 
opposed,  but  the  nationalists  inside  and  outside  the  army  were  op- 
posed. Even  Zhirinovsky's  first  reaction  was  to  oppose  the  war  in 
Chechnya. 

I  would  draw  from  this  that  we  have  deeply  misunderstood  Rus- 
sian nationalism,  except  for  the  nationalism  of  a  few  officials  of  the 
kind  I  spoke  of.  The  expansion  of  Russian  power  is  not  a  desire  or 
instinct,  but  a  posture.  It's  something,  a  kind  of  routine,  that  peo- 
ple go  through  which  is  a  response  to  some  other  need.  Not  some- 
thing that  people  actually  want.  This  is  also  true  of  the  concern  for 
Russians  abroad. 

There  is  a  real  problem  of  Russians  abroad,  of  their  human 
rights.  But  the  Russian  state  up  to  this  point  has  done  more  for 
the  Abkhaz,  the  Serbs  in  Bosnia,  and  the  anti-Dudayev  clans  in 
Chechnya  than  for  Russians  abroad. 

Further,  I  am  struck  by  how  Western,  or  Western  democratic,  is 
the  culture  of  foreign  policy  debate  now  in  Russia.  Great  fi-eedom 
of  speech,  no  respect  for  authority,  unlimited  partisanship — ^it  can 
become  the  same  kind  of  mess  that,  in  our  worst  moments,  Amer- 
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ican  foreign  policy  debate  can  degenerate  into.  But  the  rest  of  the 
time,  it's  a  feature  of  democratic  checks  and  balances.  And  it's 
enormously  useful  to  us,  I  think. 

The  Chechen  war  shows  that  even  the  present  degree  of  democ- 
racy in  Russia  is  an  enormous  gain  for  world  peace  and  security. 
And  it's  extremely  important  to  the  United  States  to  maintain  it 
as  long  as  possible. 

There  is  something  deeper  in  the  public's  reaction  to  the  Chechen 
war,  I  think.  There's  a  lot  of  partisanship  in  it,  a  lot  of  distrust  of 
their  government  in  it.  But  tnere  is  also  a  deep,  deep  aversion  to 
fighting,  killing,  and  dying,  something  that  most  Americans  also 
have  and  most  Western  Europeans  have  even  more.  The  Chechens, 
for  example,  do  not  have  it.  But  Russians  are,  in  that  respect,  like 
us.  They  are  fundamentally  Western  in  this.  And  I  must  say  that 
that's  a  surprise  to  me  as  well. 

I  hope  that  we  can  discuss  the  policy  implications  of  the  war  dur- 
ing questions.  For  now,  the  one  thing  I  would  hope  everyone  would 
remember  that  we  have  learned  from  this  war  is  that  the  Russian 
people  are  not  imperialist.  I  end  there.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Fairbanks,  for  your  testimony. 
I  will  start  with  a  few  questions  and  yield  to  my  colleagues. 

Earlier  today,  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  this  room,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  was  our  witness,  and  he 
touched  on  issues  all  around  the  ^lobe. 

I  asked  him  a  number  of  questions  regarding  the  Chechnya  situ- 
ation, and  his  comment  was,  "We  should  have  been  more  alert," 
we,  being  the  Clinton  administration,  the  State  Department.  He 
noted  there  were  many  warnings  which  should  have  moved  us  to 
the  point  of  being  proactive — which  is  my  word — ^but  he  said  there 
were  many  warnings.  He  also  said  the  comparison  to  a  civil  war 
was  "absurd,"  and  that  lends  legitimacy  to  the  use  of  force. 

Perhaps  my  colleagues  have  read  this,  but  I  would  point  out  too, 
that  there  was  a  very  incisive  and  very  critical  article  published  in 
the  International  Herald  Tribune  by  John  Maresca,  who  was  our 
Ambassador  to  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Maresca  said,  and  I  will  quote  very  briefly,  "President 
Bill  Clinton  has  called  the  episode  in  Chechnya  an  "internal"  Rus- 
sian matter,  and  has  expressed  hope  that  the  Russians  will  carry 
out  their  repression  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"Meanwhile,  the  spokesman  of  the  U.S.  State  Department  has 
compared  the  attack  on  Chechnya  with  the  American  Civil  War." 

And  he  points  out  that,  "The  fact  is  that  the  White  House,  and 
the  president  who  resides  there,  have  in  our  time  acquired  a 
central  responsibility  as  the  West's  voice  of  moral  authority,  and 
President  Clinton  has  abdicated  this  role  in  the  way  he  has  treated 
the  Chechen  crisis." 

Mr.  Goble,  vou  talked  about  a  learning  curve.  Mistakes,  I  think, 
clearly  have  been  made  not  just  by  our  own  government,  but  by 

f governments  in  Europe  as  well.  As  a  result,  you  point  out  there  s 
ess  influence  because  we  did  not  speak  out  earlier.  I  think  these 
reactions  are  tragic  and  unfortunate,  and  if  you  want  to  speak  to 
that  as  well,  that  would  be  fine. 

But,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  OSCE  has  made  some 
strong  statements  that  it  wants  to  fashion  a  mission  to  go  to 
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Chechnya.  What  role  perhaps  would  the  United  Nations  have  to 
play  in  this,  if  any? 

Certainly,  the  OSCE  is  trying  to  play  a  role.  How  do  we  reclaim 
that  moral  authority  to  speak  out  boldly?  Instead  of  trying  to  nu- 
ance this  to  facilitate  change,  are  we  going  to  say  mistakes  have 
been  made?  It's  time  to  say  you've  made  a  g^oss  violation  of  human 
rights  against  an  entire  people.  Change  has  to  be  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Goble? 

Mr.  Goble.  I'd  like  to  address  both  parts  of  your  question.  The 
first  is  how  did  we  miss  this? 

Most  people  who  are  covering  Russia,  most  people  who  are  so- 
called  Russian  experts,  in  fact,  know  nothing  about  the  country  be- 
yond the  ring-road.  The  ring-road  around  Moscow  is  far  more  of  a 
barrier  to  understanding  than  is  the  beltway  around  Washington. 

The  fact  is  that  Russia  is  an  enormous  country.  We  have  not  de- 
veloped a  cadre  of  experts  on  Russia.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
people  who  are  experts  on  Moscow  and  a  couple  of  other  cities.  And 
that's  about  the  ethnic  Russians. 

If  you  talk  about  some  of  these  other  minority  peoples  who  speak 
very  strange  languages  often  and  who  have  names  that  are  hard 
to  pronounce  and  spell,  the  one  way  I  know  an  issue  is  getting  hot 
is  when  I  get  three  journalists  calling  me  in  the  space  of  a  morning 
asking  me  how  to  spell  some  group  and  where  it  is  relative  to  Mos- 
cow. 

We  have  not  paid  attention  to  these  groups.  If  we  had  been  read- 
ing the  North  Caucasian  press,  which  we  have  not  been  doing  as 
a  government  or  as  a  community  of  experts  in  the  West,  if  we  nad 
been  paying  attention  to  the  discussions  about  Chechnya  that  have 
appeared  in  a  variety  of  places  in  the  Transcaucasus,  in  the  Middle 
Volga,  in  Kazan,  the  capital  of  Tatar  Republic,  we  would  have  been 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  was  a  fault  line  issue. 

If  we  had  even  been  reading  the  Baltic  press,  which  has  covered 
this  rather  more  extensively  than  has  the  American  press  over  the 
last  year  or  so,  we  would  have  known  a  great  deal  more. 

We  haven't.  And  I  think  that's  a  major  problem.  If  we'd  known 
what  was  coming,  we  could  have  given  a  warning. 

I  think  we  surrendered  a  lot  of  our  moral  authority  when  we 
didn't  protest  the  expulsion  of  persons  of  Caucasian  nationality 
very  publicly  last  October.  I  mean,  I  think  we  were  simply  wrong. 

As  to  what  we  should  be  doing  in  the  future,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  OSCE  is  getting  involved.  I'm  not  sure  I  see  a  role  for  the 
United  Nations  yet. 

For  one  thing,  I  think  the  OSCE  should  be  given  a  shot  on  this. 
I  think  the  most  important  thing,  however,  as  we  get  involved,  both 
the  OSCE  and  the  United  States,  is  to  reflect  on  how  this  is  con- 
nected to  other  things. 

Whether  Yeltsin  is  in  charge  or  not,  whether  there  is  a  Russian 
Government  or  not,  are  issues  that  are  important  to  discuss.  But 
anybody  in  Moscow  operates  within  a  certain  number  of  con- 
straints. And  we  have  to  understand  those  constraints.  Tragically, 
6  months  ago,  they  could  have  negotiated  Chechen  independence, 
and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  Chechen  question. 

That  is  no  longer  true,  tragically.  It  has  spread  a  great  deal  more 
widely.  And  the  fact  that  there  is  no  central  institution  is  leading 
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to  a  situation  where  Russian  regions  are  beginning  to  talk  about 
walking  out  of  this  enterprise.  In  the  last  issue  of  December  1994 
of  Moscow  News,  everyone  was  impressed  by  the  articles  about 
Chechnya.  There  were  half  a  dozen  articles  about  Chechnya.  The 
article  that  probably  mattered  the  most  was  back  on  page  14.  It 
was  a  description  of  a  meeting  of  the  Russian  leaders,  of  the  Rus- 
sian Far  East,  saying  they  were  very  unhappy  with  Chechnya. 

They  were  very  unhappy  with  what  the  Russian  Grovemment 
was  doing.  They  wanted  a  new  deal.  And  if  they  didn't  get  it,  they 
were  going  to  lead  the  civic  accord  and  start  making  demands 
about  radical  changes  in  Moscow  or  between  themselves  and  Mos- 
cow. 

And  I  think  before  we  get  involved,  we  should  start  thinking 
about  those  broader  questions.  Because  I  think  Congressman 
Hoyer  is  right.  Any  government  in  Moscow  operates  under  con- 
straints. And  we  have  to  understand  where  those  are  if  we're  not 
going  to  unintentionally  produce  something  we  don't  want  to  see. 

So,  I  think  we  should  be  very  tough  on  the  human  rights  ques- 
tion right  now  because  there  are  obvious  violations.  And  I  think  we 
should  be  equally  tough  about  the  need  to  negotiate  this  politically 
rather  than  the  use  of  force.  But  I  think  as  we  get  into  it,  we  have 
to  understand  where  the  fault  lines  from  this  can  go.  Because  while 
I  agree  that  the  Russian  people  are  not  imperialists,  I  believe  there 
are,  shall  we  say,  objects  of  interest  that  a  Russian  Government 
could  whip  up  Russian  opinion  to  project. 

And  one  last  point  and  then  I'll  shut  up.  I  think  there's  been  a 
lot  of  loose  talk  about  how  the  Russian  Army  isn't  there  anymore. 
You  know,  why  were  we  afraid  of  these  people,  obviously  they 'can't 
fight? 

I  think  it's  terribly  important  to  understand  that  the  Russian 
Army  didn't  want  to  be  there.  This  is  not  an  enterprise  that  was 
led  by  the  Army.  The  secret  police  did  this  just  like  in  1991  with 
Gorbachev.  The  army  gets  sucked  in,  doesn't  want  to  be  there.  The 
population  is  opposed.  The  draftees  don't  want  to  fight.  The  mili- 
tary commanders  aren't  happy  about  this  task. 

The  fact  that  they  can't  perform  there,  I  would  argue,  should  not 
be  extrapolated  to  mean  that  the  Russian  Army  can't  do  anything. 
It's  not  the  army  of  5  years  ago  or  even  1  year  ago.  But  I  think 
it's  very  dangerous  some  of  the  things  that  are  being  said  now 
about  how  the  Russian  Army  or  the  Russian  military  couldn't  be 
used,  could  not  be  effective  under  any  circumstances. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hoyer,  I  believe,  has  to  leave. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Goble,  Dr.  Fairbanks,  I  apologize.  I  must  leave 
because  I  have  another  meeting  that  I  have  to  go  to  now.  I  would 
observe,  and  I'm  not  sure  Chairman  Smith  recalls  this,  but  Senator 
DeConcini  and  I,  Mr.  Goble,  did  in  fact  write  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent prior  to  the  last  United  States-Russia  summit,  subsequent  to 
the  Caucasians  being  expelled  from  Moscow  and  raised  the  issue. 

However,  having  said  that,  I  think  your  criticism — we  did  not 
make  it  as  public  as  we  should  have.  We  probably  should  have  had 
a  hearing  at  that  time  on  the  issue  that  would  have  made  it  much 
more  visible  than  we  did. 
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That  might  have  been  useful.  I'm  also  reminded,  ironically,  that 
Senator  DeConcini  and  I,  long  before  or,  at  least  before  Yugoslavia 
broke  up,  wEinted  to  have  hearings.  The  State  Department  was  ad- 
amant tnat,  if  we  had  one  hearing,  we  would  precipitate  the  break- 
up of  Yugoslavia.  Apparently,  it  did  whether  we  had  hearings  or 
not. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Smith  for  having  this 
hearing.  I  think  that  one  of  the  lessons  that  we  have  learned  and 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  Helsinki  process,  and  we're  now  going 
to  get  confused.  We're  still  the  Commission,  not  the  organization. 

Now  that  we  have  the  Organization  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  we're  still  the  Commission.  But  one  of  the  things  I  think 
we've  learned,  and,  Mr.  Goble,  you  referred  to  this,  and.  Dr.  Fair- 
banks, obviously  you,  I'm  sure  reflect  this  as  well,  is  that  very  few 
of  these  issues  are  helped  by  being  kept  in  the  dark. 

Now  there  is  a  great  institutional  effort  among  the  bureaucracies 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  to  try  to  want  to  keep  it  in  close. 
But  my  experience  has  been  that  in  even  the  short  run,  that  such 
action  really  is  not  helpful.  And  this  hearing,  I  think,  is  one  step 
toward  sending  a  message  that  there  is  a  very  serious  concern  in 
the  United  States  with  reference  to  how  Russia  or  Yeltsin  is  con- 
ducting this  enterprise. 

Certainly,  contrary  to  international  standards  that  we  need  to 
strengthen  at  every  turn.  So,  I  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  regret 
that  I  can't  bring  Dr.  Fairbanks  into  that  colloquy  that  you  wanted 
to  get  to.  At  least  I'm  sure  that  Chairman  Smith  and  maybe  others 
will  do  that.  But  I  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  I've  read 
both  of  your  statements.  They're  excellent. 

And  they've  educated  me.  Mr.  Salmon  mentioned  earlier  about 
the  historical  aspect  that  Dr.  Shashani  had  brought  forward.  I  cer- 
tainly leave  this  hearing  better  educated  and  more  resolved.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you,  Steny.  We  appreciate  that.  Mr. 
Royce? 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Goble,  on  one  of  your 
comments  here  you  said  we  need  to  draft  a  policy  that  denies  aid 
to  the  Russian  Uovernment  without  denying  it  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. 

What  happened  to  our  plans  to  boost  civil  society  in  Russia  and 
to  shore  up  democratic  institutions  and  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  re- 
form and  control  the  impulses  of  the  KGB  and  other  coercive  state 
mechanisms  in  Russia?  What  went  wrong  with  the  aid  policy  to 
Russia?  Because  something  has  failed  us  in  a  major  way  and  failed 
Russia  and  failed  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GrOBLE.  I  think  that  something  very  profoundly  went  right, 
as  well  as  went  wrong.  I  think  that  tne  Russians  are  speaking  out, 
I  think  some  of  the  press  coverage  is  a  reflection  of  some  of  the 
projects,  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  the  USIA  pro- 
grams. I  think  those  have  been  helpful  in  producing  the  public  re- 
action. 

I  think  that  what  has  gone  wrong  is  that  Mr.  Yeltsin  has  ex- 
ploited, what  I  call,  the  incredible  power  of  weakness  argument 
just  as  Mr.  Gorbachev  did.  He  goes  around  saying,  "I'm  so  weak 
you  must  support  anything  I  do. '  And  people  say,   Apes  Yeltsin  la 
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a  candidate.  And  that  as  a  result,  we  have  not  been  addressing  the 
problems  of  the  KGB,  the  secret  police. 

And  make  no  mistake,  this  policy  in  Moscow  originated  with  the 
secret  police,  not  the  army.  The  army  would  not  have  done  this  on 
its  own.  We  Americans  tend  to  blame  the  army  thinking  they're  the 
most  conservative  people.  Wrong.  This  is  the  secret  police.  January 
1991  was  the  secret  police. 

To  get  involved  with  that,  is  to  get  involved  not  in  things  that 
you  give  aid  to,  although  we  have  cooperated  with  some  of  their  po- 
lice agencies.  I  think  we  have  to  reexamine  that  even  if  it's  done 
in  the  name  of  good  things.  That  kind  of  cooperation,  unfortu- 
nately, sends  a  signal  of  moral  equivalence  which  isn't  there  yet 
with  respect  to  the  institutions  in  the  Russian  Federation. 

Second,  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  clear.  Mr.  Yeltsin  has  en- 
gaged in  the  renaming  of  a  lot  of  Soviet  era  institutions  and  not 
their  dismantling.  The  United  States  has  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  economic  reform  is  more  important  than  democratic 
reform  and  with  a  certain  Neo-Marxist  notion  that,  if  they  get  the 
economics  right,  the  democracy  will  follow. 

Why  should  one  make  that  assumption?  There  are  too  many 
counter-examples.  They  might  get  the  economic  reform  right,  but 
if  the  political  system  is  wrong,  big  trouble.  We've  seen  that  else- 
where in  the  world.  We  saw  it  in  Germany  which  had  a  very  pow- 
erful economy.  I  think  we  should  be  far  more  concerned  about 
democratic  institution  building  than  we've  been. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  bothers  me,  and  I  think  Charles 
Fairbanks  and  I  disagree  slightly  about  just  how  Western  a  coun- 
try Russia  is.  I  think  Russia  needs  to  be  integrated  into  the  West. 
One  way  to  do  that,  I  think,  would  be  much  larger  educational  ex- 
changes. 

In  the  academic  year  1993-1994,  which  is  the  last  year  that  I 
have  numbers  for,  there  were  65,000  students  from  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  in  American  Universities.  There  are  2,600  Rus- 
sians. If  you  want  to  have  an  impact  on  this  place,  you're  going  to 
have  to  do  more.  But  we've  got  to  speak  out  about  dismantling  the 
secret  police. 

I  think  if  the  Russians  are  asking  us  for  aid,  of  any  kind,  we 
have  a  right  to  say  that,  if  you're  going  to  get  our  aid,  you  must 
do  certain  things  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the  game.  Having  police 
forces  that  go  around  arresting  people  because  of  their  skin  color 
is  simply  wrong,  morally  and  totally  at  variance  with  American  in- 
terests. And  you  can't  do  it. 

It  is  true  that  Congressman  Hoyer  and  others  did  speak  out  in 
October  1993.  The  American  Government  didn't.  And  that's  the 
problem.  We've  got  to  be  very  clear  about  that. 

I'm  opposed  to  cutting  off  all  aid  to  Russia.  I  want  to  have  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Russian  people.  They've  been  right.  They've  been 
better  than  some  Western  governments.  But  I  want  to  make  very 
sure  that  none  of  our  money,  or  none  of  our  public  statements,  ap- 
pear to  support  the  organization  of  repression  in  the  Russian  state, 
but  rather  are  directed  specifically  to  dismantling  it. 
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Russia  becoming  a  democracy  is  far  more  important  to  the  rela- 
tionship with  us  tnan  Russia  becoming  a  capitaHst  society.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  SMITH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Royce.  Before  we  conclude,  I'll 
just  ask  some  additional  questions.  Dr.  Fairbanks,  did  you  want  to 
speak  to  that  issue? 

Dr.  Fairbanks.  Only  to  say  that  I  absolutely  agree  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  and  other  ef- 
forts that  do  reach  democratic  individuals  and  groups  rather  than 
the  government. 

It  also  strikes  me  that  the  fact  that  Russia  does  not  have  a  uni- 
fied government,  means  that  we  can  choose  our  interlocutors  in  our 
relationships  with  Russia  to  substantial  degree.  And  through  leaks 
in  Moscow,  it's  quite  clear  who  is  in  favor  of  this  brutal  war — 
Yeltsin,  Kozyrev,  Stepashin,  the  head  of  the  former  KGB,  and 
Grachev  are  the  most  important  people — and  who  was  against  it, 
primarily  Chernomyrdin. 

And  since  they  still  want  a  lot  from  the  West,  particularly  from 
the  IMF  and  World  Bank,  it's  possible,  I  think,  to  strengthen  the 
more  responsible  elements  by  simply  refusing  to  give  anything  to 
somebody  like  Kozyrev,  if  he  comes  asking. 

Chairman  Smith.  With  respect  to  U.S.  aid  to  Russia  Congress 
and  the  administration  will  have  a  very  difficult  time  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  is  the  best  course  of  action.  I  can  say,  I  think  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction,  aid  is  at  risk  right  now  as  I  speak. 

Dr.  Bonner  had  testified  earlier  about  suspending  that  aid.  Dr. 
Goble,  you  made  the  point  that  getting  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
people,  as  opposed  to  the  government  and  yet  that  distinction  may 
be  very  hard  to  draw.  Humanitarian  aid  may  be  one  way  to  facili- 
tate that.  The  Commission  received  a  fax  statement  from  Leonid 
Guzman,  a  spokesman  for  the  former  Prime  Minister,  Gaidar.  And, 
I  would  like  to  quote  very  briefly  from  it  because  it  makes  a  point 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  made. 

As  part  of  the  debate,  you  might  want  to  respond  to  it.  Mr. 
Guzman  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Choice  of  Russia  and,  again,  an  advisor  to  the  former  Prime 
Minister. 

He  writes  in  this  statement,  "Russian  democracy  has  not  died, 
but  is  ill.  Its  death  would  be  a  tragedy  not  only  for  Russia,  but  for 
the  world.  Assistance  for  Russian  democracy  today  is  not  only  the 
moral  obligation  of  all  those  who  support  the  values  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity,  but  it  is  also  the  only  way  to  ensure  a  less  dan- 
gerous world  for  all  of  us  and  for  our  cnildren." 

He  points  out,  "It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  reduce  economic 
cooperation  with  Russia,  and  even  worse  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions. Such  actions  would  be  a  gift  to  Russia's  antidemocratic 
forces.  It  would  enable  them  to  consolidate  their  current  positions. 
By  hurting  ordinary  citizens,  sanctions  would  give  those  lorces  the 
confirmation  they  are  seeking  of  the  evil  intentions  of  the  West." 

Again,  that  is  coming  from  someone  who,  I  believe,  believes  very 
strongly  in  democracy.  How  would  you  respond  to  that  kind  of 
statement?  What  would  your  advice  be  to  us,  and  by  extension,  to 
Congress  and  the  Administration  as  we  look  at  the  aid  question? 
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Mr,  GoBLE.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  broad  range  of 
options  with  regard  to  aid  that  it  is  not  either  we  continue  to  give 
them  as  much  as  we  have  in  the  same  way  that  we  have,  or  we 
impose  economic  sanctions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  do  is  you  signal  very  clearly  your 
displeasure  with  certain  things,  indicating  that  there  is  a 
ratcheting  up  that  will  take  place  if  changes  do  not  occur.  A  lot  of 
that  can  be  done  in  private.  You  don't  have  to  beat  them  about  the 
head  with  the  linkage  issue.  OK? 

I  think  the  argument  that  you  mustn't  cutoff  aid  because  itil 
help  the  Russian  right-wing  is  a  variant  of,  "I'm  so  weak  you  have 
to  support  me." 

In  June  1991,  there  was  a  classical  cartoon  published  when  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  went  to  the  G7  in  London.  And  it  showed  him  in 
the  guise  of  a  bank  robber  standing  at  a  bank  window  holding  a 
gun  to  his  head.  And  the  caption  said,  "Give  me  your  money,  or 
your  friend  gets  it."  Now,  I  think  that  was  a  false  argument  then. 
I  think  it's  a  false  argument  now. 

I  would  not  advocate  economic  sanctions  against  Russia.  I'm  in 
favor,  in  fact,  of  a  great  deal  more  aid  than  we  have  been  willing 
to  give  up  to  now.  But  I  would  do  it  in  a  different  way. 

I  would  get  it  to  NGO's.  I  would  get  it  to  local  officials.  I  would 
get  it  to  those  who  are  identified  with  democratic  policies.  And  I 
would  do  things  that  strengthen  the  communications  network.  See- 
ing this  on  TV  has  mattered  a  lot.  I  would  echo  Dr.  Bonner's  com- 
ments about  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe. 

I  think  it's  tragic  that  those  have  been  cut  back  and  are  being 
cut  further  back.  One  of  the  reasons  the  Russian  Government 
hasn't  been  able  to  get  away  with  this  is  the  whole  world  is  watch- 
ing. It's  terribly  important  that  the  Russian  Government,  as  Con- 
gressman Hoyer  has  pointed  out,  realize  that  the  whole  world  is 
watching. 

If  the  radios  continue  to  perform  that  function,  the  Voice  of 
America  does,  our  cooperation  with  journalists  does,  I  think  those 
kinds  of  things  should  go  on.  Because  I  believe  that  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  Russian  democratic  opinion  and  opposition  to  the 
Chechnya  war  are  a  result  of  our  aid,  a  result  of  some  of  our  pro- 
grams, not  in  spite  of  what  we've  done.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Smith.  Dr.  Fairbanks. 

Dr.  FAiRBAhfKS.  Yes.  Let  me  speak  to  that  too.  I  think  that  be- 
cause Russia  does  not  have  a  real  government,  diplomacy  has  very 
little  use,  though  it  does  have  some. 

Aid  is  the  primary  thing  that  gives  us  leverage  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union.  So,  it  is  necessary  to  trim  it.  But  one  has  to  do  that 
quite  carefully.  I  think  we  don't  want  to  aid  Yeltsin,  Stepashin,  and 
their  war  machine.  What  do  we  want  to  aid? 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  one  can  identify  in  the  Russian  people  who 
clearly  are  the  supporters  of  democracy  and  the  people  who  are 
friendly  toward  the  West.  And  let  me  just  speak  of  two  groups 
here. 

One  group  is  coal  miners  in  places  like  the  Kuzbas;  the  Free 
Trade  Union  Institute  is  working  with  them  quite  actively.  But 
they  don't  have  enough  money  to  do  anything  very  serious. 
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Second,  what  Russians  call  the  scientific  and  technical 
intelligentia.  It  would  be  hard  to  translate,  but  people  who  read 
and  write  for  a  living  of  whom  there  are  a  staggering  number  in 
Russia  and  who  are  being  wiped  out  by  the  hardships  of  the  eco- 
nomic transition. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  a  figure  that  I  think  is  very  striking.  The 
average  salary  in  Russia  averaging  all  the  professions  is  about 
260,000  rubles  a  month.  The  average  salary  of  people  who  read  and 
write  for  a  living,  who  tend  to  be  peculiarly  close  to  us,  is  160,000 
rubles.  The  average  salary  in  the  gas  industry,  which  benefits  from 
these  shenanigans  that  led  to  the  Chechen  war,  is  a  million  rubles. 
We  are  allowing  the  people  who  are  our  constituency  in  Russia  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  transition  to  the  market.  And  that  could  easily 
be  changed  I  think. 

Chairman  Smith,  Mr.  Goble,  you  did  this  again  today,  you've  ac- 
cused the  West  of  defending  Stalin's  borders.  As  you  know,  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  the  principles  say  it  must  be  done  peacefully 
and  mutually. 

Mr.  Ck)BLE.  That's  right. 

Chairman  Smith.  What  do  vou  think  the  OSCE  should  be  doing 
to  address  the  whole  issue  of  borders?  How  should  we  be  looking 
at  that  now? 

Obviously,  the  first  thing  to  do  in  this  terrible  bloodletting  is  to 
stop  the  war  and  to  end  the  human  rights  abuses. 

But  that  larger  question  of  changing  borders,  you  mentioned 
seven  different  regions  or  republics  are  negotiating  right  now?  How 
should  that  be  done  within  the  framework  of  the  OSCE? 

Mr.  GrOBLE.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  there  were  no  link- 
age between  the  borders  on  a  map  and  the  status  of  human  rights. 
It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  there  often  is  a  linkage. 

The  borders  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia were  drawn  with  the  explicit  purpose  of  exacerbating  ethnic 
tensions  and  creating  them  where  they  did  not  previously  exist,  by 
creating  local  minorities,  local  majorities,  and  then  dependent  rela- 
tionships. And  these  borders  were  intended  to  make  the  emergence 
of  a  liberal  society  impossible. 

The  borders  that  we  see  around  the  world  are  all,  in  some  ways, 
artificial.  And  then  people  say,  "Well,  if  they're  all  artificial,  then 
why  talk  about  any  of  them?"  That's  the  usual  argument.  Let  me 
suggest  that  some  borders  are,  nonetheless,  to  paraphrase  Orwell, 
more  artificial  than  others. 

And  that  the  argument  about  stability  of  borders,  we  heard,  you 
will  recall,  in  1990  and  1991  with  regard  to  the  Baltic  countries, 
with  regard  to  the  non-Baltic  Republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
with  regard  to  the  republics  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Then  the  view  was  that  the  only  borders  that  we  were  going  to 
accept,  ultimately,  were  the  borders  of  the  Union  Republics  in 
these  two  countries.  I  would  remind  you  that  there  are  peoples  far 
more  numerous  who  only  got  autonomous  status  under  Stalin. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  morally  and  politically,  whether  the 
fact  that  Stalin  drew  particular  borders  and  decided  somebody  got 
to  be  a  union  republic  and  somebody  else  didn't,  should  necessarily 
be  the  basis  of  continuing  them  for  all  time. 
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I  definitely  believe  in  peaceful  change.  I  do  not  want  war.  I  want 
the  Russian  aggression  here  stopped.  But  let  us  also  not  kid  our- 
selves. This  is  Russian  aggression  against  a  population.  The 
Chechens  did  not  start  firing  against  the  Russians. 

The  newspapers  here  talk  about  the  Chechen  rebels  or  bandits 
or  whatever.  TTie  fact  is,  there  was  a  peaceful  population  that  said, 
"We  want  to  be  independent;  we  want  to  negotiate  a  relationship." 
The  Russians  refused  to  negotiate.  And  they  sent  in  force.  It  is  not 
the  Chechens  who  are  challenging  the  Helsinki  rules.  It  is  the  Rus- 
sians who  are  challenging  them. 

I  believe  that  the  ultimate  redress  for  a  community  which  is 
under  such  attack  must  be  some  presumption  that  it  has  some 
claim  to  leaving.  I  believe  that,  because  I  believe  that  if  you  do  not 
allow  that  as  an  ultimate  exit,  hopefully  a  minimal  number  of 
cases,  but  as  an  ultimate  exit,  you  will  in  effect  be  giving  carte 
blanche  to  central  government  to  do  things  like  unfortunately  the 
President  said  the  other  day,  "It's  your  internal  affair.  We  hope  you 
can  end  it  with  minimal  carnage." 

Forgive  me,  but  I  don't  think  anybody  who  believes  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  wants  to  be  left  in  that  position.  We  want  to  be  for 
the  protection  of  humgin  rights.  It  is  far  more  important  that 
human  rights  be  protected  than  the  lines  on  a  map  drawn  by  a  dic- 
tator be  maintained. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  all  borders  should  be  changed.  But  it  is 
to  say  that  this  is  an  algebra:  if  you  don't  allow  borders  to  be 
changed,  you  will  affect  the  way  political  and  military  authorities 
will  deal  with  minority  populations  in  the  absence  of  other  means 
of  intervention. 

Now,  where  other  means  of  intervention  are  possible,  and  I  hope 
that  now  that  the  CSCE  can  play  a  role.  But  I  think  there  will  be 
occasions  where  that  isn't  possible.  And  I  think  we  have  to  be  very 
clear  that  it  is  the  protection  of  human  rights  we  are  concerned 
about  in  the  first  instance. 

If  that  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  border  change,  then  it  seems 
to  me  the  international  community  should  back  those  who  want 
such  a  border  change.  I  think  to  be  in  any  other  position,  unfortu- 
nately given  the  human  condition,  is  to  encourage  people  who  will 
use  violence  against  minority  populations. 

There's  too  much  historical  evidence  pointing  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  Fairbanks.  The  issue  of  borders  is  an  enormous  problem.  I 
agree  with  Paul  that  human  rights  are  more  important  than  bor- 
ders. And  some  of  these  borders  are  completely  unnatural,  not  only 
ethnigraphically,  but  geographically. 

And  just  this  once  I  will  say  that,  sometime  in  the  next  1,000 
years,  they  are  bound  to  be  changed.  But  I  think  that  the  respon- 
sible policy  for  Americans  is  to  try  to  avoid  the  topic  of  borders  as 
much  as  possible.  Because  whichever  of  these  republics  and  ethnic 
groups  will  become  a  true  independent  state  depends  decisively  on 
their  internal  development,  on  democracy  and  economic  reform  and 
things  like  that. 

It  doesn't  depend  on  international  conferences  or  treaties.  And  I 
would  urge  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  we  try  to  postpone  the 
question  of  borders  until  we  know  which  of  these  communities  are 
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actually  able  to  develop  a  kind  of  communal  life  that's  viable  and 
which  aren't. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  can't  allow  a  communal  life  to  be 
snuffed  out  by  bombing,  as  is  being  done  right  at  the  moment. 

Chairman  Smith.  Are  there  other  republics  that  you  have  identi- 
fied which  could  very  quickly,  or  in  the  near  or  even  medium  term, 
fall  into  the  same  situation  that  Chechnya  has  fallen  into  where 
the  Russians  may  use  force  to  crush  a  move  toward  independence 
or  sovereignty? 

Mr.  GrOBLE.  Which  ones  go  and  how  fast  will  be  a  function  of  how 
the  Chechen  crisis,  itself,  is  resolved. 

If  the  Russians  continue  to  press  into  Grozny,  then  I  promise  you 
this  conflict  will  spread  across  the  North  Caucasus  from  Dagestan 
in  the  east  to  the  regions  of  Karachai  and  Cherkess  and  Stavropol 
Krai  in  the  west  and  to  Abkhazia. 

And  there  will  be  violence,  attacks,  as  I  said,  on  pipelines.  And 
I  would  agree  with  Charles  that  pipelines  matter  greatly  about 
what  the  Russians  are  doing,  but  I'm  not  sure  I  agree  that  the 
major  reason  that  Chechens  are  fighting  is  to  get  the  bribes  from 
the  pipelines. 

But  never  mind.  That  was  the  first  place,  if  the  Russians  occupy 
Grozny.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  that  is  why  they  have  not  gone 
the  whole  way  in  Grozny  just  yet.  Because  they  have  been  told  by 
the  Chechens,  that  until  Grozny  falls,  the  Chechens  will  not  engage 
in  terrorism.  They  would  just  undercut  their  case.  But  once  Grozny 
goes,  they  will  have  to  use  the  weapon  of  the  weak.  So,  that's  the 
first,  the  North  Caucasian  barrier,  if  you  will. 

The  second  place  where  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  of  violence 
is  an  area  that  I  never  thought  would  reappear  anywhere;  Idel- 
Ural,  the  region  between  the  Volga  River  and  the  Ural  Mountains 
embracing  the  Tatars,  the  Bashkirs,  the  Mordvins,  the  Mari-El 
Udmurt  and  Chuvash  Republics. 

These  people  got  together  and  sent  the  letter  to  Yeltsin  last 
Thursday  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  There  already  are,  in  several  of 
these  republics,  heavily  armed  formations. 

In  the  case  of  Chuvashia,  there  is  one  unit  that  numbers  1,500 
men  and  has  a  professional  military  structure.  If  they  feel  that 
they  are  being  pushed  to  the  wall  after  Chechnya,  the  possibility 
of  violence  there  is  very  real.  And  the  possibility  of  terrorism 
against  pipelines  is  very  real  because  the  pipelines  linking  the 
West  Siberian  fields  and  European  Russia  go  through  this  region. 

And  I  would  commend  to  your  attention  and  to  others  a  wonder- 
ful novel  written  many  years  ago  by  Edward  Topol,  a  Russian  Jew- 
ish emigre,  called  Red  Snow  which  posited  that  a  small  ethnic 
froup  would  bring  down  Soviet  power  by  blowing  up  pipelines.  I 
ope  it's  not  being  used  as  a  model.  Fortunately,  there's  no  Soviet 
power  to  be  brought  down  anymore.  That  is  the  second  place. 

The  third  possibility,  and  which  in  some  ways  is  even  more 
frightening,  is  in  Russian  regions — and  I  agree  with  Charles'  state- 
ments about  the  weakness  and  the  lack  of  integral  quality  of  the 
Russian  Government.  There  is  a  very  real  possibility  of  the  loss  of 
central  control  over  important  military  units. 

You  could  see  them  making  deals  with  Russian  regions.  This  is 
already  happening  in  the  Trans-Baikal  and  in  the  Russian  Far 
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East.  And  the  possibility  that  Russian  mihtary  commanders  in  a 
particular  region  might  use  force  against  other  people  is  a  spillover 
of  this,  a  reflection  both  of  the  weakness  of  the  Russian  state  and 
the  policy  of  the  Yeltsin  coterie  that  has  started  this  awful  disaster 
war  in  Chechnya.  If  that  happens,  then  the  possibilities  of  violence 
are  not  restricted  to  these  two  major  non-Russian,  ethnic  areas,  but 
could  go  much  more  broadly. 

So,  that  is  what  makes  settling  this  quickly  so  terribly  important 
and  what  makes  the  terms  of  settlement  so  critical.  Because  you 
don't  want  those  things  to  happen. 

Calling  it  an  internal  affair  won't  be  enough  either.  Thank  you, 
sir. 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Fairbanks? 

Dr.  Fairbanks.  I  know  less  about  Tatarstan,  Tuva,  and  so  forth 
than  Mr.  Goble.  I'm  less  concerned  about  those  cases  within  Rus- 
sia, perhaps  ignorantly  than  the  ethnic  and  border  issues  between 
Russia  and  two  of  its  neighbors,  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan. 

If  this  policy  of  people  like  Grachev  and  Stepashin  of  expanding 
Russian  power  goes  forward,  it  might  very  well  be  used  in  North- 
ern Kazakhstan.  Kazakhstan  is  half  Russian.  And  one  could  really 
have  a  dreadful  situation  there.  Ukraine,  I  think,  is  less  likely,  but 
altogether  possible.  All  these  areas  are  exceedingly  imstable. 

Mr.  Goble.  Could  I  add  to  that,  because  I  hadrestricted  my  com- 
ments to  the  Russian  Federation  since  I  hoped  that,  at  least  most 
Russians  understand  that  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine  are  now  inde- 
pendent countries.  Unfortunately,  some  people  in  Washington  do 
not  yet  make  that  assumption. 

I  think  that  Northern  Kazakhstan  is  an  even  greater  threat  of 
real  violence.  I  agree  with  Charles  on  that.  I  would  put  that  in  a 
slightly  different  category.  If  that  happens,  then  the  potential  for 
things  going  everywhere  becomes  very  real. 

I  think  that's  much  more  dangerous  than  the  Middle  Volga.  Al- 
though the  reason  I  said  Idel-Ural  is  because  if  you  draw  its  bor- 
ders the  way  the  Tatars  do  today  and  did  in  the  1920's,  you  get 
down  to  the  border  with  Kazakhstan  which  could  precipitate  this 
Northern  Kazakhstan  thing. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  once  again  on  the  critical 
issue  of  Russia  getting  involved  with  ethnic  Russians  abroad,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  a  sad  record. 

Tragically,  in  January  of  last  year,  the  U.S.  President  in  Moscow 
drew  an  explicit  analogy  between  Russia's  right  to  defend  ethnic 
Russians  abroad  with  America's  right  to  defend  American  citizens 
abroad. 

Of  the  25.4  million  ethnic  Russians  abroad,  only  200,000  are  citi- 
zens of  the  Russian  Federation.  States  do  have  a  right  to  protect 
their  citizens  abroad.  But  to  suggest  that  a  government  has  a  right 
to  protect  somebody  it  defines  as  its  fellow  ethnic  is  to  lead  us 
down  a  road  which  we  saw  a  Central  European  leader  followed  in 
the  1930's  and  1940's. 

I  think  it  was  tragic  that  that  statement  was  made.  And  I  think 
it's  even  worse  that  it  has  not  been  publicly  retracted  at  the  same 
level,  because  that  has,  unfortunately,  led  many  people  to  conclude, 
just  as  the  statements  about  Chechnya  as  an  internal  affair,  that 
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somehow  that  is  a  line  which  we  wouldn't  care  too  much  about  if 
it  were  crossed. 

I  want  to  add  another  case  from  the  Russian  Federation,  Tuva. 
I  hope  Tuva  goes  too.  Tuva  is  one  of  my  favorite  places,  known  to 
stamp  collectors  around  the  world,  great  stamps.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Smith.  Just  let  me  add  to  that.  I  think  that  excuse 
was  also  used  by  Milosevic  with  regards  to  ethnic  Serbs. 

Mr.  GoBLE.  It  is  very  important  what  we  say  because  people  ac- 
tually pay  attention  to  us.  That's  frightening  sometimes,  but  it's  an 
important  thing  to  learn. 

Chairman  Smith.  Let  me  ask  two  final  questions  and  ask  Mr. 
Royce  if  he  has  any  additional  questions. 

Was  President  Dudayev  always  popular  among  the  Chechens? 
And  what  is  your  opinion  about  this  President?  Also,  since  there 
seems  to  be  this  sense  that  Chernomyrdin  is  different  from  Boris 
Yeltsin,  is  this  part  of  a  ruse?  Is  it  true?  Is  it  good  cop/lbad  cop? 
Duplicity  could  be  abounding  here,  and  we've  got  to  be  very,  very 
alert  to  that  possibility.  Mr.  Goble. 

Mr.  GoBLE.  Easy— Dzhokar  Dudayev,  for  me,  is  not  a  thug.  He 
is  a  man  who  behaved  with  incredible  honor  and  distinction  in  Es- 
tonia in  1990-1991  protecting  democratic  institutions. 

Moreover,  his  behavior  in  Chechnya  in  recent  weeks,  allowing 
Russian  parents  to  take  their  children  back,  behaving  in  a  dignified 
way  according  to  the  rules  of  war,  in  ways  that  tragically  the  Rus- 
sian side  has  not  behaved. 

I  give  him  many  pluses.  Unfortunately,  just  as  I  don't  think  we 
should  decide  that  Boris  Yeltsin  is  one  thing  now  and  forever,  I 
don't  think  we  should  see  that  Dudayev  is  a  man  without  shadows. 
He  has  around  him  many  people  who  are  very  troubling,  and  he 
has  done  some  thin^  which  one  could  not  approve  of 

Six  months  ago,  Dzhokar  Dudayev  woula  probably  have  lost  an 
up  or  down  election.  Because  he  had  said,  "We're  going  to  get  out. 
We're  going  to  have  independence."  And  it  didn't  happen.  I  think 
right  now,  as  I  think  I  said  in  my  testimony,  and  certainly  it's  in 
my  written  testimony,  Dzhokar  Dudayev  would  get  95  percent  of 
the  vote  plus. 

Mr.  Yeltsin  has  provided  the  best  election  support  that  Mr. 
Dudayev  could  have  had.  Now  the  idea  that  in  an  up  or  down  vote 
anyone  could  displace  Dudayev  is  absurd.  It  simply  isn't  going  to 
happen.  And  if  it  does  happen,  it  will  mean  that  there  is  manipula- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  Chernomyrdin,  I  would  not  focus  on  him  alone. 
I  think  there's  a  wide  spectrum  of  people  who  behave  differently 
at  different  times.  I  think  Chernomyrdin  is  behaving  in  a  more  re- 
sponsible way  than  Yeltsin. 

There  are  a  number  of  others  too;  a  number  of  generals  who  have 
spoken  out  too,  let  us  not  forget.  Some  of  them  with  good  back- 
grounds. Some  of  them  with  ugly  backgrounds. 

Again,  we're  dealing  with  a  policy-specific  issue.  That's  how  we 
should  evaluate  people,  rather  than  deciding  that  now 
Chernomyrdin  has  done  the  right  thing  on  this  1  day  on  Chechnya, 
that  Chernomyrdin  is  our  new  hero,  or  that  Yeltsin  is  now  forever 
damned  because  of  Chechnya.  Or  that  the  Russian  people  having 
voted  for  Zhirinovsky  are  forever  imperialists. 
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Or  that  having  now  spoken  out  against  the  war  in  Chechnya, 
that  they'll  never  be  in  favor  of  the  expansion  of  Russian  power. 
I  think  there's  a  tendency  to  want  to  fix  things,  to  say  that  what- 
ever we  see  can  be  extrapolated  forever  with  individuals  and  with 
peoples.  Histoiy  suggests  that  isn't  adequate. 

But  I  think  Chemomvrdin,  on  this  issue,  has  behaved  much  bet- 
ter. And  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  it,  Charles  Fairbanks  has 
underlined,  is  the  oil.  I  think  he  knows,  as  somebody  who  runs  the 
government,  what  it  will  mean  if  those  pipelines  start  being  punc- 
tured. 

Chairman  Smith.  Dr.  Fairbanks. 

Dr.  Fairbanks.  I  would  agree  with  that.  And  I  would  say  if  we 
do  have  an  opportunity  to  choose  interlocutors  and  choose  people 
that  we  try  to  punish  to  the  extent  we  can,  which  is  what  I  would 
recommend,  it's  not  a  division  between  democrats  and  nationalists 
or  between  the  army  and  other  people.  Most  elements  in  the  army 
were  very  responsible.  Even  Primakov,  who  is  the  head  of  the  for- 
eign wing  of  the  old  KGB,  seems  to  have  been  cautious  about  this 
adventure.  The  people  who  are  for  it  are  the  very  worst  of  the 
worst,  one  can  say. 

Chairman  Smith.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Yes.  Let's  go  back  to  a  question  with  Dr.  Goble 
speaking  of  election  support.  What  good  is  supporting  the  NED 
while  winking  at  the  subversion  of  an  election  where  power  is 
transferred  to  the  executive  or  power  is  transferred  to  the  center? 

There  have  been  these  published  allegations  that  there  was 
fraud.  And  it  was  shrugged  off  by  election  observers,  I  guess,  in  the 
interest  of  diplomacy?  Could  I  have  your  observations? 

Mr.  Goble.  We  wanted  Yeltsin  to  have  a  strong  presidency  be- 
cause some  people  had  the  queer  notion  that,  if  we  only  had  a  dic- 
tator, he  could  implement  democracy.  I  think  that's  perverse.  I 
think  it  was  wrong. 

I  would  not  ask  the  question  quite  the  way  you  do.  I  think  NED 
has  done  some  good  things.  I  think  winking  at  the  misbehavior  of 
the  Russians  on  elections,  the  misbehavior  of  the  Russians  with  re- 
spect to  minorities,  the  misbehavior  of  the  Russians  with  respect 
to  expelling  people  from  the  capital  city  by  skin  color,  is  wrong. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  not  said  it  is  wrong  has  undercut 
our  abilitv  to  influence  oeople  through  NED  and  other  things, 
through  the  radios.  I  think  tnat  we  want  to  combine  in  those  two 
things.  We  shouldn't  say,  "Because  we  have  NED,  we  have  to  wink 
at  what  they  do.  Because  we  have  one  set  of  relationships,  we  have 
to  agree  to  everything  they  want  to  do." 

It  is  terribly  important  for  stability  in  Europe  and,  more  broadly, 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia  should  talk  to  each  other  about 
a  wide  variety  of  things.  But  I  think  the  talking  can  only  be  based, 
realistically,  on  our  being  able  to  say,  "This  is  where  we  agree.  And 
this  is  where  we  don't  agree.  And  if  you  behave  in  certain  ways, 
you  cannot  expect  the  kind  of  integration  that  you  hope  for  ana 
that  we  would  like  to  see." 

It  is  appalling  that  American  officials  have  been  unwilling  to  say 
very  publicly,  and  with  regard  to  the  Russians  it  has  to  be  in  public 
to  be  taken  seriously,  and  it  has  to  be  by  a  senior  official  to  be 
taken  seriously — this  business  of  expelling  people  by  skin  color. 
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I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  Chechnya  was  targeted  was 
because  there  was  an  assumption  Moscow  could  get  away  with  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  failure  of  the  West  to  say  anything  in  October 
1993,  on  the  basis  of  the  failure  to  stand  up  to  the  Serbs  who  have 
enjoyed  Russian  protection  and  international  bodies  in  their  ag- 
gression in  Bosnia. 

And  I  think  that  we  should  be  pushing  NED,  but  we  should  also 
be  demanding  honest  accounting  of  what's  going  on  and  that  we 
should  publicly  indicate  where  there  are  problems. 

I  somehow  think  that,  if  there  were  a  language  test  for  ethnic 
Russians  in  Latvia,  let  us  say,  that  that  would  not  be  considered 
an  internal  affair  of  Latvia  for  2  seconds  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment or  by  OSCE.  I  mean,  the  High  Commissioner  for  national  mi- 
norities would  be  in  there  in  a  minute.  Where's  he  been  in 
Chechnya?  This  is  the  problem. 

Obviously,  the  Russians  have  concluded  that  with  45  thousand 
nuclear  warheads,  you  can't  be  wrong.  I  think  that's  the  wrong 
message  for  them  to  take  away  with  us.  And  I  think  that  if  we 
hope  Russia  will  change  and  integrate  into  the  West,  we  have  got 
to  speak  up.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  NED  things  and  me 
radio  broadcasts,  and  the  work  with  ioumalists  hasn't  helped. 

We  have  to  consider  where  this  place  was  10  years  ago.  I  think 
it's  remarkable  that  so  many  Russians  are  speaking  out.  And  I 
think  that's  the  kind  of  thing  we  should  be  supporting. 

There  are  wavs  to  send  the  message  that  you  like  that.  But  you 
can  do  that  while  denouncing  the  Russian  Government  for  what  it's 
doing. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Well,  during  the  Weimar  Republic,  many  Germans 
spoke  out.  But  the  difficulty  here  is  where  our  policy  is  headed,  or 
where  Russia  is  headed.  But  in  any  event,  thank  you,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Smith.  Before  I  adjourn,  next  week  we  expect  to  have 
Jim  Collins,  who  is  the  point  person  for  the  administration  on  Rus- 
sia and  the  CIS,  or  perhaps  Strobe  Talbot.  I  have  been  in  contact, 
as  well  as  staff.  We  have  also  invited  the  Russians  to  send  one  of 
their  representatives. 

If  I  were  the  administration  and  you  had  a  question  vou  might 
pose  to  me,  what  would  that  question  be?  Mr.  Goble  and  Dr.  Fair- 
banks. 

Dr.  Fairbanks.  My  questions  would  be,  **What  are  you  doing  in 
your  current  policy  toward  Russia  to  deal  with  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  the  Russian  central  government?  Is  that  a  fact  about  Russia 
that  you  acknowledge?  And  if  so,  how  is  your  policy  shaped  by  that 
fact?"  Those  are  the  questions  I  would  ask. 

Mr.  Goble.  And  I  would  ask  a  follow-on  to  that  question.  "How 
prepared  are  you  to  see  the  reemergence  of  an  authoritarian  Rus- 
sian state  because  you  are  so  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  central  authorities  of  Russia? 

How  do  you  balance  our  interests  in  having  a  central  Russian 
Grovemment  that  is  capable  of  controlling  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  things  and  talking  to  us  with  the  need  to  have  a  Russian 
Government  that  plays  by  the  international  rules  of  the  game? 

What  do  you  see  as  the  proper  balance,  and  where  do  you  see 
that  balance  heading  over  the  next  year?" 
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Chairman  Smith.  I  thank  you.  Those  two  questions  will  be  asked 
next  week.  And,  having  said  that,  this  meeting  is  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  the  proceedings  were  adjourned  at  4:50  p.m.] 
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OPENING  STATEMENTS 

Co-Chairman  D'Amato.  I  am  going  to  go  ahead  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Chairman's  presence,  and  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  forego 
my  opening  statement  so  that  when  he  does  come,  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  his  opening  statement.  Now  we  can  take  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  Collins,  who  is  the  Senior  Coordinator,  Office  of  the 
Ambassador-at-Large  for  the  New  Independent  States,  and  he  is 
the  senior  policy  official  of  the  U.S.  Government  available  to  testify 
before  the  Commission  on  the  critical  situation  that  exists. 

I  am  going  to  call  upon  our  other  members  who  I  know  have  time 
constraints  to  offer  their  opening  statements,  I  know  Congressman 
Wolf  has  something  that  he  wants  to  do  in  relation  to  referencing 
a  communique  he  nas  sent  to  the  administration.  So  why  don't  I 
call  on  Congressman  Wolf  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Collins,  I  welcome  you,  and  the  only  thing  I  will  do  is  just 
read  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  the  President  yesterdav.  I  tried  to  call 
the  White  House  a  couple  of  times,  and  nobody  called  back  in,  not 
because  they  did  not  want  to,  but  they  were  busy. 

But  it  says: 

Dear  Mr.  President, 

The  brutal  conflict  in  Chechnya  is  now  in  its  second  month.  Gruesome  images  of 
the  fighting  emerge  day  after  day.  Thousands  of  Chechens  have  died  in  the  fighting, 
including  many  innocent  women  and  children. 

While  the  U.S.  position  has  been  that  this  is  an  internal  Russian  affair,  the  Amer- 
ican people  certainly  have  an  interest  in  bringing  an  end  to  the  fighting.  Besides 


the  obvious  human  tragedy  occurring  as  men  and  women  and  children  continue  to 

jcipient  of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  This  war  is  causing 
the  Congress  to  consider  whether  Russia  is  deserving  of  such  aid  and  whether  the 


die,  Russia  is  a  major  recipient  of^U.S.  foreign  aid.  This  war  is  causing  many  in 
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entire  United  States-Russian  relationship  should  be  reexamined,  particularly  our 
close  ties  to  President  Yeltsin. 

Continuation  of  this  conflict  will  have  major  implications  for  the  future  of  the 
Yeltsin  government,  the  Russian  economy,  and  Russia's  already  fragile  relationship 
with  its  neighbors.  I  believe  our  Government  should  use  its  diplomatic  leverage  now 
to  help  bring  peace  to  the  region. 

And  this  is  the  important  part. 

I  am  writing  to  propose  that  you  appoint  former  President  George  Bush  or  pos- 
sibly former  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  as  a  special  emissary  for  this  purpose, 
to  go  to  Moscow,  meet  with  President  Yeltsin,  and,  frankly,  meet  with  President 
Yeltsin  as  an  equal  because  you  can't  have  an  Assistant  Secretary  going  to  meet 
with  Yeltsin,  and  other  Russian  leaders  to  present  your  viewpoint,  that  is,  the  view- 

Foint  of  the  Clinton  administration,  on  the  importance  of  quicklv  ending  the  conflict, 
believe  that  President  Bush  could  be  very  helpful  in  ending  the  fighting  and  stop- 
ping the  killing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  you  will  give  careful  consideration  to  this  proposal  and  move 
quickly  in  sending  an  emissary  to  Russia  because  the  support  for  Russian  aid  is  un- 
raveling in  this  Congress  as  we  now  speak.  You  look  at  the  gruesome  details  of  the 
killings  of  women  and  children  and  the  elderly  men  and  women.  This  thing  will  con- 
tinue. This  thing  will  probably  become  like  Afghanistan,  and  frankly,  I  think  you 
need  somebody  of  the  credibility  of  former  President  Bush  or  perhaps  Secretary 
James  Baker  to  go  over  there  and  on  a  good  relationship  basis  and  meet  with  Mr. 
Yeltsin  and  begin  to  make  our  position  clear. 

And  that  is  my  opening  statement.  I  submit  that  for  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Wolf. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Collins  and  all  assembled 
for  being  late.  We  have  a  mark-up  on  H.R.  7  going  on  in  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee,  and  I  am  chair  of  one  of  the  sub- 
committees that  deals  with  peacekeeping.  So  if  I  do  have  to  leave 
as  this  hearing  progresses,  it  will  be  because  of  votes  on  amend- 
ments offered  in  that  mark-up. 

I  want  to  thank  Al  D'Amato,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
for  convening  this  hearing. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  attending 
this  second  installment  of  the  Commission's  hearing  on  Chechnya, 
the  first  part  having  taken  place  last  Thursday. 

At  that  time,  our  expert  witnesses  discussed  the  origins,  the 
course,  and  the  ramifications  of  this  conflict.  They  prognosticated 
about  the  likely  developments  and  analyzed  U.S.  interests  in  this 
crisis. 

Finally,  our  witnesses  were  largely  very  critical  of  United  States 
policy  to  date,  focusing  especially  on  this  administration's  position 
that  the  war  in  Chechnya  is  an  internal  affair  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration, and  they  offered  advice  about  our  policy  options  at  this 
point. 

Considering  the  nature  of  their  testimony  and  the  obvious  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  the  Helsinki  Commission  has  invited  the  ad- 
ministration's Senior  Coordinator  for  U.S.  Policy  and  the  New  Inde- 
pendent States  to  explain  U.S.  perspective,  to  amplify  on  official 
statements  made  to  date,  and  to  respond  to  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  leveled  in  many  other  fora  and  op-ed  pages  around  the  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Commission  invited  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy  to  send  a  representative  to  testify,  as  well,  but  they 
declined  to  participate  in  this  hearing. 
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Since  our  last  hearing,  I  am  afraid  to  say  that  things  have  begun 
to  look  even  more  grim  in  this  troubled  area.  Sergei  Kovalev,  the 
Chairman  of  Presiaent  Yeltsin's  Human  Rights  Commission,  has 
been  savagely  attacked  by  the  Defense  Minister  Grachev,  whom 
many  have  blamed  for  this  military  debacle.  Kovalev,  a  close  asso- 
ciate of  Andrei  Sakharov,  has  devoted  his  entire  life,  including 
years  spent  in  the  Gulag,  to  human  rights,  but  yet  Grachev  has 
called  him  a  traitor  to  Russia. 

A  few  days  ago  members  of  the  Communist  nationalist  factions 
in  the  parliament  also  blessed  Kovalev  for  his  alleged  lack  of  patri- 
otism. Moreover,  the  intimidation  of  the  mass  media  whose  per- 
formance has  been  one  of  the  few  consolations  in  this  sickening 
tragedy  is  growing. 

Alexander  Korzhakov,  President  Yeltsin's  chief  bodyguard  and 
influential  advisor,  openly  threatened  the  head  of  the  independent 
television  network  who  reportedly  is  afraid  to  return  to  Russia 
from  outside  the  countiy. 

Meanwhile  President  Yeltsin  has  made  it  plain  that  he  will  not 
talk  with  General  Dudaev,  and  news  reports  indicate  that  Russian 
military  forces  are  attacking  towns  and  villages  around  Grozny. 
The  city  itself  is  practically  demolished,  and  it  looks  like  Boris 
Yeltsin's  government  is  prepared  to  raze  it  and  surrounding  regions 
to  the  ground. 

Some  of  you  probablv  saw  a  page  one  story  in  The  New  York 
Times  today  by  Michael  Specter,  who  spoke  of  how  Russian  troops 
are  summarily  executing,  looting  and  killing  in  a  brutalistic  attack 
upon  civilians  and  anyone  they  even  think  could  tote  a  gun. 

In  sum,  the  prospects  of  a  negotiated  settlement  today  appear 
dismal,  despite  international  public  opinion  and  the  imminent  ar- 
rival of  a  team  of  OSCE  observers  in  the  region.  Moscow  has  de- 
clared the  military  operation  over,  and  what  remains  to  be  done  is 
described  as  a  police  action,  but  most  analysts,  including  some  of 
the  best  known  democratic  reformers  in  Moscow,  expect  a  guerrilla 
war  with  the  possible  participation  of  Caucasian  peoples  other  than 
the  Chechens. 

Many  fear  protracted  hostilities  could  stifle  democratization  in 
Russia  altogether.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  critical  for  Congress 
to  hear  a  clear  explanation  of  the  administration's  view  of  the  war, 
its  antecedents,  the  situation  on  the  ground  today  and  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  its  likely  impact  on  Russia's  future  domestic  and  foreign 
policies,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  leverage  and  policy  options. 

Our  witness  is  eminently  qualified  to  offer  that  perspective. 
James  Collins  is  the  Senior  Coordinator  at  the  Office  of  the  Ambas- 
sador-at-Large  for  the  New  Independent  States  at  the  Department 
of  State.  A  career  Foreign  Service  officer,  Mr.  Collins  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  experts  in  the  U.S.  Government  on  Russia  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Before  taking  up  his  present  position,  he  was  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  in  Moscow  from  1990  to  1993. 

We  thank  him  for  coming  and  look  forward  to  his  testimony. 
During  the  question  and  answer  period,  we  will  ask  him  not  only 
about  Chechnya,  but  about  other  disturbing  developments  on  the 
territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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Mr.  Hall,  I  thank  you  for  being  here  as  well,  but  I  would  like  to 
yield  first  to  our  distinguished  Ranking  Member  Mr.  Hoyer  for  any 
opening  comments  he  might  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  you. 

I  apologize  for  just  being  a  couple  of  minutes  late,  as  I  guess  all 
of  us  were  because  of  the  vote. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  seriousness  of  the  subject 
that  this  is  the  second  Helsinki  Commission  hearing  in  as  many 
weeks  on  Chechnya,  over  the  years  we  have  only  treated  genuine 
crises  like  Yu^foslavia  in  this  manner.  I  would  suggest  that  this  is 
a  genuine  crisis. 

With  our  hopes  of  reform  in  Russia  now  threatened  by  this  mis- 
conceived war  in  Chechnya,  it  is  clearly  a  genuine  crisis  that  we 
confront.  For  that  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  our  distin- 
guished witness,  Jim  Collins,  whom  the  Helsinki  Commission  has 
known  for  many  years. 

I  well  remember  his  insightful  briefings  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  the 
Embassy  in  Moscow  in  November  1988  when  Mikhail  Gk>rbachev 
was  in  power,  and  we  in  Congress  were  still  trying  to  grasp  the 
ramifications  of  glasnost  and  perestroika  for  the  U.S.S.R.  and  for 
the  world. 

Last  May  Jim  Collins  testified  before  the  Commission  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Russia's  relations  with  its  neighbors.  Other  witnesses  at 
that  time  voiced  great  concern  over  Russia's  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  neighboring  states.  The  administration  view  was  that  spheres  of 
influence  are  unacceptable  in  the  modem  world,  and  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  committed  to  the  independence  of  all  the  former  So- 
viet republics. 

Today  unfortunately  Mr.  Collins  testifies  before  the  Commission 
at  a  very  troubling  moment.  The  war  in  Chechnya  could  undo  the 
great  strides  made  toward  democratization  in  Russia,  and  if 
Chechnya  were  not  bad  enough,  there  are  warring  trends  in  Rus- 
sia's relations  with  its  other  neighbors. 

Of  particular  note  is  Kazakhstan,  which  under  Mosco>v's  pres- 
sure seems  to  be  sliding  back  into  some  sort  of  military  union  with 
Russia.  Kazakhstan  has  also  undertaken  a  pipeline  construction 
project,  I  understand,  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  together  with  Russia  and 
Oman,  while  shutting  out  the  Chevron  Oil  Company,  which  has 
sunk  huge  sums  at  the  instance  of  our  Government  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  Russia  and  Kazakhstan.  In  general,  I  am  struck  by  a  con- 
sistent Russian  campaign  to  control  the  natural  resources  and  out- 
lets to  transportation  routes  of  neighboring  countries. 

Does  the  administration,  I  would  ask,  detect  the  same  pattern, 
and  if  so,  what  are  we  prepared  to  do  about  it? 

Perhaps  things  in  Russia  can  yet  work  out  well.  We,  of  course, 
hope  so,  but  frankly,  we  are  hard  pressed  to  find  reasons  for  opti- 
mism today.  Still,  if  you  cannot  work  up  any  optimism,  maybe  we 
can  find  cause  for  hope.  Jim  Collins  is  one  of  the  real  experts  on 
Russia  in  our  country  and  one  of  the  most  sensitive  observers  of 
developments  in  that  country. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  you  for  inviting  him  here  to 
discuss  not  just  the  issue  of  Chechnya,  which  gives  us  all  great  con- 
cern as  we  see  civilians  ravaged  by  an  invading  army,  outside  of 
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the  ambit  of  the  issue  of  self-determination,  a  compHcated  one  at 
best.  The  ravaging  of  civilian  populations  and  the  indiscriminate 
bombing  and  attacks  clearly  are  contrary  to  international  morals, 
clearly  unacceptable  to  the  international  community,  and  clearly 
violative  of  the  human  rights  concerns  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  congratulate  you  for  this  hearing  and  am 
pleased  to  join  with  you,  my  very  good  friend  and  someone  who  has 
been  as  steadfast  in  support  of  the  Helsinki  principles  and  the  Hel- 
sinki process  and,  as  importantly  from  my  personal  perspective,  of 
this  Commission  as  anybody  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  United 
States,  my  good  friend  Senator  D'Amato. 

Chairman  Smith.  I  mistakenly  did  not  introduce  Co-Chairman 
D'Amato  earlier.  I  had  thought  that  he  opened  the  hearing  with  his 
statement.  If  you  wish  to  proceed  with  an  opening  statement, 
please  proceed. 

Co-Chairman  D'Amato.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I 
am  going  to  ask  that  my  statement  be  included  in  the  record  in  its 
entirety  Decause  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Collins. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  D'Amato  has  been  placed  in 
the  appendix.] 

I  will  make  one  observation,  that  what  is  taking  place  in 
Chechnya  today  and  it's  ensuing  consequences,  have  all  of  the  ear- 
marks of  a  great  tragedy,  a  great  tragedy,  that  will  not  be  confined 
just  to  Chechnya.  I  think  it  has  ramifications  both  of  my  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Smith  £ind  Congressman  Hoyer,  have  al- 
luded to.  I  think  the  Russians  have  themselves  in  a  very,  very  pre- 
carious position.  There  will  be  no  military  victory  there.  There  can 
be  maybe  an  occupation  with  a  dreadful  consequence  not  only  as 
it  relates  to  Chechnya,  but  in  terms  of  what  will  take  place  in  the 
spreading  of  this  fight  for  freedom,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
had  better  be  a  major  diplomatic  effort  to  stop  it,  major. 

In  the  sense  of  the  comments  by  Congressman  Wolf,  this  has  got 
to  be  handled  at  the  highest  levels  because  the  ramifications  are 
not  good  for  the  United  States,  or  for  freedom.  I  think  it  could 
plunge  us  into  another  era  in  which  we  begin  to  view  each  other 
with  great  hostility,  fear,  and  trepidation.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  conflict  is  going  to  be  confined  to  this  area  of  the 
world,  unless  something  is  done  and  imless  an  agreement  is 
reached  based  on  principles  of  human  rights  and  some  kind  of  inde- 
pendence, structured  independence,  for  the  people  of  Chechnya  I 
have  not  seen  the  kind  of  interest  that  the  administration,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  paying  in  achieving  this  goal. 

I  am  not  making  a  political  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  this  problem  is  much  more  complex  than  one  that  can  be 
solved  by  just  simply  cutting  off  Russian  aid,  but  at  some  point  in 
time,  that  issue  will  be  minor  in  comparison  to  where  we  find  our- 
selves. I  have  to  tell  you  that. 

So  we  had  better  bring  this  up  to  the  kind  of  diplomatic  effort 
necessary  to  suggest  to  the  Russians  the  kinds  of  actions  that  they 
have  to  begin  to  undertake. 

It  may  be  too  late.  We  have  posed  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  some  kind  of  possible  diplomatic  solution  in  Chechnya.  I 
still  do  not  know,  and  I  have  done  what  I  did  not  want  to  do.  I  took 
too  much  time. 
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Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you  for  your  fine  comments,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  would  Hke  to  yield  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  is  the  unquestioned  leader 
of  hunger  and  humanitarian  concerns  in  the  Congress  for  many, 
many  years. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  not  have  a  written  statement.  I  am  just  glad  to  be  invited 
to  sit  in  on  this  and  listen  to  the  testimony.  I  look  forward  to  the 
questions. 

And  I  appreciate  the  work  of  this  Commission  and  the  direction 
you  have  been  going  in  in  your  fight  on  human  rights  for  several 
years. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Smith.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Collins. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  COLLINS,  SENIOR  COORDINATOR, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  AMBASSADORAT-LARGE  FOR  THE  NEW 
INDEPENDENT  STATES 

Mr.  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  I  think 
I  was  able  to  do  in  Moscow  was  to  maintain  a  good  relationship 
with  this  body.  It  has  always  had  a  critical  role  really  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  that  part  of  the  world,  and  I  take  some  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  has  long  done  very  good  work  in  standing 
up  for  precisely  the  kind  of  principles  that  I  think  are  most  impor- 
tant to  defend. 

I  have  submitted  a  written  statement,  and  I  would  simply  like 
to  summarize  briefly  because  I  would  like  to  get  to  the  questioning, 
I  think,  quickly. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  James  Collins  has  been  placed  in  the 
appendix.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Chechnya  represents  an  enormous  human  trag- 
edy and  a  challenge  to  the  transition  of  Russia  to  democracy. 
Events  there  are  exerting  negative  pressures  on  the  process  of 
democratic  and  market  reform  in  Russia  and  on  Russia's  standing 
in  the  world. 

As  Secretary  Christopher  said  of  Chechnya  last  week  at  Harvard 
University,  the  way  Russia  has  used  military  force  there  has  been 
excessive,  and  it  threatens  to  have  a  corrosive  effect  on  the  future 
of  Russian  democracy. 

Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  this  awful  situation,  there  are  some  en- 
couraging signs.  The  ability  of  the  Russian  people,  parliament, 
media  to  express  their  opinions  effectively  and  openly.  Opinions 
deeply  critical  of  Chechnya  and  of  the  operation  there  show  that 
some  critical  elements  of  democracy  and  civil  society  are  taking 
root. 

Our  policy  toward  Chechnya  really  from  the  outset  has  rested  on 
three  principles,  principles  that  are  grounded  firmly,  we  believe,  in 
the  documents  and  program  that  have  flowed  from  Helsinki. 

First,  the  idea  and  concept  of  respect  for  the  principle  that  inter- 
national borders  may  be  changed  only  through  mutual  consent  and 
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the  preservation  of  the  territory  and  integrity  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration. 

Our  belief  that  all  involved,  second,  have  an  obligation  to  observe 
OSCE  principles,  including  with  respect  to  human  rights,  and  to 
pursue  a  peaceful  solution  to  disputes. 

Third,  our  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Russia  and  all 
parties  concerned  to  engage  OSCE  and  other  humanitarian  institu- 
tions to  assist  in  promoting  the  observance  of  human  rights  in  re- 
lieving suffering  and  ultimately,  and  most  importantly,  in  ending 
this  conflict  and  promoting  democracy. 

Since  the  start  of  the  conflict  we  have  conducted  a  continuous  di- 
alog with  Russian  officials  and  concerned  citizens.  These  contacts 
have  included  communications  between  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  Russia's  leaders,  including  President  Yeltsin. 

Recent  discussions  in  Geneva  between  Secretary  Christopher  and 
Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  have  continued  a  longer  dialog,  and  regu- 
lar contacts  between  our  Ambassador  in  Moscow  and  a  range  of 
Russian  officials,  private  citizens,  and  legislators  have  been  a  part 
of  that  dialog. 

Our  message  in  all  of  this  has  been,  I  think,  clear.  The  cessation 
of  violence  and  a  resolution  of  this  conflict  through  political  peace- 
ful means  is  in  the  critical  interest  of  Russian  and  Russian  reform. 
We've  also  made  clear  it's  in  the  U.S.  interest. 

We  have  also  emphasized  to  the  Russian  leadership  that  contin- 
ued violence  and  bloodshed  in  Chechnya  can  endanger  Russia's  de- 
veloping relations  with  the  West.  We  have  encouraged  Russian  offi- 
cials to  cooperate  with  international  organizations  and  humani- 
tarian relief  agencies  to  ameliorate  human  suffering  and  assist  in 
ending  this  conflict. 

We  welcome  the  Russian  Government's  decision  to  invite  an  OSC 
rapporteur  mission  and  assist  in  its  travel  to  the  region.  We  expect 
this  mission  to  be  given  access  to  necessary  places  and  people  in 
order  to  listen  careuilly  to  a  wide  cross-section  of  those  involved  in 
the  situation  and  to  look  for  ways  to  help  them  find  both  short- 
term  relief  and  a  long-term  solution  to  the  problems  that  led  to  the 
current  crisis. 

Chechnya  represents  a  serious  setback  for  reform,  but  the  depth 
of  that  setback  and  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  recover  from 
it  are  still  open  questions  in  my  view.  Some  see  Chechnya  as  proof 
that  reform  has  failed  in  Russia.  We  think  it's  early  to  make  that 
kind  of  conclusion. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Chechnya  has  divided  supporters 
of  reform  and  eroded  political  backing  for  its  advocates.  Neverthe- 
less, recent  actions  supporting  privatization  and  the  Duma's  pas- 
sage of  the  1995  budget  indicate  continuing  commitment  among 
many  to  market  reform,  and  the  extent  to  which  freedom  of  speech 
and  free  media  are  strong  forces  today  is  one  encouraging  develop- 
ment. 

So  long  as  this  hope  for  reform  continues,  we  have  a  vital  inter- 
est in  supporting  it  and  its  advocates  as  best  we  can.  This  is  the 
objective  of  our  assistance  program.  We  seek  to  support  a  set  of 
principles  and  a  process,  not  a  particular  government  or  group  of 
individuals.  Those  principles  include  respect  for  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights,  promotion  of  the  rule  of  law  and  individual 
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freedoms,  and  respect  for  the  international  obligations  embodied  in 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  NOSCE  documents. 

Our  assistance  seeks  to  encourage  democratization  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  civil  society  and  the  rule  of  law  and  movement  toward 
a  private  market  economy.  As  Russia  enters  a  time  of  decision  in 
its  reform  path,  this  assistance  will  be  needed  more  than  ever. 

President  Clinton  stated  our  position  clearly  in  Cleveland  on 
January  13.  He  deplored  the  horror  of  the  bloodshed  in  Chechnya 
and  stated  that  we  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  success  of  Rus- 
sia's efforts  to  become  a  stable,  democratic  nation.  That  is  why  the 
United  States  will  not  waiver  from  our  course;  patient,  responsible 
support  for  Russian  reform.  If  the  forces  of  reform  are  embattled, 
we  must  not  retreat  from  our  support  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  look  forward  to  discussing  these  issues  with 
you  and  the  Commission.  We  share  your  deep  concerns  about  the 
events  in  Chechnya,  their  impact  on  the  evolution  of  reform  in  Rus- 
sia, but  I  believe  we  must  try  to  find  ways  and  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  help  insure  that  reform  survives  and  prospers.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  a  Russia  isolated  from  the  international  community. 
The  Russian  transition  is  still  underway.  It's  in  our  interest  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  promote  it  and  direct  it  in  the  best  possible 
direction. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Co-Chairman  D'Amato.  I  am  going  to  call  upon  my  good  friend 
and  former  Chairman  to  raise  whatever  questions  he  has.  I  am 
going  to  have  to  leave  here  at  about  20  minutes  after  11.  So  I  want 
to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  to  pose  their  questions  first. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  questions  we  discussed  at  our  last  hearing  last  week, 
as  you  may  have  heard,  is,  first  of  all,  the  central  control  that  ex- 
ists, in  Moscow  at  this  point,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  President 
Yeltsin,  as  it  relates  to  the  direction  of  the  conflict  or  the  assault 
on  Chechnya. 

Do  we  believe  or  is  it  our  analysis  that  President  Yeltsin  is,  in 
fact,  in  charge?  Was  this  his  initiative?  Was  it  prosecuted  consist- 
ent with  his  policies,  and  is  it  being  negotiated  through  President 
Yeltsin? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  the  short  answer  to  the  question  is,  yes,  we 
do  believe  he  is  in  charge,  and  indeed,  we  have  been  so  directly 
told. 

But  I  would  say  it  is  also  a  fact  that  he  is  the  elected  President 
of  the  Russian  Federation.  These  events  are  occurring  while  he  is 
the  President  of  the  Russian  Federation,  and  therefore,  ultimately 
he  holds  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  policy,  the  conduct  of 
these  operations. 

I  think  there  simply  is  no  question  that  we  view  that  as  the  re- 
ality, and  we  believe  that  despite  many  of  the  rumors  and  many 
of  the  suggestions  that  he  is  somehow  not  in  charge,  that  the  oper- 
ating assumption  we  work  on  and  we  believe  the  right  one  is  that 
he  is  the  President,  and  he  is  responsible,  and  he  is  the  man  who 
is  directing  the  government. 

Mr.  HoYER.  I  accept  the  premise  that  under  the  Russian  Con- 
stitution he  is  responsible  presumably.  Clearly  the  timeframe  in 
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which  President  Yeltsin  said  the  conflict  had  stopped,  clearly  it  had 
not  on  the  ground.  The  assault  was  still  continuing. 

Now,  obviously  that  could  happen  in  any  country — the  difference 
between  Moscow's  central  government  and  Washington's  central 
government  once  on  the  ground  in  some  other  place  in  the  world, 
and  while  we  assume  that,  and  that's  our  premise  and  that  is  the 
legal  status,  you  may  not  want  to  disclose  this  in  an  open  hearing, 
but  your  answer  was  very  careful  as  I  would  expect  from  a  dip- 
lomat. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  statement  that  he  made  in  Cleve- 
land. Clearly,  that  is  in  our  best  interest.  It  is  in  Russia's  best  in- 
terest and  in  the  world's  best  interest  to  have  a  stable  leadership 
in  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  the  military  having  taken 
over  with  a  titular  civilian  head,  President  Yeltsin,  we  need  to  act 
accordingly. 

What  you  are  telling  me  and  this  Commission  is  that  that  is  not 
the  case  from  our  perspective.  We  do  not  believe  that  is  the  situa- 
tion on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  We  have  news  reports  this  morning  that  the  Russian 
military  did  not  allow  Sergei  Kovalev  to  accompany  the  OSCE  Mis- 
sion, and  I  think  you  were  with  me  when  we  met  with  him. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Kovalev  very  well  and  have  much 
respect  for  him. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  He  is  of  the  heroes,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  human 
rights  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  now  in  Russia. 

We  are  told  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  travel  to  Chechnya  with 
the  OCSC  delegation.  Do  you  have  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  that  is  our  understanding  as  well.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Commission's  aircraft  took  off  at  some  point  today 
Moscow  time,  which  is  several  hours  ago,  that  Mr.  Kovalev  was  not 
permitted  to  accompany  the  OSCE  mission.  I  don't  have  further  de- 
tails beyond  that.  I  would  only  say,  and  I  would  like  it  for  the 
record,  that  Mr.  Kovalev  is  one  of  the  great  assets  of  Russian  de- 
mocracy and  democratization,  in  my  view,  and  he  is  a  very  coura- 
geous man.  He  is  veiy  controversial  at  the  moment,  and  he  is  a  bit 
proud  of  that,  I  think,  and  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  what  the 
pros  or  cons  of  this  was. 

At  any  rate,  I  think  it  is  also  important,  however,  that  this  mis- 
sion went,  that  it  is,  I  believe,  on  the  ground  in  the  region  at  this 
time,  and  we,  you  know,  have  basically  supported  that  and  will 
continue  to  press  for  an  effective  cooperation  with  the  mission. 

Now,  we  did,  frankly,  have  Ambassador  Pickering  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  Kovalev's  accompanying  with  Mr.  Ivanov,  but  I  do  not 
know 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Commission 
raise  this  issue  in  a  correspondence  from  Chairman  Smith  and 
yourself  to  both  the  State  Department  and  to  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy, of  our  concern  that  Mr.  Kovalev,  who  as  Mr.  Collins  has 
stated  is  one  of  the  giants  as  it  relates  to  human  rights  and  who 
has  shown  a  great  deal  of  courage  on  the  ground  in  Chechnya,  just 
physical  courage  and  political  and  intellectual  courage  in  raising 
the  issue  with  the  Russian  people  and  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
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ment  as  to  what  was  being  prosecuted  by  the  central  government 
in  Chechnya,  that  he  was  not  included  in  the  OSCE  delegation. 

Mr.  Collins  is  correct.  It  would  have  lent  great  credibility  to  the 
mission,  I  think,  to  have  Mr.  Kovalev  included. 

Last  question.  The  Chairman  is  getting  back,  and  you  may  not 
know  this.  On  September  16,  1994,  Senator  DeConcini  and  I  wrote 
to  the  President  at  the  White  House  and  raised  the  following  ques- 
tion. And  I'am  guessing  from  that  letter: 

"Second,  we  are  concerned  about  the  fate  of  national  minorities 
in  Russia.  In  October  1993,  thousands  of  people  of  Caucasian  na- 
tionality were  evicted  from  Moscow  without  the  slightest  judicial 
procedure.  This  initiative  by  the  major  of  Moscow  also  targeted 
people  including  refugees  from  central  Asia  and  dark-skinned  indi- 
viduals generally." 

My  concern,  Mr.  Collins,  and  I  would  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chairman,  I  am  informed  we  have  not  received  a  response  to 
this  letter.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  because  there  is  disagreement 
with  the  questions  we  raised.  It  may  be  simply  an  administrative 
problem,  but  you  might  want  to  comment  on  that  if  you  could. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  be  happy  to,  and  I  will  get  you  a  response 
to  the  letter.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  not  been  answered. 

Mr.  HOYER.  It  is  my  information  we  have  not  gotten  a  response. 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  I  will  make  sure  that  you  do  get  one. 

I  might  say  a  word  about  that.  I  was  in  Moscow  during  this,  and 
it  was  seen  by  all  of  us  at  the  time  as  a  negative  indicator,  I  guess, 
to  put  it  mildlv.  It,  of  course,  took  place  in  the  aftermath  of  fighting 
around  the  white  house  and  dissolution  of  parliament  and  associ- 
ated with  a  variety  of  different  events. 

But  we  took  it  seriously  as  a  problem,  frankly,  of  human  rights. 
The  discrimination  and  clear  effort  to  single  out  groups  and  treat 
them  differently  with  respect  to  residents  in  Moscow  and  so  forth 
was  exactly  what  it  was,  and  we  did  raise  this  with  the  government 
at  the  time.  In  November  Mr.  Shattuck  had  a  rather  lengthy  ex- 
change with  several  officials  associated  with  human  rights  and  in 
the  Foreign  Ministry  about  our  concerns  about  this  subject. 

President  Yeltsin  did  approve  a  commission  in  October  to  look  at 
the  question  broadly  of  the  treatment  concerning  expulsions  and 
mistreatment  of  minorities  in  Moscow.  I  am  not  aware  of  whether 
that  commission  ever  issued  a  report  or  dealt  with  the  issue. 

In  December  we  raised  it  again,  this  time  with  Mr.  Kovalev  actu- 
ally, who  as  chairman  of  President  Yeltsin's  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  Duma  on  human 
rights  has,  you  know,  official  jurisdiction  over  the  question,  and 
they  agreed  that  it  needed  to  be  investigated. 

Now,  I  think,  quite  frankly,  since  then  the  broader  issue  of 
Chechnya  has  obviously  overtaken  this,  but  I  simply  would  say  to 
you  that  we  recognized  this  as  a  problem  and  a  bad  indicator  at 
the  time  it  took  place  and  something  that  needed  to  be  addressed, 
and  we  have  raised  it.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  had  necessarily 
satisfactory  response  to  this,  but  I  simply  want  you  to  know  that 
it  was  not  ignored. 

Mr.  HoYER.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Smith.  Due  to  time  restraints  on  his  schedule,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  Mr,  Wolf. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  10:30  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Slater,  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  in  my 
office,  but  I  did  want  to  ask  you. 

One,  will  you  take  this  letter  back? 

And,  two,  if  you  could  comment,  do  you  think  it  makes  sense? 
One,  I  think  this  administration  could  use  some  bipartisan  support 
because  I  heard  the  President  the  other  night  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message  reaching  out,  good  ideas.  This  has  been  one,  I 
think,  of  the  faults  of  the  administration.  When  it  was  put  to- 
gether, there  was  some  hope  that  it  would  reach  out  and  bring  in 
some  Republicans  in  these  type  of  issues  that  other  administrations 
have  in  the  past,  and  maybe  they  have  not. 

What  are  your  personal  feelings,  and  I  will  ask  personal,  of  hav- 
ing somebody  like  either  President  Bush  or  Secretary  Baker  be  a 
special  emissary  on  a  very  fast  track  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  knew  of  your  letter.  Someone 
briefed  me  on  it  last  night,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  take  it  back,  and 
I  will  talk  with  Secretary  Christopher  about  it  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  White  House. 

I  was  asked  this  early  on  in  this  crisis,  and  it  had  to  do  with 
whether  another  former  President  might  be  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Yeltsin  about  the  human  rights  concerns  and  so  forth,  and  my  an- 
swer was  this.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  crisis,  and  that  was  in 
early  days  and  I  would  only  say  it  is  my  greater  conviction  today, 
is  something  in  which  we  nave  a  maximum  interest  in  finding  a 
way  to  help  the  Russians  out  of  a  mess  and  the  Chechens  as  well. 

This  is  a  horrible  business  going  on.  Everybody  realizes  it.  I  do 
not  preclude  any  avenues,  and  I  would  like  to  talk  to  people  in  the 
administration  about  your  idea.  I  mean  whether  it  can  be  effective 
I  just  do  not  know  personally. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Well,  President  Carter  was  very  effective  in  Haiti, 
and  the  reason  I  did  not  put  President  Carter  in  is  because  I  think 
President  Bush  has  a  relationship  with  President  Yeltsin,  but  if  it 
is  President  Carter,  I  think  that  is  fine,  but  I  think  you  really  have 
to  do  something,  and  frankly,  had  President  Carter  not  have  done 
what  he  did,  and  I  commend  him  for  it,  who  knows  what  would 
have  taken  place  in  Haiti? 

I  think  that  is  enough.  I  will  turn  it  back  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  I  will  take  it  back,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
raise  it,  and  we  will  get  back  to  you  further  about  it. 

Mr.  Wolf.  OK.  Thank  you. 

Co-Chairman  D'Amato.  Congressman  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Mr.  Collins,  we  have  always  observed  the  territorial  rights  of  our 
allies  and  friends  for  the  most  part  in  the  world,  but  there  have 
been  examples  where  the  government  that  we  were  involved  with 
we  were  completely  opposed  to,  and  we  got  involved  because  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  people,  the  tremendous  denial  of  rights,  the 
right  to  food  and  shelter,  the  right  not  to  be  tortured,  the  right  to 
be  accounted  for. 

Is  there  any  kind  of  response  coming  from  our  country  relative 
to  humanitarian  aid? 
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Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  there  are,  I  think,  two  aspects  to  it. 
We  have  received  an  appeal  or  the  International  Red  Cross,  which 
is  very  active  in  this  regfion  and  has  been  working  almost  from  the 
first  days,  has  now  issued  an  appeal  according  to  its  normal  proce- 
dures. We  are  studying  that,  and  it  is  my  understanding  we  will 
be  responding  to  that  appeal  with  funding  at  an  appropriate  level, 
and  that,  fi-ankly,  is  under  discussion  now. 

Mr.  Hall.  The  International  Red  Cross,  are  they  being  given  ac- 
cess? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  are  basically  being  given  access  is  my  under- 
standing. I  would  say  at  the  early  stages  of  this  there  were  some 
significant  problems  of  access  of  humanitarian  organizations  to  the 
region.  We  and  others  have  been  taking  this  up  regularly  with  the 
Russian  authorities,  and  I  think  it  is  our  reporting  at  this  time 
that  the  Red  Cross,  the  International  Organization  Migration  es- 
sentially are  able  to  do  the  job  as  they  see  they  should. 

The  Red  Cross  has  had  one  complaint;  they  are  not,  in  their 
view,  being  given  the  access  they  should  be  to  prisoners  in  the  re- 
gion. The  U.N.  Commission  on  Refugees  is  also  involved.  They  have 
for  whatever  reason  had  a  more  difficult  time  getting  their  assess- 
ment mission  to  get  the  access  it  wants. 

We  have  also  encouraged  and  pressed  the  Russian  Government 
to  allow  these  organizations  to  work. 

Now,  I  believe  there  has  also  been  a  response  from  American  or- 
ganizations. AmeriCare  I  know  is  one,  and  I  do  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  other  at  the  moment,  but  they  have  been  able  to  de- 
liver mec^cal  supplies  and  humanitarian  relief,  as  far  as  I  know, 
without  difficulty,  and  I  can  simply  assure  you  that  making  sure 
these  organizations  can  do  their  joD  and  do  it  efifectiveljr  has  been 
a  constant  priority  of  our  work  with  the  Russian  authorities. 

Mr.  Hall.  In  regard  to  the  Red  Cross,  I  did  not  quite  understand 
what  you  said  there.  They  do  not  have,  at  least  as  of  right  now, 
good  access  to  the  accounting  of  the  prisoners  that  we  know  of. 

Mr.  Collins.  My  understanding  is  that  they  do  not  believe  they 
have  been  given  adequate  access  to  the  prisoners.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  the  details  exactly  of,  you  know,  how  broadly  or  how  nar- 
rowly that  is  a  problem,  but  I  know  that  it  is  something  they  have 
raised  with  us,  and  we  have  raised  it  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hall.  What  about  food  access  and  humanitarian  access?  Is 
the  Red  Cross  just  kind  of  monitoring  the  situation? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  they  are  delivering  services. 

Mr.  Hall,  They  are  delivering? 

Mr.  Collins.  And  have  been  doing  so  really  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Hall.  In  all  parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  be  happy  to  give  you  some  detail  on  that 
if  I  could  respond  to  you  so  that  you  have  a  complete  picture,  but 
my  understanding  is  they  have  not  been  able  to  work  directly  in 
Grozny  for  most  of  this  period,  but  they  were  allowed  basically  and 
were  doing  work  outside  where  refugees  and  people  fleeing  the  city 
were  showing  up,  were  able  to  work  with  them  and  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian assistance  elsewhere  in  Chechnya. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Collins. 

Chairman  Smith.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
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Co-Chairman  D'Amato,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Collins,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  there  are  a  number  of  areas 
that  concern  me.  The  question  of  the  pipeline  being  built  through 
Iran  to  Turkey,  I  would  hope  that  this  administration  is  very,  very, 
very  strong  in  denying  any  kind  of  international  financing  for  this 
pipeline.  I  do  not  know  if  you  care  to  comment  on  it. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  think  that  we  are  not  creating  enough 
pressure.  I  see  where  the  German  Ministry  of  Economics  says,  and 
I  quote:  "If  the  Russian  Government  does  not  respect  the  principle 
we  expect  of  them,  Grermany  will  not  rule  out  economic  sanctions." 

I  raise  that  because  we  have  not  yet  reached  a  level  where  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Members  of  the  Congress,  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  have  reached  that  point,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the 
time  is  coming  sooner  rather  than  later  when  you  will  begin  to 
hear  this,  and  it  will  become  a  very  dominant  and  prevailing,  I 
think,  call. 

I  think  we  are  not  going  to  be  dissuaded  by  the  arguments  of  the 
past,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  more  compelling  argument  for  our 
speaking  out  than  that  given  by  Lech  Walesa  when  he  came  to  the 
Congress  and  said,  "When  we  were  fighting  for  freedom,  you  were 
telling  us,  in  essence,  to  keep  our  mouth  shut  and  don  t  rock  the 
boat.'^ 

I  think  that  we  have  exercised  ^eat  restraint.  I  am  going  to  ex- 
ercise some  restraint,  but  there  will  come  a  point  I  will  join  others 
and  say,  "Enough  is  enough." 

I  understand  the  argument  about  world  peace.  I  also  understand 
that  we  came  to  a  point  where  we  have  a  cessation  of  some  of  the 
open  hostility  that  once  existed,  but  I  do  not  want  this  to  become 
a  facade  and  behind  that  facade  have  a  reemergence  of  the  totali- 
tarian state  that  achieves  dominance  through  the  electoral  process. 
It  would  be  a  sad  occurrence  if  we  were  to  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  we  have  achieved  some  wonderful  goal  and  then,  like  the 
emperor  who  had  no  clothes,  we  would  all  cheer  Russia  for  its  won- 
derful suit  of  democracy  only  to  see  that  the  perception  is  not  the 
reality. 

So  I  leave  that  with  you  and  tell  you  that  is  something  that  I 
share,  and  I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  becoming  much  more  concerned  with  what  we  see  taking  place 
in  Chechnya,  which  is,  in  essence,  the  Russians  saying  one  thing 
but  doing  another.  We  are  all  talking  love  and  peace  so  long  as  you 
give  us  your  money,  but  we  undertake  another  series  of  actions  and 
we  do  not  really  live  up  to  that  goal  of  peace. 

So  I  just  leave  that  with  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Smith.  Mr.  Collins,  do  vou  wish  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  about  assistance 
because  I  know  it  is  an  issue,  and  it  is  something  that  we  are  going 
to  be  talking  about  really  for  several  months  as  we  go  through  the 
cycle  of  hearings  and  discussion  with  the  Congress  about  how  we 
deal  with  this  problem. 

And  what  you  identify.  Senator,  is,  I  think,  the  great  dilemma. 
I  would  go  back  first  to  the  Freedom  Support  Act,  which  I  think 
was  a  bipartisan  effort  and  has  served  really  the  interests  of  our 
government  and  our  people  well  across  the  whole  former  Soviet 
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Union.  There  are  certain  principles  laid  down  in  that  act  about 
what  it  is  the  assistance  is  supposed  to  do  and  what  it  is  supposed 
to  support,  and  we  take  those  very  seriously  in  fashioning  and 
crafting  the  programs. 

Now,  you  know,  I  am  not  here  to  say  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
that  the  assistance  program  is  without  any  fault.  So  do  not  get  me 
wrong,  but  I  do  believe  very  strongly  that  just  as  this  assistance 
program  was  first  developed  in  the  Freedom  Support  Act  with  the 
work  of  both  parties  and  the  administration  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  just  as  we  have  funded  it  with  you  and  you  have 
been  very  generous  in  supporting  these  programs,  we  have  done  so 
because  we  have  found  the  kinds  of  programs  that  really  appear  to 
support  what  we  find  in  our  interest. 

Now,  in  general,  I  would  say  those  things  fall  into  three  cat- 
egories. One  is  what  we  are  calling  market  reform.  What  I  would 
say  to  you  is  that  this  really  is  another  way  of  saying  breaking  up 
the  old  Soviet  monopoly  on  all  of  the  economic  resources  and  so 
forth,  and  it  is  creating  a  private  basis  for  economic  activity  which 
in  the  end  is  empowering  individuals,  peoples,  concerns  instead  of 
government. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  in  our  interest,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est broadly  of  what  we  have  tried  to  do  with  Russia. 

Secondly,  we  have,  I  think,  supported  programs  aimed  at  empow- 
ering in  the  political  process. 

And,  third,  there  has  been,  and  I  think  it  sort  of  combines  the 
two  really,  an  effort  to  promote  what  we  call  rule  of  law  or  essen- 
tially to  create  the  basis  of  a  civil  society  based  on  law  rather  than 
arbitrary  power. 

Now,  those  programs  basically  are  not  writing  anybody  a  check. 
They  tend  to  be  consultants,  and  I  think  some  people  who  have 
worked  with  the  Commission  have  been  involved  in  some  of  them. 
I  think  we  have  a  great  interest  in  those  objectives,  and  as  long 
as  we  can  find  people  who  are  pursuing  them,  I  think  they  deserve 
our  support. 

I  understand  the  temptation  or  the  sense  that  the  assistance  is 
somehow  a  tool  that  we  can  use  with  the  government.  Quite  hon- 
estly, I  must  say  that  the  bulk  of  this  assistance  is  not  going  to 
government  in  the  sense  that  I  think  you  know,  people  may  under- 
stand that  term.  It  is  going  essentially  to  private  individuals,  orga- 
nizations, to  local  governments,  to  the  legislatures.  Some  of  it  goes 
to  help  create  legal  codes  or  work  with  ministries,  and  so  forth,  but 
by  and  large,  it  has  been  directed  at  dismantling  the  communist 
system,  and  I  think  that  is  in  our  interest. 

So  I  think  as  we  talk  about  this,  and  I  fully  understand  the  view 
that  is  the  position  I  would  take  and  the  type  of  criteria  I  would 
hope  we  could  use  to  determine  what  we  should  be  doing. 

Now,  there  is  another  side  of  assistance  which  has  to  do  with, 
if  you  will,  the  dismantlement  of  the  nuclear  arsenal  in  a  variety 
of  programs.  I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  that  is  in  our  interest, 
the  Russian's  interest,  the  interest  of  all  of  our  allies  if  we  can  con- 
tinue it  and  make  it  work.  It  has  shortcomings.  Gk)d  knows  it  has 
had  problems,  but  the  program  essentially,  as  long  as  it  is  achiev- 
ing its  objectives,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  taxpayer  and  all  of  us  here. 
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Now,  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  I  guess,  is  I  know  assistance  is 
controversial,  but  we  need,  I  hope,  to  discuss  very  fully  where  that 
assistance  is  going  and  what  it  is  achieving  before  we  make  a  deci- 
sion about  what  to  do  with  it. 

Co-Chairman  D'Amato.  Let  me  just  add  this  caveat.  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  a  comprehensive  review  of  just  how  effective  that  assist- 
ance is,  a  review  of  its  implementation.  In  other  words,  in  the  im- 
plementation, we  are  dealing  with  the  program  of  dismantling  nu- 
clear weapons.  How  effective  is  it?  I  would  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  that. 

I  know  that  obviously  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  money  we  are 
never  going  to  be  able  to  account  for.  In  my  6  years  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  I  have  been  astounded  at  how  little  we  have 
been  able  to  get  from  a  certain  agency  in  terms  of  real  intelligence. 
I  hope  that  its  capacity  has  improved  so  that  at  least  we  have  a 
good  monitoring  or  a  better  monitoring  effort  as  it  relates  to  how 
these  dollars  are  being  used.  You  might  bring  that  to  those  folks. 

I  am  no  longer  on  that  committee  because  I  could  read  and  learn 
more  about  what  was  happening  in  The  New  York  Times  than  in 
their  secret,  comprehensive  briefings. 

On  that  note,  I  will  turn  to  my  friend  and  colleague  Congress- 
man Hoyer.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  comment  that  Tom  Clancy,  who  is,  by  the 
way,  my  constituent. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  know  that,  and  increasing  wealthy  constituent. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Well,  I  am  hoping  he  is  reading  about  book  deals  and 
deciding  he  does  not  want  to  come  to  Congress.  [Laughter.] 

Some  people  have  urged  him  to  try  to  replace  me  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  in  any  event  I  remember  reading  in  his  book,  Clear  and 
Present  Danger,  Senator,  that  there  was  a  crisis  in  the  world.  Ac- 
tually what  everybody  at  NSA  and  CIA  and  DIA  and  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  security  agencies  were  doing  was  watching  CNN  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on,  and  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in 
that. 

I  want  to  observe  he  has  not  said  that,  but  we  have  a  new  rule 
that  precludes  proxy  voting.  So  the  Chairman's  going  in  and  out  is 
because  the  International  Relations  Committee  has  scheduled  a 
mark-up  at  the  same  time  we  have  this  hearing. 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that. 

First  of  all,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  this  hearing  was  sched- 
uled for  today  some  time  ago.  For  the  record,  the  mark-up  in  the 
International  Relations  Committee  was  scheduled  for  yesterday.  To 
accommodate  the  minority  partv,  which  asked  for  1  day  to  look  at 
the  legislation  in  greater  detail,  the  mark-up  was  held  over  until 
today.  That  is  why  I  am  running  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Can  we  make  it  clear  that  that  was  not  an  unreason- 
able request  to  have  1  day  to  look  at  it? 

Chairman  Smith.  Not  at  all.  Let  me  stay,  Mr.  Collins 

Mr.  Hoyer.  We  like  to  think  it  is  sort  of  a  human  right  to  be 
able  to  read  these  before  we  vote. 

Chairman  Smith.  I  am  not  touching  that. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  No,  I  know.  [Laughter.] 
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Chairman  Smith.  Let's  stay  on  the  subject  at  hand.  Thank  you, 
members,  for  continuing  this  hearing,  and,  Mr.  Collins,  thank  you 
for  your  testimony.  I  will  look  at  its  entirety  when  the  record  is 
ready. 

At  our  last  hearing,  we  heard  some  very,  very  critical  testimony, 
as  you  know.  I  am  sure  you  have  reviewed  the  record  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  those  who  participated,  and  much 
of  the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled,  especially  the  early  and  per- 
sistent categorization  of  this  terrible  thing  as  an  "internal  affair". 

I  would  appreciate  your  informing  this  Commission  whether  or 
not  you  thought,  however  unwittingly,  this  perhaps  gave  the  Rus- 
sian military  the  green  light  to  continue  once  it  had  started.  Or 
had  there  been  an  outcry  of  outrage  by  the  West — our  European  al- 
lies joined  in  as  we  all  know  with  the  chorus  of  saying  this  was  an 
"internal  affair" — might  this  terrible  tragedy  have  been  mitigated, 
perhaps  nipped  in  the  bud?  Was  it  a  green  light,  yes  or  no?  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that,  in  your  view? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  have  to  say  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  basis  real- 
ly to  say  there  should  have  been  any  perception  of  a  green  light 
on  this  issue.  I  have  thought  a  lot  about  the  first  characterization 
of  it  as  an  internal  affair,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  what  was  meant 
by  that  characterization  was  essentially  that  we  were  proceeding 
on  the  principles  I  outlined  in  my  brief  statement,  that  Chechnya 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  Federation.  According  to  the 
principles  of  Helsinki  and  other  documents,  you  do  not  change  bor- 
ders by  unilateral  action,  international  borders,  and  therefore,  this 
was,  if  you  will,  a  domestic  problem  of  the  Russian  Federation. 

Now,  that  said,  at  no  time  did  anyone  suggest  or  even  think  that 
that  meant  somehow  it  was  exempt  from  what  after  all  from  1975 
on  has  been  a  fundamental  principle,  which  is  that  there  are  inter- 
national standards  and  norms  that  states  of  the  OSCE  community 
have  taken  upon  themselves  as  obligations.  Those  standards  and 
norms  obligate  the  states  concerned  to  conduct  their  affairs  accord- 
ing to  certain  human  rights  standards  that  are  an  integral  part  of 
that  body  of  standards.  It  is  also  very  clear  that  that  means  the 
issues  in  human  rights,  treatment  of  people,  and  so  forth,  are  a 
subject  that  is  rightfully  and  in  an  agreed  way  a  subject  for  the 
international  community's  concern. 

We  made  clear  to  the  Russians  quietly,  that  we  thought  this  was 
a  grave  problem  they  were  getting  into.  That  we,  admittedly  did 
not  try  to  do  this  in  a  major  public  way.  We  were  concerned  about 
the  human  rights.  The  Vice  President  made  this  clear  when  he  was 
there.  The  Secretary  made  it  clear,  I  think,  even  before  the  Vice 
President  went  when  he  appeared  on  one  of  the  news  programs, 
but  the  position  was  clear  to  the  Russians. 

Now  I  have  thought  long  and  hard  about,  you  know,  whether  it 
was  a  mistake  to  the  use  the  word  "internal".  Maybe  it  gave  a 
wrong  connotation.  But  I  am  persuaded  the  authorities  and  the 
people  making  decisions  in  the  Russian  leadership  had  no  doubt  of 
our  view  and  our  position,  and  I  guess  that  is  the  best  answer  I 
can  give  you  to  that.  It  was  not  a  green  light. 

Chairman  Smith.  Didn't  someone  at  the  State  Department  liken 
it  to  the  U.S.  Civil  War? 
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Mr.  Collins.  Yes.  Again,  something  I  think  all  of  us  wish  the 
analogy  had  not  been  used,  but  what  was  meant  there  was  not 

Chairman  Smith.  If  I  could  interrupt,  when  was  the  conveyance 
quietly  made  of  our  unhappiness  with  the  policy? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  we  had  been  talking  through  the  Ambassador 
really  almost  regularly  on  this  subject  as  we  watched  the  buildup 
in  Chechnya.  I  would  have  to  go  back  and  review  the  record  on  the 
exact  dates.  I  mean  what  I  have  is  sort  of  the  more  clear  public 
ones,  but  I  know  the  Secretary  publicly  talked  about  this  in  the 
13th  of  December,  I  think  it  was,  and  this  was  discussed  at  least 
privately  in  Brussels  during  the  meetings  with  Mr.  Kozyrev. 

Co-Chairman  D'Amato.  The  Chairman  has  asked  me  to  pursue 
his  line  of  questioning  with  this  question.  Would  you  acknowledge 
the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Russian  central  government,  and 
what  role  does  it  play  in  the  State  Department's  policy  formulation, 
and  what  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  I  think  it  has  been  clear  to  almost  all  of  us 
who  have  worked  with  the  Russian  Federation  since  December  25, 
1991,  that  a  basic  trend  in  that  country  has  been  a  devolution  of 
authority  and  power  away  from  the  central  government. 

Now,  I  think  many  of  us  would  argue  that  is  not  a  bad  thing  and, 
indeed,  was  the  kind  of  change  we  were  hoping  to  see. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  this  devolution  has 
happened  in  a  way  which  one  might  expect,  given  what  is,  in  es- 
sence, a  social,  economic,  and  political  revolution  in  many  ways 
from  the  ground  up  that  is  taking  place  in  that  society. 

The  central  authorities  have  in  many  ways  for  3  years-plus  now 
found  themselves  in  the  position  of  having  a  great  difficulty  in,  if 
you  will,  enforcing  or  exerting  their  control  over  everything  from 
tax  collection  to  police  powers. 

What  we  have  been  working  with  them  to  do  is  not  to  reconsti- 
tute an  old,  if  you  will,  centralized  police  state  and  to  address  that 
issue,  but  really  quite  to  the  contrary,  to  try  to  assist  them  in  the 
process  of  developing  rule  of  law,  responsive  institutions  of  both  a 
market  economy  and  the  judicial  system,  and  the  necessarily  legis- 
lative and  federative  base  on  which  to  structure  a  new  kind  of  soci- 
ety. 

But  I  would  certainly  say,  as  I  think  would  many  who  came 
through  when  I  was  there  up  to  the  end  of  1993,  that  there  is,  in 
essence,  and  has  been  for  some  time  a  crisis  of  governance  in  the 
Russian  Federation,  and  addressing  that  has  been  one  of  the  great 
challenges.  You  know,  the  issuance  of  decrees  is  one  thing.  Their 
enforcement  is  quite  another. 

Co-Chairman  D'Amato.  I  cannot  help  but  make  an  observation 
because  that  is  my  nature,  but  Congressman  Smith  touched  on,  I 
think,  something  that  I  think  reasonable  people  have  to  examine 
carefully.  Did  we  inadvertently  give  a  signal  to  the  Russians  that 
they  could  treat  this  problem  as  an  internal  issue?  It  potentially 
could  have  been  handled,  I  think,  in  a  diplomatic  fashion  in  terms 
of  what  kind  of  governance  Russia  would  permit  in  Chechnya.  I 
think  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  having  heard  testimony  from 
the  first  hearing  to  attempt  to  bring  about  any  kind  of  diplomatic 
resolution  now.  That  horse  may  be  out  of  the  bam,  and  it  may 
never  be  possible.  Obviously  the  more  killings  that  take  place  and 
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the  more  displacement  that  takes  place,  the  greater  the  likelihood 
is  that  there  will  never  be  a  reconstitution  of  any  kind  or  any  pros- 
pect of  Chechnya  staying  within  the  Russigin  Federation  unless 
there  is  an  armed  guard  at  the  door. 

I  raise  that  because  this  is  not  the  first  time  there  have  been 
questions  about  sending  dangerously  wrong  diplomatic  signals.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not,  for  example,  Saddam  Hussein  would 
have  done  what  he  did  with  Kuwait  without  thinking  he  had  re- 
ceived a  signal,  but  I  think  reasonable  people  can  say  he  would  not 
have.  Did  the  administration,  the  Bush  administration,  through  its 
diplomacy  or  lack  of  good  diplomacy  encourage  that  invasion  as  a 
result  of  the  manner  in  which  there  were  signals  transmitted  that 
could  have  reasonably  led  people  to  believe,  Saddam  Hussein  in 
this  case  and  others,  that  the  United  States  would  not  respond  as 
it  did? 

So  I  think  there  is  an  analogy.  So  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that 
I  think  that  this  is  something  that  is  unique,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant, and  it  would  be  a  very  real  tragedy  if,  indeed  such  a  signal 
was  perceived  to  have  been  sent.  I  do  not  know  if  anyone  could 
ever  come  to  a  determination  on  this.  We  never  really  came  to  a 
determination  when  the  question  of  whether  or  not  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Iraq  gave  the  kind  of  signal  that  maybe  Hussein  could 
come  and  do  it,  but  I  think  the  Congressman's  point  really  raises 
that  same  kind  of  question. 

Did  we  handle  this  in  such  a  manner  and  were  our  initial  re- 
sponses such  as  to  give  Yeltsin  and  his  people  reason  to  believe 
that  we  would  be  quiet,  that  he  could  appease  the  more  authoritar- 
ian forces,  win  the  respect  of  the  military,  something  that  he  obvi- 
ously needs,  and  thus  possibly  have  precipitated  the  escalation  that 
we  have  seen  take  place? 

Just  an  observation.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Collins,  could  you  tell  us  what  message  was  conveyed?  I 
know  vou  said  you  would  have  to  get  back  to  us  with  a  precise  an- 
swer for  the  record,  but  you  have  no  knowledge  of  those  details 
here  and  now? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  I  know  it  was  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the 
buildup,  and  frankly,  before  we  had  anything  like  what  we  have 
had. 

Chairman  Smith.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  comments  and 
to  whom  were  they  made? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  want  to  be  accurate  with  you,  so  I  would  like  to 
get  back  to  you.  It  was  done  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Chairman  Smith.  Obviously  so  quietly  that  clearly  the  point  for 
the  administration  on  this  very,  very  crucial  policy  does  not  know. 
Can  you  give  us  at  least  an  approximate  time,  and  again,  to  whom 
was  the  message  given? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  was  in  early  December,  I  mean,  when  we  had 
been  discussing  this  issue  at  the  embassy  and  in  Moscow,  and  they 
were  aware  of  our  views  that  this  was  a  dangerous  situation. 

Chairman  Smith.  What  message  were  we  conveyin|  though?  If 
our  immediate  public  response  was  that  this  was  an  internal  af- 
fair" and  a  civil  war  analogous  to  the  U.S.  Civil  War,  if  you  elabo- 
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rate,  what  was  our  message?  Were  we  saying,  absolutely  do  not  go 
in  there  with  brutal  aggression? 

As  Paul  Goble  pointed  out  the  other  day,  we  should  have  known 
that  this  kind  of  massive  response  was  certainly  a  possibility,  if  not 
a  probability. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  have  to  say  to  you  I  do  not  think  we  did 
it  in  such  stark  terms. 

Chairman  Smith.  I  apologize  to  you,  Mr.  Collins,  for  the  frequent 
votes,  in  which  I  must  participate. 

Mr,  Collins.  I  understand. 

Chairman  Smith,  In  fact,  there  is  a  series  of  votes  coming  up 
that  could  win  or  lose  by  one  vote. 

Co-Chairman  D'Amato.  Let  me  say  to  Mr.  Collins,  it  is  good  to 
see  him.  I  hope  you  will  get  back  some  of  that  information  that  the 
Chairman  requested. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  will  do  so,  sir. 

Co-Chairman  D'Amato.  And  certainly  if  there  is  a  time  that  we 
can  use  the  best  diplomatic  skills  available  to  us,  it  is  now.  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  continue  in  this  very,  very  sensitive  area.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  horse  is  out  of  the  bam  and  can  never 
be  retrieved. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  excuse  myself  because  I  have  four  back- 
to-back  votes  starting  right  now  at  11.30,  and  so,  again,  I  turn  the 
gavel  over  as  I  have  in  the  past  over  the  years  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  Congressman  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Hoyer,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Collins,  I  just  want  to  assure  you  we  are  going  to  be  looking 
at  every  possible  avenue  to  end  this  conflict  and  to  find  the  most 
effective  way  to  bring  reconciliation,  which  I  think  is  even  a  more 
difficult  problem, 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

It  is  a  facet  of  this  Commission  that  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
least  partisan  commissions  or  committees  of  the  Congress.  It  is  not 
my  strategy  to  simply  out  wait  the  others.  I  v/ant  you  to  know  that. 
[Laughter.] 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  director  asked  if  I  would  be  able  to  stay. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  a  very  tough  issue,  follow- 
ing up  on  Chairman  Smith's  question  and  Senator  D'Amato's  obser- 
vation. Clearly,  our  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  members  on  the 
then  President  Bush's  side  of  the  aisle,  were  concerned  about  what 
messages  we  sent  in  precipitating,  if  at  all,  the  Iraqi  attack  on  Ku- 
wait and  the  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

Clearly,  there  is  a,  and  I  make  an  observation  now,  responsibility 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  take  such  steps  as  it  can  to  further  the 
strengthening  of  democracy  and  free  market  economy  in  Russia. 
Clearly,  Yeltsin  has  been  the  proponent  of  that  and  the  leader  of 
that  effort.  I  think  President  Clinton  is  to  be  congratulated  for  a 
foreign  policy  success  in  stabilizing  United  States-Russian  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  President  Bush  did  in  the  course  of  his  presidency, 
the  move  toward  Russian  democracy  and  free  market  economies. 

However,  it  is  also  very  important  that  we  do  not  send  conflicting 
messages  or  signals  difficult  to  interpret  with  respect  to  the  kinds 
of  activities  that  are  now  going  on  in  Chechnya. 
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Let  me  ask,  however,  a  broader  question.  Ambassador  Pashaev 
of  Azerbaijan  is  here;  Ambassador  lives  of  Estonia  is  here  as  well. 
I  have  been  to  Estonia.  I  have  not  been  to  Azerbaijan.  Although  we 
perceive  as  Mr.  Goble  and  others  pointed  out,  that  the  Chechens 
history  of  inclusion  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  as  all  the  states 
have  been,  but,  in  fact,  joined  up.  They  signed  the  contract,  if  vou 
will.  We  hear  a  lot  about  contracts  lately.  The  basic  document  obvi- 
ously of  the  United  States  said  that  people  could  join  up.  Disjoining 
is  what  we  had  the  problem  with,  but  joining  was  voluntary.  There 
was  no  question  about  that. 

Apparently  historically  there  is  quite  a  question  since  1859  as  to 
whether  the  Chechens  ever  at  any  time  voluntarily  wanted  to  be 
members  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  associated  with  Russia,  and  in  fact, 
of  course,  they  were  one  of  non signatory  units  within  Russia  that 
were  not  signing  on  to  the  affiliation. 

In  that  context,  what  ramifications,  if  any,  do  we  see  the 
Chechnya  incursion  on  republics  within  Russia  and  neighboring 
states?  Obviously  I  think  the  ramifications  are  different,  but  would 
you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

I  would  imagine  that  the  two  Ambassadors  here  are  not  going  to 
be  witnesses  today,  but  clearly,  I  am  sure  they  are  looking  at  this 
relatively  closely  to  see  whether  or  not,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Estonia,  as  well  as  Azerbaijan,  who  were  perceived  within  the  15 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We,  of  course,  never  recog- 
nized the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  what  ramifications,  if  any,  does  this  have,  and  what  mes- 
sages are  we  sending,  if  any,  that  the  United  States,  the  West,  and 
others  will  be  very  forceful  in  its  response  to  any  kind  of  peace- 
keeping in  any  of  the  nonconstituent  parts  of  Russia,  i.e.,  the  Baltic 
States,  Azerbaijan,  other  states.  I  presume  this  is  somewhat  of  a 
peacekeeping  move  from  President  Yeltsin's  perspective. 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  I,  of  course,  cannot  read  the  minds  of  all  the 
governments  around,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  from  at 
least  two  governments  authoritatively,  and  what  I  suspect  to  be  the 
case  of  all  the  others,  and  here  I  am  talking  about  the  ones  who 
are  outside  and  are  independent  states  today,  is  that  they,  first  of 
all,  are  most  concerned  in  their  approach  to  this  problem  to  protect 
the  principle  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  nonchange  of  bor- 
ders by  force  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  Europe,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  is  of  greater  concern  to  all  of  these  governments. 

In  Budapest,  for  instance,  we  saw  the  signature  of  assurances  to 
Belarus,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan  by  Russia,  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain,  a  fundamental  part  of  which  embodied  that  prin- 
ciple, and  we  have  certainly  heard  from  others  in  other  contexts 
great  concern  about  any  erosion  of  that  principle. 

And  I  would  say  that  when  I  came  back  from  Moscow  to  Wash- 
ington, the  issue  that  was  before  us  in  this  regard  at  that  time  had 
to  do  with  Crimea  and  Ukraine's  concern  that  somehow  Crimea 
was  going  to  be  opened  to  something  less  than  a  solution  within 
the  territorial  integrity  and  fi-amework  of  the  unit  of  the  Ukrainian 
State,  and  our  position  was  very  clear  about  that  at  the  time,  that 
we  considered  Crimea  a  part  of  Ukraine,  and  we  looked  to  any  so- 
lution tc  the  status  and  so  forth  of  Ukraine  within  OSCE  and  Hel- 
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sinki  principles  and  within  the  framework  which  would  protect  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Ukraine. 

Now,  I  give  you  this  as  partly  background  to  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  seen  this  as  an  important  part,  an  element  of  the  way 
we  sought  to  address  this  whole  problem  of  Chechnya,  I  mean  the 
internationally  recognized  border  of  the  Russian  Federation  does 
include  Chechnya,  and  frankly,  there  has  been  no  great  support 
anywhere  in  the  area  or  among  the  neighbors  of  Russia  to  open  the 
question  of  borders,  and  I  think  for  reasons  that  are  quite  clear. 

We  stand  by  that  principle,  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  each 
of  these  states  is  something  that  must  be  protected,  and  I  think 
that  is  something  that  is  in  our  interest  and  the  interest  of  each 
of  these  states,  and  to  begin  to  breach  it  is  going  to  raise  sort  of 
untold  problems,  frankly. 

Now,  the  question  of,  you  know,  the  Russian  Federation  then  as 
a  unique  state  is  really  not  different  from  the  question,  in  my  view, 
of  all  of  the  multiethnic  states  that  make  up  what  is  known  as  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  but  I  would  also,  deferring  to  the  point  that 
we  never  recognized  the  Baltics  as  a  part  of  it,  and  say  that  that 
is  a  problem  there  as  well. 

Russian  minorities  or  the  Slavic  minorities  live  outside  Russia  or 
the  Slavic  areas,  in  regions  where  the  borders  that  were  drawn  es- 
sentially divided  peoples.  If  open  to  a  sort  of  absolute  principle  that 
any  people  has  a  right  to  its  own  state,  a  part  of  the  world  may 
begin  to  unravel  in  a  way  which  I  think  has  no  foreseeable  end  and 
is  very  dangerous. 

Now,  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  firmly  support  the  ideas 
embodied  in  Helsinki  that  people  have  a  right  to  self-determina- 
tion; that  the  borders  can  be  changed  by  mutual  consent.  But  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  approach  must  be  within  those  basic  parameters. 

A  second  reaction,  I  think,  is  quite  clear.  There  is,  you  know,  ba- 
sically horror  at  what  is  going  on  in  Chechnya.  The  use  of  military 
force  for  whatever  reason,  whether  it  was  political,  law  enforce- 
ment, whatever  it  is,  has  gone  terribly  wrong,  has  caused  an  unbe- 
lievable horror  in  Grozny  in  terms  of  what  has  happened  to  its  ci- 
vilian population,  and  across  that  country. 

The  question  of  the  implications  of  that,  the  willingness  to  en- 

fage  in  that  is  obviouslv  very  disquieting  to  many,  many  people, 
mean  I  cannot  be  as  eloquent  as  many  of  our  Russian  colleagues 
about  this,  who  are  repelled  at  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  HoYER.  Apparently  some  of  the  Russian  commanders,  as 
well. 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  yes,  and  you  know,  it  is  clear  that  this  has 
divided  almost  every  institution  in  Russia  as  far  as  I  can  see.  You 
know,  old  alignments  or  old  labels  simply  do  not  pertain,  and  the 
question  of  how  people  have  aligned  themselves  on  this  issue,  I 
think,  is  essentially  quite  interesting  because  the  sort  of  continuing 
grinding  away  of  this  operation  in  Chechnya  has,  I  think,  relatively 
little  support,  by  polling  and  other  things  we  see  essentially  on  this 
issue,  do  not  give  support. 

Now,  I  think  the  great  question,  to  finish,  is,  what  lessons  will 
be  drawn?  I  think  we  would  hope  and  we  would  certainly  be  mak- 
ing the  point  that  if  nothing  else,  what  has  happened  in  Chechnya, 
and  if  it  has  a  legacy,  we  would  hope  that  it  would  be  the  lesson 
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that  this  kind  of  an  approach  does  not  work;  that  you  have  to  find 
negotiated  ways  of  doing  this  rather  than  bringing  out  the  army  to 
try  to  deal  with  an  issue  Hke  this. 

And  I  say  that  with  very  deep  conviction,  and  frankly,  that  is 
why  we  have  tried  to  work  with  OSCE.  We  think  that  they  may 
be  the  one  organization  here  that,  by  its  traditions,  by  its  capabili- 
ties, may  be  able  to  help  get  it  stopped,  show  people  a  way  out  of 
this  quagmire. 

Chairman  Smith.  Presumably  the  use  of  military  force  does  not 
work  for  the  Russians,  but  what  lessons  have  we  learned  from  this, 
in  terms  of  cover  versus  overt  diplomacy  as  a  result  of  this? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  if  you  are  asking  me  personally  what  should 
I  have  done,  I  probably  in  hindsight  would  have  been  more  forceful 
and  more  open  in  saying  that  we  were  going  to  be  very  concerned 
about  any  aenigration  or  derogation  of  human  rights,  out  I  think 
it  is  also  true  that  I  doubt  any  Russian  official  planned  this  to 
come  out  the  way  it  did.  I  think  no  one  in  his  right  mind  sought 
what  is  now  a  situation  with  no  clear  exit  from  the  casualties. 

Chairman  Smith.  The  fact  is  that  they  did  not  adequately  appre- 
ciate the  resistance  that  they  have  encountered.  Clearly,  they 
wanted  to  subdue  and  to  subjugate  those  who  would  dissent.  Had 
this  been  a  2-day  military  affair  and  they  were,  you  know,  to  the 
capital  or  I  should  say  to  the  palace  quickly,  it  would  have  been 
a  done  deal  very  quickly. 

But,  I  think  what  the  Russians  obviously  did  not  calculate  was 
how  strong  the  resistance  would  be. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  sure  you  are  correct. 

Chairman  Smith.  Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  other  questions. 
Again,  I  thank  you  for  your  staying  here,  as  you  have  made  a  very 
substantial  time  commitment  to  our  hearing. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post  there  was  a  story  that  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister  has  said,  "There  is  no  reason  for  inspec- 
tions or  fact  finding."  He  was  speaking  about  the  OSCE  team  that 
would  be  deployed  to  Grozny  very  shortly.  What  were  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  OSCE  team?  Is  this  veto  or  limitation  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  is  placing  on  the  factfinding  body  of  the  OSCE  acceptable 
to  the  administration? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well.  I  think  he  also  said  that  he  hopes  the  pur- 
pose of  this  body  will  be  to  help  them  to  produce  elections  and  de- 
mocracy as  an  outcome. 

The  machinery  used  by  the  OSCE  is  essentially  to  have  a  special 
representative  of  the  chairman  in  office,  and  it  is  a  very  flexible  in- 
strument. I  want  to  say  to  you,  first  of  all,  I  am  not  a  detailed  ex- 
pert on  all  of  the  workings  of  OSCE,  but  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
case  here,  and  I  know  was  working  as  they  explored  how  to  ar- 
range this  mission,  is  first  of  all,  it  was  worked  out  that  it  would 
be  invited  by  the  Russians. 

Second,  it  would  come  as  a  representative  of  the  chairman  in  of- 
fice, with  a  delegation;  that  it  would  have  access  to  the  area  and 
to  officials  in  Moscow  to  discuss  whatever  was  on  the  representa- 
tive's mind;  that  the  objective  here  was,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to 
see  whether  there  was  a  role  to  ameliorate  humanitarian  aspects 
of  this  whole  crisis,  and  I  think  that  was  meant  to  include  human 
rights,  not  just,  if  you  will,  medical  supplies  or  something;  and  to 
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of  the  parties  involved  or  arrange  for  next  steps. 

Now,  what  is  going  on  now  is  essentially  a  mission  that  has  been 
met  by  the  Russians.  I  do  not  know  who  exactly  they  saw  in  Mos- 
cow. They  have  now  gone  to  the  area.  They  are  to  come  back  to  Vi- 
enna and  report  to  tne  council  in  Vienna,  and  there  will  then  be 
a  discussion  of  future  steps. 

Our  support  for  this  mission  has  been  constant,  and  our  encour- 
agement of  the  Russians  and  all  involved  to  use  this  mechanism 
has  been  constant  from  the  beginning.  You  proposed  it.  Thev  took 
a  mission  to  Moscow.  We  supported  that  mission.  Frankly,  we 
thought  it  best  to  support  them  rather  than  to  do  it  on  our  own. 

Our  representative  in  Vienna  has  worked  very  closely  with  the 
chairman  in  office  and  others  to  press,  keep  this  going,  to  encour- 
age it,  encourage  the  Russians. 

I  think  it  is  significant,  frankly,  that  while  everyone  would  have 
hoped  this  could  have  happened  sooner  in  this  conflict,  the  fact  is 
when  it  did  happen  and  we  finally  did  get  agreement  that  there 
would  be  a  mission,  the  Russian  authorities  in  Vienna  on  the  coun- 
cil admitted  there  had  been  human  rights  violations;  that  that  was 
a  subject  for  which  this  body  would  go  and  would  have  a  role. 

So  I  think  we  will  have  to  see,  frankly,  how  the  report  comes 
back.  We  do  not  accept  human  rights  as  out  of  bounds  as  a  subject 
for  them.  This  has  clearly  been  one  of  the  purposes.  However,  the 
point  of  the  mission  really  is  to  be  forward  looking,  quite  honestly, 
to  try  to  find  the  ways  that  it  can  play  a  role  in  stopping  this. 

Chairman  Smith.  So  the  visit  to  Cnechnya  would  be  seen  as  the 
first  of  several  missions? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  I  assume  so.  This  is  an  ongoing  process  now. 

Chairman  Smith.  But  didn't  we  protest  or  at  least  raise  objec- 
tions when  the  scope  of  that  mission  was  limited  by  the  Russians? 

Mr.  Collins.  No. 

Chairman  Smith.  If  the  same  ones  committing  the  acts  of  brutal- 
ity then  deny  access  or  put  restrictions  on  what  can  be  looked  at 
or  discussed,  that  automatically  skews  the  results  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  with  respect,  I  do  not  know  what  the  facts 
are  yet.  We  did  talk  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  today  about 
denving  Mr.  Kovalev  the  ability  to  go  with  them.  We  have  not  had, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  official  complaints  or  reports  back  from  the 
representatives  that  they  have  been  denied  the  ability  to  do  what 
they  are  trying  to  do. 

Now,  I  understand  the  statement  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  but  I 
would  say  they  are  on  their  way,  ana  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
we  expect  them  to  have  the  cooperation  and  the  support  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  in  accomplishing  their  mission. 

Chairman  Smith.  What  is  the  penalty  when  the  Russians  place 
obstacles  like  this?  I  understand  that  there  may  be  follow-ons  and 
that  the  mission  is  forward  looking,  but  here  we  have  a  situation 
where  they  say  the  war  is  over.  Access  to  people  who  today 

Mr.  Collins.  Clearly 

Chairman  Smith.  Please  let  me  finish,  and  then  I  will  yield  com- 
pletely to  you. 

On  the  front  page  of  The  New  York  Times,  the  story  talked  about 
soldiers  going  out,  brutally  killing  innocent  civilians.  This  mission 
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could,  by  its  mere  presence,  act  as  a  buffer  from  those  who  would 
commit  these  kinds  of  atrocities,  whether  they  are  acting  under  the 
command  of  Russian  authority  or  they  are  soldiers  going  on  shoot- 
ing sprees.  To  deny  that  kina  of  access,  and  for  us  not  to  raise  an 
objection,  causes  me  great  concern. 

Mr.  Collins.  Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  that  such  access  has  been 
denied.  We  have  not  been  told  by  the  commission  or  the 

Chairman  Smith.  If  we  are  told  they  are  denied,  what  will  our 
response  be? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  we  will  protest  it. 

Chairman  Smith.  Loudly  or  covertly? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  we  will  protest  it  in  whatever  way  I  think  we 
can  make  it  effective,  but  I  think  we  have  made  ourselves  very 
clear.  The  Secretary  did  it  in  Geneva  both  privately  with  Mr. 
Kozyrev  and  then  publicly  that  we  expect  them  to  cooperate  with 
this  mission  in  achieving  its  objectives. 

Chairman  Smith.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Collins.  In  your  view,  will 
Boris  Yeltsin  use  the  crisis  to  cancel  the  1995  parliamentary  elec- 
tions and  perhaps  even  the  1996  Presidential  elections? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  think  I  can  speculate  about  it,  except  what 
I  can  do  is  tell  vou  what  I  know.  That  is  that  we  have  been  au- 
thoritatively told  by  at  least  two  very  senior  officials  that  the  elec- 
tions will  go  forward. 

I  know  that  that  word  is  out  there.  It  has  been  out  and  around 
in  Moscow  for  well  before  the  Chechnya  crisis.  There  has  always 
been  a  reason  that  he  was  going  to  do  it,  and  I  would  onlv  say  that 
we  have  seen  no  move  of  an  official  nature  or  a  step  tnat  seems 
to  suggest  that  that  is  going  to  happen,  and  I  know  that  there  is 
strong  opposition  to  that  on  the  part  of  democrats  and  others  in 
Russia. 

Chairman  Smith.  Just  so  that  there  is  no  misreading  of  U.S.  in- 
tention— again  barkening  back  to  the  "internal  affair"  statements — 
what  would  the  administration  do  if  these  elections  were  to  be  can- 
celed? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  I  think  if  I  could  give  you  a  more  general 
sense  here,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  a  variety  of  things  that 
could  happen  that  would  be  very  disturbing  and  would,  again, 
cause  us  to  begin  to  ask  more  pointedly,  I  think,  of  all  of  ourselves 
and  so  forth  whether  we  had  a  Russia  going  in  tne  wrong  direction, 
that  reform  really  was  in  sort  of  g^eat  danger  as  opposed  to  poten- 
tial danger. 

That  might  have  to  do  with  restrictions  on  freedom  of  the  press 
that  were  really  imposed.  Now,  I  grant  you  there  have  been  lots  of 
threats  against  the  press,  but  on  balance.  I  think  most  believe  that 
the  press  nas  been  pretty  courageous  and  open  and  free  in  this  sit- 
uation. 

I  think  if  there  were  efforts  to,  if  you  will,  move  away  from 
things  that  are  embodied  in  the  constitution  which  they  themselves 
have  adopted  that  I  think  are  important,  and  that  includes  human 
rights,  guarantees  or  freedoms,  or  the  electoral  process,  and  so 
forth,  that  would  be  pretty  disturbing,  and  I  think  it  would  have 
been  seen  by  all  in  the  West  as  a  movement  in  the  wrong  direction. 

I  think  people  were  veiy  disturbed  on  the  economic  side  when  we 
were  seeing  statements  from  the  man  who  has  recently  been  re- 
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moved  as  the  head  of  the  privatization  organization  that  privatiza- 
tion had  gone  too  far.  They  had  to  move  it  back  to  renationaUze 
and  so  forth. 

I  think,  you  know,  things  that  look  like  they  were  reversing  steps 
that  I  think  all  Russians  who  support  reform  believe  have  been 
critical  to  that  process  are  going  to  be  very  disturbing,  and  that  is 
what  people  are  going  to  be  watching  very  closely,  and  we  do  watch 
it  closely. 

I  would  only  say  that  we  also  try  not  to  see  each  and  every  in- 
stance, and  I  am  not  by  any  means  here  denigrating  the  impor- 
tance of  what  is  going  on  in  Chechnya,  but  I  must  say  that  there 
is  frequently  a  tendency  toward  hyperanalysis  of  every  single  state- 
ment or  step  being  somehow  the  thing  that  has  tipped  the  balance, 
and  I  think  we  have  tried  to  keep  a  sense  of  whether  there  is  a 
basic  movement  ahead  on  economic  change  in  a  positive  direction 
or  not. 

Sure,  there  are  some  setbacks.  Are  there  things  happening  in  the 
political  world  which  are  really  disturbing  and  indicate  a  trend 
moving  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  so  forth? 

Now,  I  am  being  very  frank  with  you  about  this.  That  is  really 
what  I  try  to  balance,  and  I  basically  think  I  try  to  ask  myself  at 
least  once  a  week  whether  the  premises  in  which  we  are  basing  our 
actions  are  the  right  ones.  Sometimes  I  get  the  wrong  answer  to 
that  question. 

Chairman  Smith.  Mr.  Collins,  are  there  republics  adjacent  to  or 
in  proximity  to  Chechnya  that  you  think  are  ripe  for  this  kind  of 
action,  both  internally  and  with  respect  to  the  Russians  might 
react? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  the  entire  area  of  the  North  Caucasus 
which  is  inhabited,  as  you  know  very  well,  sir,  with  a  variety  of 
peoples  is  an  area  of  potential  instability.  However,  it  is  also  true 
that  each  group  there  has  its  friends  and  its  enemies,  and  it  goes 
back  centuries. 

I  think  so  far  we  do  not  see  that  any  of  the  other  republics  or 
groups  in  that  area  are  interested  in  getting  sucked  into  this,  but 
there  is  a  danger  of  it,  of  course,  and  I  think  no  one  minimizes  the 
danger  that  these  people,  all  of  whom  know  one  another  and  are 
part  of  a  society  in  North  Caucasus,  are  also  concerned  that  it  not 
spread  to  their  area. 

Chairman  Smith.  Shortly,  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations  and  Human  Rights — the  subcommittee  I  chair — will  re- 
ceive testimony,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices.  I  assume  this  terrible  war  will  be  in- 
cluded in  that  analysis. 

Mr.  Collins.  All  right.  I  would  have  to  find  out  when  it  was  fin- 
ished. I  know  that  there  is  reference  in  there  to  the  episode  in  Mos- 
cow of  expelling  people  fi-om  this  part  of  the  world,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  the  cutoff  date,  frankly,  is  for  the  report  formally,  and 
I  would  have  to  find  out. 

Chairman  Smith.  I  would  hope,  especially  on  something  of  this 
magnitude,  something  occurring  in  early  or  mid-December 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  I  am  sure  people  who  are  addressing  it  or  tes- 
tifying would  be  in  a  position  to  address  it,  but  this  is  really  a  for- 
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mal  question.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cutoff  date  for  the  report 
was. 

Chairman  Smith.  Let  me  ask  two  final  questions  and  then  yield 
to  Mr.  Hoyer  if  he  has  any  additional  questions. 

In  1994,  Russia  made  a  major  pitch  to  be  recognized  hv  the  inter- 
national community  as  a  peacekeeper  on  the  territory  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  What  does  this  terrible  situation  that  has  occurred 
in  Chechnya  say  about  Russia's  capabilities  and  legitimacy  as  a 
peacekeeper? 

Mr.  CoLLESfs.  Well,  first  of  all,  any  peacekeeping  that  would  be 
done  outside  the  borders  of  the  Russian  Federation,  and  I  have 
been  talking  about  those  things  over  which  international  bodies 
have  authority  in  terms  of  peacekeeping,  will  be  done  under  some- 
one's mandate,  that  is,  some  international  mandate,  if  it  is  to  be 
accepted  as  international  peacekeeping. 

Those  mandates  are  carefully  drawn,  they  have  rules  of  engage- 
ment, standards  of  conduct,  and  they  have  a  specific  framework.  I 
suppose  as  a  practical  matter  there  is  going  to  be  much  greater 
skepticism  about  whether  or  not  the  peacekeeping  role  of  Russian 
forces  is  one  that  can  be  counted  on  at  this  point,  to  be  frank. 

However,  I  would  say  to  you  that  the  guide  or  the  judgment  on 
that  will  be  made  at  the  time  by  the  circumstances.  They  have 
troops  still  in  Georgia  at  the  invitation  of  the  Georgian  Govern- 
ment, but  with  observers  there  from  the  United  Nations;  these 
have  not  been,  however,  if  you  will,  authorized  or  set  according  to 
mandates  from  the  United  Nations,  except  in  the  case  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Chairman  Smith.  No,  I  understand  there  is  no  mandate  on  their 
own  territory. 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  but  some  of  them  are  outside,  as  well. 

Chairman  Smith.  But,  doesn't  this  at  least  cast  some  doubt  on 
the  reliability  of  the  Russians,  if  something  were  to  happen,  in  the 
Ukraine,  for  example,  or  somewhere  else  that  was  part  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union?  How  do  we  now  regard  them,  after  this  bru- 
tal aggression?  The  curve  seemed  to  be  swinging  in  favor  of  some 
acceptance,  but  what  is  the  sense  now? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  really  cannot  give  you  a  speculative  answer. 

Chairman  Smith.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  speculation.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  the  assessment. 

Yesterday  I  asked  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  a  num- 
ber of  questions,  none  of  which — whether  dealing  with  Cuba,  Rus- 
sia, China — really  were  answered  but  when  we  got  to  Chechnya  he 
did  say  to  me  we  would  get  the  final  words  on  that  policy  from  you. 

There  has  to  be  an  assessment  right  now  as  to  whether  these 
guys  can  be  trusted.  This  is  not  a  frivolous  question. 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  of  course  not. 

Chairman  Smith.  This  could  happen  somewhere  else  and  what 
do  we  do?  Do  we  stand  by  and  wait  to  see  what  happens  or  do  we 
express  concern  preemptively  and  aggressively  to  try  to  prevent 
atrocities? 

Mr.  Collins.  What  I  can  say  to  you  is  the  basic  principle  is  that 
each  of  these  states  is  a  sovereign,  independent  state.  No  one  is 
going  to  accept  as  a  valid,  if  you  will,  unilateral  action  by  Russia 
or  any  other  neighbor  to  put  forces  there  without  the  consent  of  the 
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state  concerned,  and  certainly  if  it  is  something  more  than  a  bilat- 
eral matter  without  a  clear  and  defined  mandate,  that  it  would 
have  to  be  observed. 

Now,  the  Russians  would  be  held  to  that  account  in  the  same 
way  as  anyone  else  if  they  were  to  be  involved,  and  I  think  that 
is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  you. 

I  think  certainly  as  a  political  reality,  there  will  be  people  who 
would  ask  the  same  question  you  have  posed.  Is  Russia  prepared 
to  abide  bv  those?  And  I  think  a  jud^ent  would  have  to  oe  made 
and  would  be  made  by  the  international  community  at  the  time, 
and  I  would  only  say  to  you  that  the  one  thing  I  have  heard  from 
many  is  that  it  obviously  raises  a  question. 

Chairman  Smith.  One  final  question.  What  consequence  or  pen- 
alty are  we  looking  for,  in  response  to  Russia's  violation  of  the  Bu- 
dapest document  as  it  relates  to  troop  movements?  What  does  the 
administration  seek?  What  do  you  hope  will  happen  at  the  OSCE 
regarding  that? 

Mr.  Collins.  As  I  imderstand  these  agreements  and  undertak- 
ings, it  is  not  a  question  of  the  ability  to  impose  a  penalty.  We  cer- 
tainly have  brought  it  to  their  attention,  and  we  will  impress  again 
on  them,  as  I  think  is  the  basic  means  of  operation  in  OSCE,  the 
importance  of  observing  the  obligations  which  they  have  taken  on 
themselves. 

This  is  not  a  law  in  the  traditional  sense.  It's  a  freely  undertaken 
obligation,  and  it's  important  that  Russia  observe  the  obligations  it 
has  taken  unto  itself,  and  I  think  we  take  that  very  seriously. 

Chairman  Smith.  Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Thank  you. 

We  are  going  to  end.  Again,  Mr.  Collins,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
being  here  with  us  and  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  down 
through  the  years.  You  are,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  that 
America  has  in  dealing  with  situations  that  increasingly  are  com- 
plicated, that  are  nuanced,  and  that  cry  out  for  quiet  diplomacy  as 
well  as  public  diplomacy,  and  pursuing  one  and  having  it  unsuc- 
cessful will  assuredly  bring  criticism  that  you  should  have  used  the 
other. 

However,  let  me  observe  that  in  the  emerging  new  world  order, 
I  think  Western  irresolution  will  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
destabilizing  actions.  Whether  it  was  in  the  Sudetenland  or  Persian 
Gulf  or  in  Bosnia.  It  is  Bosnia  where  I  think  the  West  has  covered 
itself  with  shame,  where  the  United  Nations  and  the  CSCE  recog- 
nized an  independent  state  and  then  told  that  independent  state 
that  it  would  not  help  it  defend  itself  by  imposing  an  essentially 
unilateral  embargo  with  the  other  party  obviously  having  taken 
unto  itself  the  arms  that  existed  in  Yugoslavia;  Chechnya  is  per- 
haps, not  perhaps,  Chechnya  in  my  opinion  is  not  analogous.  It  is 
a  more  complicated  situation,  and  clearly,  while  I  understand  the 
internal  affair  response,  one  of  the  things  that  we  did  in  the  Hel- 
sinki process  from  1975  essentially,  as  you  well  recall,  until  1989 
was  to  overcome  the  international  defense  that  human  rights 
abuses  within  a  country  is  an  internal  affair  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  pay  attention  to  it. 

Clearly,  the  progress  in  Helsinki  has  been  made  by  the 
nonacceptance  of  the  premise  and  that  the  undermining  of  human 
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rights  was,  in  turn,  the  world  community's  affEiir,  and  I  would  hope 
that  as  a  supporter  of  this  administration  that  it  has  shared  the 
nuances  with  the  State  Department,  which  has  a  different  role. 

The  State  Department  has  a  role  of  making  sure  that  on  a  day- 
to-day,  a  week-to-week,  month-to-month  long-term  basis  we  deal 
with  people  productively  and  effectively  and  in  a  way  that  en- 
hances and  does  not  undermine  international  security. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  a  strong,  principled  articulation  by  our 
President  and  by  the  international  community  is  the  most  stabiliz- 
ing effort  that  we  can  make.  I  have  been  extremely  disappointed 
with  the  English  and  the  French,  more  so  perhaps  with  the  French, 
but  I  think  both  the  English  and  the  French  have  been  very  reluc- 
tant to  stand  firmly  against  what  the  international  community  be- 
lieves is  the  commission  of  war  crimes.  I  think  that  created  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  Chechnya  can  happen.  Where  the  outrage  at 
undermining  human  rights  is  absent,  the  egregious,  shameful,  and 
you  share  this  view.  I  am  not  motivated  by  any  animation  at  you, 
but  at  what  we  have  allowed  to  occur  in  Bosnia,  which  is  a  cancer 
that  will  spread  throughout  the  world. 

And  I  would  hope  that  the  administration  and  that  we,  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  in  this  Congress,  would  stand  very  firm  on  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  now  almost  every  nation  in  the  world  ascribes.  It 
is  not  the  words  that  are  a  problem.  It  is  the  actions  that  are  prob- 
lems. 

And  so  I,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  congratulate  you  on  having  this 
hearing  because  Chechnya,  as  egregious  as  that  individual  situa- 
tion is  and  we  may  focus  on  that,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  wider 
problem,  and  that  is  a  spreading  of  the  use  of  force  to  solve  inter- 
national disputes,  even  though  I  think  this  whole  question  of  self- 
determination  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  questions  I  have  tried 
to  think  about. 

I  have  talked  to  Max  Kampelman  about  it  and  Dick  Shifter  about 
it,  who  have  been  very  involved  with  this  Commission  over  the 
years.  It  is  a  question  that  I  think  ultimately  fails  of  an  answer. 
At  what  level  do  you  stop  having  self-determination?  I  suppose  at 
the  one  individual  who  says,  "I  want  to  be  a  state,"  and  you  could 
stop  there.  Obviously  that  is  not  either  rational,  reasonable,  or  pro- 
moting of  international  stability. 

But  given  the  complexity  of  the  situation,  the  principles  are  not 
complex.  The  principles  are  clear  and  enunciated,  and  we  need  to 
state  them  strongly,  and  I  think  that  is  what  Chairman  Smith  is 
talking  about  in  terms  of  public  enunciation  to  let  no  member  of 
the  international  community  believe  that  other  members  of  the 
international  community  will  allow  the  violation  of  those  principles 
to  go  unresponded  to. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Smith.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Hoyer,  for  that  very 
eloquent  summation  because  I  think  that  very  clearly  expresses  the 
bipartisan  sense  of  this  Commission, 

And,  Mr.  Collins,  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:07  p.m.,  the  Commission  was  adjourned.] 
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APPENDIX 


19  January  1995 


Mr.  Chairman: 


Co-Chairman  Alfonse  D'Amato 

Opening  Statement 

CSCE  Hearing  on  Chechnya 


I  want  to  begin  by  congratulating  you  on  becoming  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  we  chart  the  Commission's  course  for  the  104th 
Congress.   The  gavel  is  in  good  hands  and  the  Commission's  future  is  bright. 

Our  past  Chairman,  Senator  DeConcini,  has  retired,  so  I  caimot  use  this  occasion  to 
thank  and  commend  him  in  person  for  his  superb  service,  but  I  am  confident  that  he  knows 
the  very  high  regard  in  which  I  hold  him  and  how  much  I  value  his  friendship.  He  has 
passed  the  Helsinki  torch  to  Chairman  Smith,  who  will  bear  it  with  distinction. 

My  friend  Steny  Hoyer,  our  past  Co-Chairman,  has  not  retired.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  he  remains  as  the  ranking  House  Member  on  the  Commission.  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  our  work  to  advance  the  Helsinki  process  and  the  Commission,  and  I  thank  him 
and  commend  him  for  his  distinguished  service  as  one  of  the  Commission's  long-term 
leaders. 

While  official  appointment  of  the  Senate's  Commissioners  has  yet  to  take  place,  I 
presume  that  my  colleague  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Frank  Lautenberg,  will  be 
returning  as  the  ranking  Senate  Member  on  the  Commission.  I  welcome  him  back  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  that  capacity  as  we  move  forward  with  the  Commission's 
agenda  in  the  104th  Congress. 

The  subject  matter  of  today's  hearing  is  Chechnya,  a  place  few  Americans  had  heard 
of  before  Russian  troops  attacked  the  government  there  this  past  December.  While  what 
happens  in  Chechnya,  and  to  Chechnya's  hopes  for  independence  is  important,  what 
happens  to  Russia  is  also  important. 

I  join  in  condenming  Russian  attacks  on  unarmed  civilians  and  other  human  rights 
violations,  acts  that  are  fully  documented  by  eyewitness  reports  and  on  video  tape.  It  seems 
that  elements  in  the  Russian  national  leadership,  what  during  the  Soviet  period  were  called 
the  "security  organs,"  and  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Defense  have  not  become  full  participants 
in  Russia's  efforts  to  meet  its  international  human  rights  obligations.  These  violations  must 
stop  and  the  CSCE  process  should  do  all  that  is  within  its  powers  to  halt  them. 
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The  United  States  has  another,  broader  worry.   Aside  from  the  impact  of  the 
Chechen  conflict  on  international  human  rights  concerns,  there  is  the  issue  of  the  future  of 
democracy  and  free  market  reforms  in  Russia.   It  is  emphatically  and  imperatively  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  that  these  reforms  go  forward  and  become  fully 
successful. 

Questions  about  the  distribution  of  power  in  Russia,  about  Russia's  commitment  to 
democracy  and  reform,  and  about  the  impact  of  the  Chechen  war  on  the  Russian  economy 
and  political  situation  must  be  answered.  If  Russia  is  trending  toward  a  "cold  peace"  with 
the  West  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  a  retreat  into  an  authoritarian  pohtical  system 
with  some  form  of  command  economy,  we  must  question  whether  the  United  States  taxpayer 
should  be  providing  aid  to  Russia. 

We  do  not  want  a  "cold  peace."  We  want  a  democratic  Russia  that  is  a  full 
participant  in  the  international  community  of  civilized  nations,  abiding  by  all  of  its 
international  commitments,  including  its  human  rights  obligations.  We  want  a  Russia  with 
a  market  economy  in  which  all  of  its  people  have  a  stake  in  the  future  and  have  a  rising 
living  standard  tied  to  healthy,  sustainable  economic  growth.  We  are  willing  to  support  and 
assist  with  the  evolution  of  such  a  Russia,  both  because  it  is  right  and  because  we  have  just 
spent  half  a  century  dealing  with  one  of  the  alternatives  to  a  free,  democratic,  capitalist 
Russia. 

The  Cold  War  did  not  benefit  either  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  the  people 
of  Russia.  We  know  what  that  period  cost  in  both  human  and  financial  terms  and  have  no 
desire  to  see  another  period  of  hostility  and  confrontation  come  to  pass. 

However,  the  United  States  government,  through  foreign  policy  blunders,  may  be 
helping  to  bring  about  that  very  situation.  It  is  clear  that  Russia's  attack  on  Chechnya  has 
created  an  embittered,  determined  people-in-arms,  one  that  cannot  be  defeated  except  at 
the  cost  of  Russian  reform.  Yes,  Russia  has  the  power  to  commit  genocide,  but  by  killing 
the  Chechens,  it  kills  its  own  future. 

In  this  situation,  the  United  States  must  take  bold,  well-conceived  diplomatic  steps 
to  help  halt  the  conflict  and  resolve  it  on  terms  that  both  Russia  and  Chechnya  can  accept. 
The  basis  for  such  a  solution  may  exist  through  the  lack  of  any  instrument  voluntarily 
associating  Chechnya  with  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  Russian  Federation 
--  a  different  status  than  any  of  the  other  administrative  units  of  the  Russian  Federation 
enjoy.  The  United  States  can  and  should  recognize  this  difference  and  use  it  as  an  opening 
to  a  solution. 
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I  understand  that  the  Department  of  State  was  requested  to  provide  an 
administration  witness  for  today's  hearing,  but  because  of  scheduling  problems,  was  unable 
to  do  so.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  Administration  explain  its  views  and  poUcies 
concerning  Chechnya  at  a  future  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  panel  of 
witnesses  you  have  assembled  for  us  today,  so  I  will  close  at  this  point. 

Thank  you. 


27  January  1995 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  calling  the  second  hearing  on  this  vitally  important  topic. 
Chechnya,  a  name  no  one  knew  only  a  few  months  ago,  now  holds  the  potential  for  genocide 
against  the  Chechen  people,  for  an  end  to  Russian  reform,  and  for  a  return  to  confrontation 
between  Russia  and  the  West. 

Today's  witness,  Mr.  James  Collins,  Senior  Coordinator,  Office  of  the  Ambassador  at 
Large  for  the  New  Independent  States,  U.S.  Department  of  State,  is  the  senior  policy  official  of 
the  United  States  government  available  to  testify  before  the  Commission  on  this  critical  situation. 
He  has  been  in  charge  of  U.S.  policy  on  the  Chechnya  issue  for  some  time. 

1  look  forward  to  learning  his  views  on  this  matter.  I  want  an  explanation  of 
Administration  policy,  which  so  far  seems  to  have  consisted  of  declaring  the  Chechnya  war  a 
Russian  internal  matter  and  lamenting  its  awful  consequences  for  the  Chechen  people. 

I  want  to  know  what  the  Administration  plans  to  do  about  this  outrage  before  it  has 
irreversible  consequences  for  the  United  States  and  the  world.  Yeltsin  has  made  public 
statements  declaring  that  the  military  phase  of  the  Chechnya  operation  is  over  and  that  internal 
security  forces  are  now  restoring  order,  preparatory  to  rebuilding  the  places  destroyed  or 
damaged  in  the  fighting. 

Clearly,  Yeltsin's  statement  is  now  false.  This  morning's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
article  stating  that  Russian  artillery  and  air  attacks  continue  with  great  intensity  and  that  Russian 
army  reinforcements  are  continuing  to  arrive. 
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Worse,  the  front  page  of  this  morning's  New  York  Times  carries  a  story  headlined 
"Chechens  Say  Russia  Troops  Commit  Vengeful  Brutalities,"  by  Michael  Specter.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  brutal  summary  execution  of  two  Chechen  brothers  whom  Russian  special  forces 
thought  had  been  fighting  against  them.  It  states  that "...  Russian  troops,  driven  to  avenge  the 
deaths  of  hundreds  ~  if  not  thousands  ~  of  their  comrades,  have  taken  to  tossing  hand  grenades 
into  the  basements  of  apartment  buildings  without  even  checking  to  see  who  is  hiding  there.  And 
[Chechens] . . .  describe  a  growing  effort  to  kill  any  young  man  who  looks  as  if  he  might  grab  a 
rifle  and  shoot  at  them  from  one  of  the  hundreds  of  blackened,  smoking  hulls  that  were  once 
residences." 

This  morning,  an  OSCE  delegation  is  reportedly  enroute  to  Chechnya,  they  think  to  look 
at  human  rights  violations.  The  Russian  position  is  that  they  can  only  work  to  "help  restore 
democracy,"  and  have  prevented  the  Russian  human  rights  commissioner,  who  has  been  a  vocal 
critic  of  the  war,  from  travelling  with  them  to  Chechnya. 

The  American  people  see  video  from  the  Chechnya  war  ontbz  evening  news  and  they  ask 
why  their  tax  dollars  are  paying  for  aid  to  Russia.  As  this  war,  which  is  already  brutal,  moves  to 
a  stage  of  protracted  guerilla  fighting,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  continue  to  provide  aid  to  Russia 
without  significant  moves  by  Russia  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict. 

So  far,  we  have  done  little  more  than  talk  about  Chechnya,  and  not  very  loudly  at  that. 
We  have  charged  Russia  with  violating  its  CSCE  human  rights  commitments.  We  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  problem.  But  what  have  we  done  to 
actually  help  bring  the  fighting  to  a  halt? 
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If  Russia  bankrupts  itself  or  recoils  into  an  authoritarian  regime  with  a  taste  for 
confrontation  with  the  West,  we  will  face  threats  we  cannot  imagine.  Neither  a  nuclear  power  in 
internal  chaos  nor  a  resurgent,  hostile,  imperialist  Russia  are  tolerable  outcomes  to  this  situation. 
The  Administration  has  to  make  up  its  mind  on  a  course  of  action  that  will  actually  work,  rally 
the  Allies,  and  get  to  work.  It  may  be  that  it  is  aheady  too  late.  If  we  continue  to  fiddle  and 
temporize,  it  will  certainly  become  too  late  -  too  late  for  the  brave  Chechen  people,  too  late  for 
Yeltsin,  too  late  for  Russian  reform,  and  too  late  for  a  world  community  based  on  democracy, 
capitalism,  and  freedom. 


What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

I  will  close  at  this  point  and  turn  to  my  colleagues  for  their  opening  statements. 

Thank  you. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Araneety  International  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Organization  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  on  the  human  rights  situation  in  Russia  during  the 
conflict  in  the  self-declared  Chechen  Republic  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  "Chechnya").  Amnesty  International  (AI)  is 
an  independent  worldwide  human  rights  movement  which  works 
for  the  release  of  prisoners  of  conscience;  individuals 
detained  for  their  beliefs,  color,  sex,  ethnic  origin, 
religion  or  language,  provided  they  have  not  used  or 
advocated  violence.   Amnesty  International  also  works  for 
fair  and  prompt  trials  for  all  political  prisoners  suid  for 
an   end  to  torture,  "disappearances",  and  executions,  both 
judicial  and  extra-judicial. 

In  the  context  of  the  large-scale  violence  in  Chechnya, 
Amnesty  International ' s  concerns  are  limited  to  the  human 
rights  dimension  of  the  conflict.  Amnesty  International 
monitors,  reports  on,  and  seeks  to  prevent  the  same 
violations  in  situations  of  armed  conflict  as  it  does  in 
peacetime.   While  taJcing  no  position  in  territorial, 
military  or  political  disputes,  Amnesty  International  does 
appeal  to  all  parties  in  any  conflict  to  respect  human 
rights  fiuid  observe  humanitarian  law,  as  recognized  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  Geneva 
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Conventions,  and  other  international  and  regional  human 
rights  treaties. 

During  situations  of  armed  conflict  iiranesty  International's 
concerns  largely  tremslate  into  seeking  to  prevent  the 
deliberate  targeting  of  unarmed  civilians;  seeking  to 
prevent  the  torture,  or  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  of  detainees  of  any  kind;  and  seeking  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  hostages  and  the  killings  of  prisoners. 

Amnesty  International  has  appealed  to  both  sides  in  the 
current  conflict  in  Chechnya  to  protect  non-combatants  in 
accordance  with  international  humanitarian  and  human  rights 
law.   Amnesty  International  is  also  calling  on  both  parties 
to  facilitate  appropriate  access  to  detainees  by'  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) ,  the 
organization  mauidated  to  work  for  the  observance  of 
humeuiitarizui  law. 

The  ramifications  of  the  current  fighting  in  Chechnya  will 
be  pervasive  and  long -lasting.   The  fighting  in  Chechnya  has 
demonstrated  the  deep  commitment  and  resilience  of  those  in 
Russia  committed  to  a  free  and  open  society,  notably  members 
of  Memorial  and  other  human  rights  groups  and  Sergei 
Kovalyov  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Duma  (the  lower  house  of 
the  Russizui  Parliament)  who  have  demonstrated  their  courage 
and  integrity  by  monitoring  and  protesting  the  violations. 
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The  United  States  government  should  use  every  avenue  open  to 
it  to  encourage  approaches  that  will  serve  to  ensure  that 
human  rights  are  protected,  and  also  to  ensure  that  lasting 
guarantees  of  such  rights  as  enumerated  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  1993  Russian 
Constitution  are  institutionalized  in  the  Russian 
Federation. 

II.   AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL'S  CONCERNS 

Amnesty  International  has  called  on  both  sides  in  the 
fighting  to  respect  human  rights  and  observe  humanitariam 
law.   This  includes  ensuring  that  civilians  are  not  the 
subject  of  deliberate  attacks;  that  detainees  of  any  kind 
are  not  subject  to  torture  or  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment;  that  there  is  no  taking  of  hostages  or  killings 
of  prisoners;  and  that  the  ICRC  is  given  access  to  the 
detainees . 

A.  Backgrovmd 

The  territory  of  Chechnya  became  part  of  the  Tsarist  entire 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  after  fierce  resistance,  and  was 
absorbed  into  the  former  Soviet  Union  following  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.   The  entire  population  was  deported  en 
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masBe   to  Soviet  Central  Asia  by  Stalin  in  1944,  and  allowed 
to  return  only  after  Stalin's  death,  in  the  1950s. 

Chechnya  declared  independence  in  1991.   This  move  has  not 
yet  been  recognized  by  Russia,  or  the  international 
commvmity.  Tension  between  the  Russian  and  Chechen  sides 
escalated  over  the  past  year,  culminating  in  the  entrance  of 
Russian  troops  into  the  territory  on  December  11  1994,  and 
the  fighting  of  recent  weeks. 

The  fighting  in  Chechnya  takes  place  in  the  larger  context 
of  the  process  of  working  out  relatione  between  the  central 
government  in  Moscow,  and  the  republics  of  the  Russiam 
Federation.   This  is  also  a  time  during  which  the  process  of 
building  a  rule  of  law  is  being  initiated  in  Russia. 
Neither  process  is  anywhere  near  completion,  and  the  violent 
disruption  of  the  war  in  Chechnya  could  derail  efforts  to 
build  a  society  in  which  respect  for  human  rights  is 
guarauiteed  and  respected. 

Hundreds  of  people,  including  mzuiy  civilians,  have 
reportedly  died  since  Russian  troops  entered  the  territory 
on  December  11  1994.  The  city  of  Grozny  in  particular  has 
undergone  prolonged  and  heavy  bombing  and  shelling, 
including  areas  which  are  predominsm.tly,  if  not  strictly 
civilian. 
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B.  Human  Rights  Situation  in  Russia  and  in  CSiechnya  during 
the  conflict 

(1)  In  Chechnya 

In  recent  weeks,  questions  have  been  raised  about  possible 
problems  in  the  "chain  of  command"  control  of  Russian  forces 
fighting  in  Chechnya.  Amnesty  International  would  be 
concerned  if  individual  units  deliberately  attacked 
civilians,  whether  or  not  they  had  received  orders  to  do  so 
from  adDOve.   Those  in  charge  of  the  armed  forces  on  both 
sides  must  issue  clear  orders  that  civilians  should  not  be 
deliberately  attacked,  and  it  must  be  ensured  that  such 
orders  are  known  and  obeyed.  Those  who  disobey  such  orders 
should  be  brought  to  justice. 

On  December  17,  1994,  Russioui  troops  reportedly  shot  dead 
ten  people,  including  four  women.  According  to  one  report, 
a  convoy  of  ten  vehicles,  containing  civilians  seeking  to 
flee  the  fighting,  was  passing  through  an  Army  or  Interior 
Ministry  checkpoint  near  the  border  village  of 
Nesterovskoye .  Seven  vehicles  reportedly  passed  without 
incident,  but  troops  opened  fire  at  around  6pm  on  the  last 
three  cars.  Survivors  alleged  that  troops  opened  fire 
without  warning  on  the  cars,  and  continued  firing  on  those 
seeking  to  escape. 
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Official  Russian  sources  confirmed  that  a  number  of  deaths 
took  place  after  troops  opened  fire,  but  say  that  the 
shooting  was  in  self-defence.   Anatoly  Safonov,  first  deputy 
Director  of  the  Federal  Coionter- Intelligence  Service, 
reported  that  an  investigation  is  under  way  into  this 
incident.   The  Russian  government  must  ensure  that  this 
investigation  is  promptly  carried  out,  by  an  effective  body 
which  is  impartial  and  independent  of  those  allegedly 
responsible,  that  the  report  is  made  pviblic  and  that  those 
responsible  for  violations  of  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
norms  are  brought  to  justice. 

The  use  of  cluster  bombs  by  the  Russian  forces  has  been 
reported  by  various  so\irces  in  the  past  weeks.   While  the 
use  of  cluster  bombs  is  not  prohibited  under  the  laws  of 
war,  Amnesty  International  is  opposed  to  the  deliberate 
targeting  of  civilians,  whether  by  the  use  of  cluster  bombs 
or  by  amy  other  weapon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  at  least  one  case,  a  Russian 
commander  refused  orders  to  move  forward,  citing 
humanitarian  reasons  for  doing  so.   On  December  16,  1994, 
Major  General  Ivan  Babichev  halted  the  advamce  of  his  tank 
division,  stating:   "It  is  forbidden  to  use  the  army  against 
peaceful  civilians."   The  Russian  Military  Procurator  has 
announced  he  is  investigating  whether  or  not  charges  cam  be 
brought  against  General  Babichev  for  failing  to  obey  his 
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higher  commsmd's  orders.   Amnesty  International  is  not  aware 
of  what  those  orders  were,  but  any  such  charges  should  be 
considered  in  light  of  General  BabicheVs  right  and  duty, 
under  international  law,  to  refuse  orders  which  could  result 
in  violations  of  international  human  rights  or  huraauiitarian 
law. 

(2)  In  Moscow 

The  response  of  the  Russiem  government  should  be  monitored 
closely  by  the  international  community,  given  that  few 
institutional  guarauitees  of  political  and  civil  rights  are 
firmly  in  place  in  Russia,  and  that  the  Russian  government 
wields  considerable  power  to  quash  open  expressions  of 
dissent  by  the  press,  public,  or  government  officials.   The 
reaction  of  the  government  against  peaceful  demonstrators 
who  were. recently  protesting  against  the  conflict 
illustrates  this  point. 

On  December  26,  1994,  about  thirty  people  were  arrested  and 
detained  for  about  five  hours  for  their  participation  in  a 
peaceful  demonstration  organized  by  Memorial  outside  the 
Presidential  Building  in  Moscow.   The  charges  against  all  of 
the  demonstrators  were  subsequently  dismissed  due  to  lack  of 
evidence  against  them. 

III.   RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
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Amnesty  International  would  like  to  take  this  opportxinity  to 
remind  the  US  government  and  every  other  government  that 
violations  of  human  rights  are  not  "internal  affairs".   By 
maintaining  the  position,  \intil  quite  recently,  that  events 
in  Chechnya  were  strictly  an  internal  Russian  affair,  the  US 
government  failed  in  its  responsibility  to  act  when  human 
rights  are  at  risk.  Amnesty  International  recommends  that 
the  US  Government  urge  the  government  of  the  RuasieUi 
Federation  and  the  Chechen  authorities  to  prevent  violations 
of  international  human  rights  and  humanitarian  law  by 
taking  the  following  steps: 

First  to  prevent  violations  in  the  conflict  area: 

1)  Maintain  strict  chain -of -command  control  to  ensure  that 
military  personnel  adhere  to  international  hxuneui  rights  and 
humanitarian  law; 

2)  Facilitate  appropriate  access  to  Prisoners  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross; 

3)  Facilitate  access  to  OSCE  and  human  rights  monitors. 

Second  to  ensure  adequate  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
reported  violations: 
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1)  All  complaints  and  reports  of  deliberate  targeting  of 
civilians  should  be  investigated  promptly,  impartially  and 
effectively  by  a  body  which  is  independent  of  those 
allegedly  responsible; 

2)  All  reports  of  such  investigations  should  be  made  public; 

3)  Any  persons  found  responsible  for  violations  should  be 
brought  to  justice  within  the  bounds  of  international  law. 

Third,  to  ensure  that  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  are 
aware  that  they  have  the  right  and  duty  to  refuse  any  order 
to  participate  in  an  extrajudicial  execution  or  breach  of 
humanitarian  law: 

1)  effective  mesuis  to  communicate  this  right  and  duty  to  all 
members  of  the  armed  forces  must  implemented  immediately; 

2)  no  members  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  prosecuted  or 
otherwise  dieciplined  for  refusing  to  carry  out  such  an 
unlawful  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  \irge  you  to  keep  a  close  vigil  on  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Chechnya  and  to  remind  both  parties  that 
in  resolving  the  political  crisis,  it  is  of  critical 
importance  that  they  integrate  human  rights  safeguards  and 
standards  into  auiy  agreement  that  is  developed  between  them; 
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in  order  to  prevent  violations  and  to  bring  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  violations  thus  far.  We  believe  that  such  a 
step  would  have  a  profound  impact  not  only  for  the  future  of 
Chechnya,  but  the  entire  Russian  Federation.   We  thank  you 
for  the  opport\inity  to  testify  before  the  Organization  for 
Security  and  Co-operation  in  Eiirope. 


T8I  CTBCHHW  VZCTOftT 

Paul  A.   Gobi* 

Camoglo  Bndovnent  for  Intomational  Pe«o« 

Wa»hln9ton,   D.C. 

Testittony  prepared  for 

tha  CSCE  Comaisalon  of  the  U.S.  Congress 

January  19,   1995 

The  Cheohen  people  have  von  the  battle  of  Grozny  even  though 
their  oity  now  lies  in  ruins.  They  will  win  the  etruygle  for 
independence  even  though  the  forces  arrayed  against  thoa  appear 
overwhelming.  And  their  actions  and  those  direoted  against  thea 
will  have  dramatic  consequences  for  the  Chechens  themselves,  for 
the  government  and  people  of  the  Russian  Federation,  and  for  us  as 
well.  Because  these  consequences  are  certain  to  be  more  fateful 
than  those  that  followed  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  anion,  each  of 
them  deserves  to  be  examined  in  more  detail.  Consequently,  Z 
applaud  the  Commission  for  holding  these  hearings  and  thank  you  for 
asking  me  to  participate. 

Thfl  EBQwrencfl  of  ChqghnY* 

six  months  ago,  only  a  haitdful  of  people  in  the  world  knew 
about  Chechnya  and  its  aspirations  for  independence,  only  a  fragile 
majority  supported  President  Dzhokar  Dudayev's  efforts  to  leave  the 
Russian  Federation,  and  only  a  few  other  non-Russians  and  even 
fewer  Russians  within  the  Russian  Federation  supported  what  the 
Chechens  were  trying  to  do,  seeing  Chechnya  simply  as  n  internal 
affair  of  Russia.  How,  because  of  the  clumsy  but  brutal  action  of 
President  Boris  Yeltsin,  the  Russian  security  forces,  and  the 
Russian  Army,  the  whole  world  knows  who  the  Chechens  are,  almost 
all  Chechens  back  Dudayev  and  his  goals,  and  many  non-Russians  and 
Russians  not  only  believe  that  Moscow  has  made  a  terrible  mistake 
but  also  that  the  Chechens  deserve  to  be  free. 

In  short,  the  Chechens  have  established  themselves  on  the  map 
of  the  world. 

But  the  botched  Russian  operation  against  the  Chechens  has 
also  highlighted  three  other  things  which  Moscow  and  the  Western 
apologentsla  have  been  at  pains  to  deny: 

— First,  recent  evepts  have  shown  that  the  Chediens  are  not  a 
criminal  class,  that  the  Chechen  cause  is  not  about  Zslamie 
fundamentalism,  and  that  President  Pudayev  himself  is  not  a  thua. 
Are  there  criminals  among  the  Chechuis?  Yes,  as  there  among  ail 
ethnic  groups  of  the  former  Soviet  space.  But  Nosoow's  effort  to 
portray  the  Chechens  as  nothing  more  than  a  mafia — as  It  did  in 
October  1993  When  the  Russian  government  expelled  "persons  of 
Caucasian  nationality"  from  Moscow  and  when  the  West  failed  to 
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denounce  that  action— -haa  now  failad.  Ttta  Chachens  ara  Koallna  but 
thair  causa  la  now  obvioualy  a  national  ona,  avan  aa  Nosoov  and  ita 
friends  try  to  link  the  Hast  to  Russian  actions  by  suggesting  that 
the  Russian  forces  are  sonahow  defending  Europe  against  Islam.  And 
reporting  now  highlights  that  Dudayev  not  only  played  a  key  and 
honorable  role  In  defending  the  Estonians  against  Gorbachev  in 
January  1991  but  has  behaved  with  honor  and  dignity  In  the  current 
fighting. 

—Second,  the  Chechens  have  demonstrated  for  all  to  see  that 
they  ceui  fight,  that  they  can  resist,  and  that  they  are  thorn 
credible  as  a  state.  The  hubris  of  Moscow  with  respect  to  Chechnva 
now  la  just  like  that  of  Moscow  with  respect  to  Afghanistan  In 
1979.  As  a  result,  nany  who  never  thought  about  Chechnya  before 
and  even  those  who  did  but  rejected  Its  claims  are  now  reexamining 
their  positions. 

— Third,  this  public  attention  to  the  Chechens  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Federation  and  its  borders 
are  the  most  artificial  of  the  post-Soviet  states.  Drawn  by 
negation  and  with  explicit  political  goals  by  Stalin,  the  specif io 
features  of  these  borders,  not  to  speak  of  Moscow's  violations  of 
its  CSCB  undertakings  and  of  generally  accepted  human  rights 
principles,  undercut  the  argument  of  those  who  want  to  dismiss  the 
Chechens  as  simply  an  "internal  affair"  of  the  Russian  state.* 

A  TTflgtdY  for  thti  RuBtlan  covflmufnt. 
A  Tri\MPh  tpr  tii9  Ruttlan  faoplt 

To  an  increasingly  frightening  degree,  Boris  Yeltsin  has 
recapitulated  in  Chechnya  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  earlier  approach  to 
the  Baltic  states  in  1990-91,  an  approach  which  unintentionally 
then  and  now  transformed  a  small  irritant  into  a  major  threat  to 
the  state  itself.'  Moreover,  the  patterns  of  the  past — the  us«  of 
the  seoiirity  forces,  the  unwillingness  of  the  army  to  be  involved « 
the  effort  to  displace  blame,  and  in  prospect  a  new  ahift  back  to 
"reform"  with  the  result  that  neither  the  oonaervatives  nor  the 
reformers  will  be  happy  with  the  president— all  seem  in  evidence. 

Indeed,  the  challenge  facing  Yeltsin  may  be  even  worse.  He 
nov  has  no  good  choices:  If  he  continues  the  military  operation,  he 
vill  not  win.  The  Chechens  will  go  into  the  mountains  for  a 
guerilla  war  and  will  attack  pipelines  and  other  strategic  targets. 
The  army  will  be  further  embarrassed  and  weakened,  and  the  varloua 


*  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this,  see  my  "Regionm, 
Republics  and  Russian  Reformt  Center-Periphery  Relations  in  the 
Russian  Federation,"  in  John  Blaney.  ed.,  ihe  successor  States  to 
the  D8SR  (Washington,  D.C.x  Congressional  Quarterly,  1995),  and  the 
sources  cited  therein. 

■  See  agr  "erosny  is  the  Vilnius  of  Today,"  The  Baltic 
IntfOTflndmtf  December  23,   1994. 
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r*«lona  of  the  Russian  Federation  will  expand  thair  dananda  for  a 
nav  ralationshlp  with  tha  cantar,  aora  autonomy,  and  in  sono  oases 
even  Independence.  (Wa  ahould  all  reneaber  that  tha  Soviet  Union 
died  not  because  of  Gorbachev's  liberalization  but  rather  baoauae 
his  llberalitation  vas  followed  by  a  turn  to  tha  ri^ht  and  those 
who  bad  benefitted  froa  the  liberalisation  saw  that  the  only  way  to 
defend  their  gains  was  to  leave.)' 

If  he  starts  nagotiationa  and  aakes  concessions  to  the 
Chechens  or  even  oonoadas  independence,  he  alao  will  lead  others  to 
conclude  that  resiatanae  to  Moscow  works,  that  tha  regions  can 
extract  aore  froa  the  center  up  to  and  including  independence. 
Moreover,  it  would  enrage  aany  of  hla  current  supporters  in  Moscow 
without  assuaging  his  current  opponents.  And  if  he  starts 
negotiations  with  the  Chechens  and  does  not  aake  concessions,  the 
battle  will  continue.  Indeed,  even  if,  as  seeas  likely,  the 
Chechens  would  be  prepared  for  some  kind  of  agreeaent  on  teaporary 
autonoay — that  would  for  thea  as  it  was  for  the  Lithuanians  after 
March  1990  be  only  a  vayatation  on  tha  road  to  eventual 
independence  soaetiae  in  the  next  few  years. 

Moreover,  if  thia  struggle  in  the  North  Caucasus  goes  on,  it 
will  poison  virtually  all  aspects  of  Russian  life,  undercutting  any 
chance  of  deaocracy  or  refora.  Indeed,  the  "black  berets" 
notorious  in  Riga  four  years  ago  have  been  breaking  into  student 
doraitories  in  Moscow  looking  for  Caucasians  just  as  they  did  a 
year  ago.  That  aakes  what  happens  even  aore  serious  than  aany  have 
thought. 

But  there  has  bean  one  wonderful  developaent  in  Russia  as  a 
result  of  the  Chechen  events,  one  that  aay  even  allow  us  to  be  aore 
hopeful  in  our  conclusions.  That  is  the  energence  of  a  genuinely 
active  and  possibly  even  effective  public  opinion.  Thirty  years 
ago,  the  great  Chechen  eaigre  sovietologiest  Abdurakhaan 
Avtorkhanov  observed  that  ha  objected  to  calling  tha  Soviet  Onion 
an  industrial  society  not  because  there  wasn't  any  industry  there- 
of course,  there  was— but  because  there  wasn't  any  society.  Reoent 
weeks  show  that  that  has  changed — and  for  the  better. 

Russian  society  now  includes  aore  than  just  a  few  heroic 
individuals  like  Siena  Bonner  and  Sergey  Kovalev,  both  of  who  have 
spoken  out  in  defense  of  huaan  rights  and  ainority  rights  before. 
How,  it  includes  an  ever  increasing  nuaber  of  Russians  who  are 
theaselvas  sickened  by  the  nightly  television  pictures  of  tha 
carnage  their  govemaent  is  inflicting  in  Grozny.  According  to 
polls,  aore  than  four  out  of  five  Russians  oppose  Yeltsin's  use  of 
force  in  Chechnya,  and  thif;  outory  has  led  the  Russian  parllaaent 
to  try  to  hold  the  Russian  govemaent  to  soae  account.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  be  successful. 


*  On  this  dynaaio,  see  ay  "The  Coaing  Collapse  of  the  Russian 
Federation,"  WBWB  CoipasSf  January  1993. 
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Tragically,  tha  West  has  aupaarad  to  ba  raadinv  froa  tha  aaaa 
1990-01  playbook  that  Yeltaln  la  uaing— althouoli  In  racant  days 
thara  la  aona  avidanoa  of  a  laarning  ourva.  For  tha  first  vaaks  of 
tha  oonfllat,  than  aa  nov,  aost  Waatam  laadara  diaalaaad  Noaoov'a 
attaoX  as  that  country 'a  "intamal  affair"  or  avan  try  to  donaatlo 
it  by  paraphraaing  tha  Russian  foraign  ninister  and  suggasting  that 
thia  Ruaaian  aova  ia  sonahov  Ilka  the  Anarican  Civil  War.  Than  aa 
nov,  most  Wsstam  la&dsra  rushed  to  aocept  tha  claias  of  tha 
Kromlin  that  tha  victims  of  tha  vlolenoa  vera  aoaehov  to  blaaa. 
And  then  as  now,  aoat  Kaatam  laadars  failed  to  aea  vhat  tha  atakas 
vera  and  hov  thalr  approaoh,  one  that  could  ba  defined  as  a 
conuaitmant  to  atabll»peat»  ubar  alias  vas  contributing  to  tha  vary 
things  that  tha  Western  elites  said  thay  did  not  vant. 

Thara  are  three  aspacta  to  thia  failed  approach  that  va  should 
address t  an  Intellectual  one,  a  practical  one,  and  a  political  one. 

Intallaotually,  va  need  to  understand  that  tha  Russian 
Federation  la  lesa  an  Integral  atata  than  any  of  tha  other 
successor  states  and  that  efforts  by  Moscow  to  Btaka  it  one  by  force 
vill  lead  to  ita  demise  just  as  they  did  in  the  ease  of  tha  soviet 
Union.  And  va  need  to  recognise  that  the  the  Russian  atata,  not 
just  the  Russian  amy,  is  no  so  weak  that  its  daaiaa  is  a  vary  real 
possibility  and  vould  carry  vlth  it  serioua  dangers  of  varlordlsa 
or  vorea.  Our  interest  aust  be  in  tha  survival  of  a  state  entity 
not  in  tha  aupport  of  Staliniat  borders  avan  at  tha  cost  of  tha 
death  of  the  Russian  state. 

Moreover,  va  must  recognlee  that  vhat  happens  in  Russia  vill 
Inevitably  have  an  impact  on  its  neighbors  and  on  ita  ability  to 
have  good  relations  vlth  us.  Denying  the  obvious — that  others  feel 
threatened  by  Russia  even  if  va  do  not — la  not  a  good  basis  for 
constructing  an  approach  to  these  oountriea  or  for  developing  a 
policy  of  our  ovn.  Indeed,  tha  unreasonable  expectations  that  soaa 
have  raised  about  the  possibilities  of  Russian-ABcrican  partnarahip 
only  guarantee  that  vhen  we  aust  part  coapany  with  Moscow  on 
something  such  aa  Chechnya,  va  vill  either  do  so  vary  lata  last  va 
call  tha  antira  ralationahip  into  question  or  va  vill  find 
ourselves  in  a  poaition  vhere  a  single  problea  vill  quickly  poison 
the  entire  spectrua  of  possible  cooperation. 

Practically,  va  need  to  craft  a  polioy  that  denies  aid  to  tha 
Russian  government  vithout  denying  it  to  the  Russian  people.  That 
vill  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  bacauae  the 
Rubs  Ian  people  have  damonatrated  that  thay  merit  our  support  even 
as  tha  Russian  govemaent  deserves  only  our  oondeanation  for  ita 
brutal  aotlona  in  Chechnya. 

And  politically,  va  need  alvays  to  raaeaber  that  va  are  in  a 
period  of  incredibly  rapid,  even  kaleidoscopic  change.  Only  tea 
years  ago,  Boris  Yeltsin  vaa  a  regional  Communiat  party  leader. 
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Only  four  years  ago,  Mikhail  Gorbachav  vaa  attaoKing  the  Baits. 
Only  a  littla  aora  than  on*  yoar  ago,  Yeltsin  vaa  diaparaing  th« 
Russian  parliaaant  by  fore*  and  axpalling  peopla  frOB  his  capital 
bacausa  of  their  skin  color.  And  only  one  year  ago,  the  Russian 
govemaent  falsified  the  voting  to  declare  the  adoption  of  a  nav 
constitution  vhich  gave  tha  executive  enormous  power. 

In  such  a  situation,  where  people  and  positions  change  so 
quickly,  we  sust  recognise  that  our  role  is  to  artioulats  our 
principles—both  because  they  are  inportant  and  bacausa  Russians 
still  seek  Western  backing— rather  than  support  individuals 
regardless  of  what  they  do.  We  should  support  Yeltsin  when  hs  is 
proaoting  deaocracy  and  economic  reform;  we  should  oppose  hia  when 
hs  is  not.  Be  deserves  both  praise  and  blame  for  his  career,  not 
uncritical  coddling.  Otherwise,  we  will  remove  an  important 
constraint  on  bis  actions  and  find  ourselves  used  in  ways  we  cannot 
want  and  will  thua  \inintentionally  subvert  our  own  possibilities 
for  moral  suasion  not  only  in  Russia  but  elsewhere  around  the 
world.* 


*  On  these  dangers,  see  sy  "Ten  Issues  in  Search  of  a  Policy," 
Current  Hiatoryr  October  1993  f  and  my  "Can  We  Help  Russia  to 
a  Good  Neighbor?"  Damokratisativa.  Winter  1993. 
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Introductipn 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commission,  I  am  grateful  to 
be  able  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  recent  events 
in  Chechnya  and  the  Administration's  response  to  those  events. 
I  am  eager  to  hear  your  views  and  to  discuss  the  principles  that 
guide  our  policy  and  efforts  to  help  halt  this  terrible  conflict 
and  our  views  about  the  implications  of  Chechnya  for  U.S. 
policy.   I  know  this  testimony  follows  that  of  several 
distinguished  witnesses  who  have  provided  the  Commission  with 
important  insights  and  perspectives  on  the  conflict  in  Chechnya; 
1  look  forward  to  following  up  on  those  exchanges  today. 

Z  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  if  I  may,  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the 
Commission.   The  Department  is  pleased  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  both  through  our  own  Commissioner, 
Assistant  Secretary  Shattuck,  and  through  discussions  of  the 
sort  we  are  having  today.   Commission  staff  participate  fully  in 
the  American  role  In  the  OSCE.   I  personally  have  valued  my 
association  with  members  of  the  Commission  and  their  counsel 
during  my  tenure  in  Moscow  and  Washington  over  the  past 
four-plus  years.  Yours  is  an  important  voice  in  America's 
defense  of  human  rights  around  the  world,  and  we  have  worked 
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wall  and  •ffectivaly  together.  The  Conrnlssion's  telegram  of 
Deceinbef  22  to  President  Yeltsin  —  signed  by  the  previous 
Chairman  end  Co-Chairinan  —  in  which  you  spelled  out  our 
concerns  about  the  safety  of  civilians  in  Chechnya,  was  a  clear 
reminder  to  Russian  officials  that  human  rights  and  the 
principles  Of  OSCE  are  and  will  continue  to  be  Important  in  the 
U.S. -Russian  relationship. 

Perhaps  the  roost  important  point  with  which  to  introduce 
this  discussion  is  our  government's  view  and  my  own  personal 
conviction  that  Ch«chnya  represents  an  enormous  human  tragedy. 
We  have  witnessed  terrible  scenes  of  violence,  we  have  seen 
families  destroyed  and  young  people  senselessly  lose  their 
lives.  The  United  States  is  deeply  sensitive  to  the  suffering 
of  all  those  caught  up  in  this  awful  conflict.  We  have  called 
—  from  the  beginning  of  this  conflict  —  for  the  earliest 
possible  end  to  it,  and  for  all  involved  to  respect  basic  human 
rights  and  the  principles  and  international  norms  for  which  OSCE 
and  this  Conroission  stand. 

Secondly,  we  are  very  concerned  by  the  damaging  impact 
that  the  events  in  Chechnya  are  exerting  on  the  process  of 
democratic  and  market  reform  in  Russia.  As  Secretary 
Christopher  said  of  Chechnya  in  his  January  20  speech  at  Harvard 
University,  "The  way  Russia  has  used  military  force  there  has 
been  excessive,  and  it  threatens  to  have  a  corrosive  effect  on 
the  future  of  Russian  democracy."  He  emphasized  strongly  to 
Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  last  week  that  first  and  foremost  it  is 
vital  for  Russian  democracy  and  reform  that  this  conflict  end 
and  that  a  process 
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take  Into  account  the  views  of  the  people  of  Chechnya  and  the 
need  to  provide  them  with  humanitarian  assistance. 

At  the  sane  time,  corrosive  as  the  effect  of  Chechnya  may 
be  for  Russian  reform,  we  do  not  believe  that  reform  in  Russia 
is  dead  —  far  from  it.   The  ability  of  the  Russian  people  and 
press  so  effectively  and  openly  to  express  their  opinions  — 
opinions  that  have  been  very  diverse  and  broadly  critical  of  the 
Chechnya  operation  —  attests  to  the  degree  Russian  society 
today  insists  on  the  right  of  free  debate  and  free  expression. 
I  do  not  need  to  remind  members  of  this  Commission  what  a 
remarkable  departure  from  the  very  recent  past  this  fact 
represents.   It  is,  indeed,  the  progress  reform  has  made  and  the 
hope  for  its  future  that  provide  the  basis  for  our  unwavering 
support  for  reform  and  reformers. 

We  are  seeking  to  integrate  Russia  and  the  New  Independent 
States  into  various  global  and  regional  security,  economic,  and 
political  structures  as  stable,  responsible  members  of  the 
international  coimnunity.  We  pursue  this  objective  as  a  vital 
U.S.  interest. 

President  Clinton  stated  our  position  clearly  in  Cleveland 
on  January  13.   He  deplored  the  horror  of  the  bloodshed  in 
Chechnya  and  stated  that,  "We  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the 
success  of  Russia's  efforts  to  become  a  stable,  democratic 
nation.   That  is  why  the  United  States  will  not  waver  from  our 
course  of  patient,  responsible  support  for  Russian  reform...  If 
the  forces  of  reform  are  embattled,  we  must  not  retreat  from  our 
support  for  them." 
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nni«-i>a  Stttmm   policy 

Our  policy  toward  the  Chechnya  conflict  has  threa 
cornponenta:  prasarvatlon  o£  tha  territorial  integrity  o£  the 
Russian  Federation,  our  belief  that  all  involved  have  an 
obligation  to  observe  OSCZ  principles  and  to  pursue  peaceful 
solutions  to  disputes,  and  our  fundamental  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  Interest  of  Russia  and  of  all  parties  concerned  to  engage 
08CB  and  other  humanitarian  Institutions  to  assist  in  promoting 
observance  of  humaii  rights,  in  relieving  suffering  and  in 
bringing  this  conflict  to  the  speediest  possible  end. 

Territorial  integrity.   From  the  outset  of  the  fighting  in 
Chechnya,  we  have  stated  clearly  U.S.  support  both  for  the  OSCE 
principle  that  borders  cannot  be  altered  by  force  and  for  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Russian  Federation.  The  current 
borders  of  the  Russian  Federation  are  recognized 
internationally;  it  is  the  agreed  principle  of  all  members  of 
the  Organisation  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  that 
changes  in  international  borders  must  be  made  only  with  the 
consent  of  all  concerned.   Because  Chechnya  is  part  of  Russia, 
the  question  ultimately  must  be  resolved  by  Russian  and  Chechen 
authorities  and  peoples,  consistent  with  international  law. 

Human  rights.  With  respect  to  human  rights,  we  have 
consistently  made  clear  that  the  United  States  supports  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Convention,  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  the  recently-concluded  OSCE  Code  of  Conduct,  and  other 
international  documents  embodying  standards  of  behavior  with 
respect  to  human  rights  and  political  liberties  and  that  these 
apply  in  Chechnya.  We  take  very 
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of  human  rights  and,  in  the  case  o£  Chechnya,  have  carefully 
considered  the  reports  by  responsible  Russian  officials  about 
the  implications  of  the  conflict  in  Chechnya  for  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Russia. 

We  have  also  made  very  clear  to  Russian  officials  that  we 
attach  very  great  inqportance  to  the  observance  of  all  states  of 
the  obligations  th^y  have  undertaken  as  members  of  OSCE  and 
signatories  to  international  agreements  and  covenants.   In  this 
regard,  we  and  other  OSCE  states  are  particularly  troubled  by 
the  heavy  casualti-ss  of  non-combatant  civilians  in  the  present 
conflict.   Among  the  international  agreements  which  address  the 
treatment  of  civilians  in  armed  conflict  are  the  OSCE  Code  of 
Conduct  and  the  Geneva  Conventions  on  the  Protection  of  War 
Victims  and  Protocol  II  on  Internal  Armed  Conflicts.   For 
example.  Paragraph  36  of  the  OSCE  Code  of  Conduct  commits 
participating  states  to  ensure  that  force  used  for  internal 
security  missions  be  "commensurate  with  the  needs  for 
enforcement,"  and  commits  armed  forces  to  "take  due  care  to 
avoid  injury  to  civilians  or  their  property."   In  addition,  as 
the  successor  stata  to  the  USSR,  Russia  is  bound  by  the  1949 
Geneva  Conventions  on  the  Protection  of  War  Victims  and  the  1977 
Protocols  to  the  Canventions,  including  Protocol  II  on  Internal 
Armed  Conflicts.   In  addition,  we  and  other  OSCE  states  have 
stated  that  we  believe  Russia  had  an  obligation  to  give  prior 
notification  of  certain  aspects  of  its  military  activity  in 
Chechnya  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  38(3)  of  the  Vienna 
Document  of  1994,  which  calls  for  prior  notification  of 
concentrations  of  certain  forces  and  troop  levels. 
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Binca  th«  stait  of  the  conflict,  we  bay*  conduetad  • 
continuous  dlalogua  with  Russian  officials  and  with  concerned 
cltlcens.  At  senior  levels^  these  contacts  have  included: 

the  Vice  President's  inid-Decenber  meeting  In  Moscow 

with  President  Yeltsin; 

President  Clinton's  January  5  letter  to  President 

Yeltsin;  and 

Several  exchanges  between  Secretary  Christopher  and 

Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev,  roost  recently  January  17-18 

in  Geneva. 
Ambassador  Pickering  in  Moscow  and  his  staff  also  have  had 
frequent  contact  Mf.fch  senior  officials  of  the  Government,  with 
members  of  both  chambers  of  Russia's  parliament  and  with  active 
members  of  the  human  rights  community. 

In  all  of  these  discussions/  we  have  stressed  our  deep 
dismay  at  the  human  toll  Russia's  military  action  is  exacting, 
our  great  concern  sbout  the  potential  damage  of  Chechnya  on  the 
fragile  democratic  system  In  Russia  today,  and  our  atrong 
support  for  international  and  Russian  efforts  to  end  the 
fighting.  We  have,  in  addition,  emphasised  to  the  Russian 
leadership  that  continued  violence  and  bloodshed  in  Chechnya 
could  endanger  Russia's  cooperative  relations  with  the  West. 
Role  of  International  oraanlKationB 

From  the  outset  of  the  Chechnya  conflict,  we  have 
supported  efforts  for  international  organizations  to  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  this  conflict  and  to  work  with  Russia  and  the 
people  of  Chechnya  to  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  find  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  dispute.  International 
organizations  like  the  06CE  have  a  significant 
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role  to  play  in  securing  a  peaceful  settl^nent  in  a  context  that 
preserves  the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  and  maximizes 
respect  for  human  rights.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
this  Administration's  view  of  European  security  is  the  principle 
that  organizations  like  the  OSCE  should  be  strengthened  in  their 
mandates  and  capabilities. 

In  December  and  the  beginning  of  January,  the  European 
Union  (EU)  urged  Russia  to  invoke  a  form  of  the  "Moscow  Human 
Dimension  Mechanisn"  —  an  OSCE  mechanism  that  can  be  used  to 
investigate  allegations  of  human  rights  abuses.   It  can  be 
"self -invoked"  or  imposed  by  other  OSCE  states.   The  mechanism 
foresees  "experts"  or  a  "rapporteur"  mission  which  would  travel 
to  the  sone  of  conflict,  undertake  talks  with  the  affected 
parties,  and  report  back  to  the  OSCE  in  Vienna.   From  the 
beginning  of  this  effort,  we  encouraged  and  supported  this  EU 
initiative  publicly  and  privately. 

Our  Head  of  Delegation  in  Vienna  has  spoken  out  clearly  in 
defense  of  OSCE  principles  and  commitments,  emphasizing  the 
value  we  attach  to  respect  for  hiunan  rights  and  the  unimpeded 
flow  of  humanitarian  assistance.   We  have  supported  initiatives 
by  the  OSCE  Chairman-in-Of fice  and  will  support  current  and 
future  missions  involved  in  facilitating  a  solution  to  the 
Chechnya  conflict. 

We  welcome  Russia's  agreement  to  cooperate  with  the  OSCE 
mission.   Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  assured  Secretary  Christopher 
in  Geneva  that  Russia  would  cooperate  with  international 
organizations,  including  consideration  of  international 
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obBttrvexs.  He  also  af£icm«d  that  Rusaia  would  coopecata  with 
the  OSCB  fliisalon  including  facilitation  of  its  visit  to 
Chechnya.   That  mission  is  at  this  time  in  Russia  in  fulfillment 
of  its  mandate  from  the  OSCB.  We  expect  the  mission  to  be  given 
access  to  the  places  and  people  it  needs  to  listen  carefully  to 
a  wide  cross-secticn  of  those  involved  in  the  situation  and  to 
look  for  ways  to  help  them  find  both  short-tem  relief  and  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  underlying  problems  which  led  to  the 
current  crisis. 
International  Huffaiiitafian  Aasistance  and  the  UtS.  Reaponae 

How  let  me  turn  to  humanitarian  assistance  efforts  in  the 
conflict  area.   Estimates  put  the  number  of  displaced  persons, 
who  are  mostly  ethnic  Chechens,  at  about  455,000.  Some  260,000 
are  in  Chechnya,  130,000  in  Ingushetia,  45,000  in  Dagestan  and 
20  -  30,000  elsewhere.  The  majority  of  these  persons  reportedly 
have  found  shelter  with  family  and  friends  but  a  prolonged 
conflict  would  severely  limit  their  hosts'  ability  to  provide 
for  them. 

Several  humanitarian  assistance  agencies  are  working  in 
the  area.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
is  in  Ingushetia,  Dagestan,  Chechnya  and  other  affected  areas  of 
southern  Russia.   It  has  provided  over  thirty-one  metric  tons 
(MT)  of  medical  supplies  to  ten  hospitals  in  Chechnya,  two  in 
Ingushetia,  and  five  in  Dagestan.  The  ICRC  has  distributed 
food,  blankets,  and  plastic  sheeting  to  shield  people  from  the 
cold  and  extreme  weather  conditions.   ICRC  continues  to  seek 
access  to  prisoners  detained  by  both  sides  of  the  war.   It 
issued  an  appeal  last  week  for  $42  million  dollars  to  cover  its 
relief  program  foe  Chechnya  for  six  months. 
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The  International  Organisation  for  Migration  (lOM)  is 
working  with  the  Russian  Federal  Migration  Service  to  provide 
assistance  to  those:  displaced  who  are  being  sheltered  in  train 
cars  and  public  buildings.   It  is  also  evacuating  civilians  from 
southern  Groznyy  to  safe  areas.   Last  week,  it  issued  an  appeal 
for  $1.2  million.   The  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UHHCR)  and  the  U.W.  Department  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (DHA) 
sent  an  assessment  team  to  evaluate  humanitarian  assistance 
requirements  in  the  region.  The  U.N.  has  sent  in  four 
plane-loads  of  relief  items.  A  consolidated  appeal  from  UNHCR, 
UNICEF,  DHA  and  possibly  the  World  Food  Program  (wfp)  will  be 
issued  in  the  near  future.   In  addition,  I  understand  that  the 
Government  of  Turkey  and  several  U.S.  private  voluntary 
organizations  and  foundations  have  provided  over  100  metric  tons 
of  food,  blankets  ernd  medical  supplies  to  the  area  and  other 
international  PVOs  are  sending  personnel  to  the  region.   The 
U.S.  intends  to  provide  a  significant  contribution  in  response 
to  these  international  appeals  to  address  the  humanitarian  needs 
in  the  region. 
The  effect  on  Russian  oolitirs 

Since  the  outset  of  this  Administration,  we  have  said 
that  we  are  aware  that  there  would  be  difficulties,  setbacks, 
and  pain  along  Russia's  road  to  democracy.   Chechnya  represents 
a  serious  set-back  for  reform,  but  the  depth  of  that  set-back 
and  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  recover  from  it  are  still 
open  questions.   Some  see  Chechnya  as  proof  that  reform  has 
failed  in  Russia:  vre  think  such  a  conclusion  is  premature  and 
unjustified. 
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By  deciding  to  usa  force  in  Chechnya,  President  Yeltsio 
has  lost  the  backiog  —  at  least  for  the  time  being  —  of  many 
of  his  reformist  supporters  across  Russia.  The  events  in 
Chechnya  also  have  seriously  disrupted  the  political  calm  that 
reigned  in  Russian  throughout  roost  of  1994  —  a  period 
characterized  by  President  Yeltsin's  efforts  to  reach  out  to 
elements  across  the  Russian  political  spectrum  and  to  endeavor 
to  create  a  broad  concensus  on  policy.  The  economic 
consequences  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath/  meanwhile,  are  yet  to 
be  calculated.  Russia's  Duma  has  passed  a  budget  that  includes 
some  funding  for  the  consequences  of  Chechnya,  and  at  this  time 
the  conflict  does  not  present  an  immediate  danger  to  the 
budgetary  requirements  needed  to  continue  stabilization  and 
economic  reform.  But  disquieting  as  the  Chechen  events  have 
become,  their  significance  for  Russia's  political  fortunes  and 
Russia's  federal  structure  and  national  integrity  are  still  to 
be  determined.  In  the  months  ahead,  Russian  leaders  will  have 
before  them  critical  decisions  about  the  future  of  their 
country,  for  democracy  and  reform. 

Chechnya  has  raised  fundamental  issues  about  the  Russian 
federal  system.  Fortunately,  outside  the  North  Caucasus,  there 
are  no  outright  secessionist  tendencies;  we  believe  Chechnys's 
immediate  neighbors  —  Ingushetia  and  Dagestan  ~  are  unlikely 
to  follow  its  example.  The  most  pervasive  challenge  to  Moscow's 
authority  throughout  Russia  is  the  diffusion,  weakening,  and 
unplanned  decentralisation  of  administrative  and  economic 
power.   But  Chechnya  has  put  in  stark  relief  the  challenges  for 


Russia's  leaders  in  dealing  with  the  rights  of  national 
minorities  within  a  constitutional  and  federal  framework. 

President  Yeltsin's  recent  statements  in  support  of 
privatization  and  the  Duma's  passage  of  a  budget  indicate  that 
economic  reform  is  continuing  in  Russia.   And  as  I  have  said, 
the  current  crisis,  although  tragic,  does  demonstrate  the  extent 
to  which  important  reforms  have  taken  hold;  the  sharp 
parliamentary  debate  over  Chechnya  and  the  extensive,  open  and 
essentially  free  m€!dia  coverage  of  the  conflict  are  signs  of  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  freedom  of  expression. 

Clearly,  the  Russia  of  1995  is  not  the  same  country  it  was 
just  four  years  ago.   There  have  been  enormous  changes  in  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  realms.   Real  changes  have  taken 
hold;  power  has  been  dispersed;  the  Communist  monopoly  on 
political,  economic  and  intellectual  life  is  gone;  it  would  be 
extremely  difficuK:  to  halt  or  reverse  the  basic  tenets  of 
reform. 

We  can  take  isncouragement,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  base 
from  which  Russian  leaders  and  the  Russian  people  can  now  build 
in  pursuit  of  furtrner  reform.  At  the  same  time,  the  recourse  to 
the  use  of  military  force  and  the  inability  of  the  political 
process  to  resolve  differences  between  the  Russian  government 
and  the  leaders  of  Chechnya,  along  with  reported  violations  of 
human  rights,  challenge  the  future  of  reform.   If  press  freedoms 
or  broad  reform  efforts  are  called  into  question,  that  would 
have  serious  implications,  but  so  far  key  elements  of  reform 
remain  largely  unaffected.   So  long  as  the  process  of  reform 
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continuttSf  wa  remain  ficroly  convnitted  to  supporting  that  i  rocess 
and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  reformers. 

This  is,  in  fact,  what  we  ace  trying  to  do  with  our 
partnership  programs.  From  the  beginning,  our  programs  have 
been  designed  to  support  a  set  of  principles  and  a  process,  not 
a  government.  Those  principles,  worked  out  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Congress  and  embodied  in  the  Freedom 
Support  Act,  include  respect  for  internationellj  recognized 
human  rights  norms,  including  the  rights  of  minorities, 
promotion  of  the  rule  of  law  and  individual  freedoms,  and 
respect  for  the  international  obligations  embodied  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  OSCE  documents.  Consistent  with  these 
principles,  we  havo  supported  a  process  that  encourages 
democratization  and  the  development  of  a  civil  society  end  the 
rule  of  law,  and  movement  toward  a  private,  market  economy.  As 
Russia  enters  a  time  of  decision,  this  assistance  will  be  needed 
more  than  ever. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  continue  to  consider  the 
progress  toward  market  and  political  reform  in  Russia  in  shaping 
our  assistance  program.  We  have  said  this  from  the  beginning  of 
this  Administration.  We  will  continue  to  adjust  our  program  to 
ensure  that  our  assistance  program  promotes  the  objectives  of 
the  Freedom  Support  Act  and  is  targeted  toward  those  activities 
which  reinforce  democracy,  civil  liberties  and  a  private  sector 
that  can  be  a  positive  force  in  shaping  Russia's  future. 

Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  told  Secretary  Christopher  in 
Geneva  that  the  Russians  Intend  to  create  the  conditions  for 
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free  elections  in  Chechnya  that  would  give  the  opportunity  to 
all  Chechen  people  to  express  their  views,  that  they  plan  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  international  humanitarian  organizations, 
and  that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  work  with  the  OSCE  in 
Chechnya.   We  will  be  keeping  a  close  watch  on  how  these 
comnitraents  are  carried  out. 

Concluaion 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  tell  you  that  we  share 
your  deep  concerns  over  events  in  Chechnya,  and  their  impact  on 
the  evolution  of  reform  in  Russia.   At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
we  must  do  everything  we  can  to'  help  ensure  that  reform  survives 
and  prospers  there.   To  do  any  less  would  be  knowingly  to  do  an 
injustice  to  Amerirans  and  Russians  alike.   The  Russian 
transition  is  still  underway;  we  must  not  abandon  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  staying  in  close  touch 
with  this  Commission  as  the  situation  in  Chechnya  unfolds.   I 
welcome  your  thoughts  and  suggestions.  As  we  remain  in  close 
contact  with  Russia's  leaders  on  the  issue  of  Chechnya,  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  communicate  to  them  the  views  and  concerns 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  < 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  RECORD  SUBMITTED  BY  CHAIRMAN  SMITH 


James  F.  Collins 

Senior  Coordinator,  Office  of  the  Ambassador-at-Large 

For  the  New  Independent  States 

CSCE  Commission  Hearing 

January  27,  1995 


Question 

The  Commission  wrote  a  letter  on  September  16,  1994,  to 
President  Clinton  in  which  the  eviction  of  "dark-skinned 
persons"  from  Moscow  was  raised.   No  answer  has  been  received. 
May  we  get  a  response? 

Answer 

We  reviewed  our  files  and  could  not  find  any  record  of  the 

Office  of  the  President's  requesting  the  State  Department's 

assistance  in  answering  a  letter  from  the  Commission  from 

September  1994.   When  we  checked  with  the  White  House  and  the 

NSC,  neither  the  White  House  Correspondence  Unit  nor  the  NSC's 

Legislative  Affairs  Office  had  a  letter  from  the  Commission  in 

September  in  its  log.   Therefore,  we  requested  that  the 

Commission  send  us  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Permit  me  to  answer  the  concerns  expressed  in  your  letter  of 
September  16  in  this  forum.   We  share  the  Commission's  concern 
about  the  fate  of  national  minorities  in  Russia.   Your  letter 
specifically  mentioned  the  eviction  of  thousands  of  non-ethnic 
Russians  during  and  after  the  October  1993  state  of  emergency. 
There  was  another  wave  of  expulsions  of  Central  Asians  and 
Caucasians  from  Moscow  in  the  summer  of  1994  as  result  o'f 
federal  and  local  efforts  to  combat  crime. 

In  letters  and  public  statements  in  October  1993,  the  USG  noted 
our  strong  concern  about  reports  from  Moscow  that  Moscow 
residents  from  the  Transcaucasus  and  Central  Asia  were  beaten 
and  harassed  on  the  basis  of  their  ethnicity.   We  pledged  to 
seek  clarification  and  to  continue  to  stress  to  the  Russian 
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government  that  we  expect  it  to  uphold  all  human  rights 
principles  to  which  it  is  obligated. 

During  his  November  15,  1993  meeting  with  Temiuraz  Ramishvili 
(then  Director  of  the  Russian  MFA's  department  of  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs)  Assistant  Secretary  John  Shattuck 
raised  U.S.  concerns.   Ramishvili  told  Shattuck  that  Kozyrev 
and  Sergey  Kovalev  (President  Yeltsin's  Commissioner  for  Human 
Rights)  had  drafted  a  letter  on  October  16  to  President  Yeltsin 
drawing  the  President's  attention  to  the  abuses  and 
recommending  the  formation  of  an  investigatory  commission. 
President  Yeltsin  approved  the  creation  of  the  Commission  on 
October  19  to  look  at  the  expulsions,  beatings  of  journalists, 
press  censorship  and  arrests. 

On  December  10,  1993,  Ambassador  Pickering  and  Sergey  Kovalev 
also  discussed  the  need  to  investigate  this  problem. 

Section  5  of  our  Human  Rights  Report  on  Russia  for  1993 
(published  in  February  1994)  described  the  discriminatory 

treatment  at  length. 

During  the  fourth  round  of  U.S. -Russian  Hur.ar.  Rig, 
Consultations  in  Russia  in  July  1994,  Assistant  Sec 
Shattuck's  repeatedly  raised  with  all  his  inter  locuti.   '  : 
concerns  about  the  expulsion  of  people  with  CaucasiaEi)  c. 
Central  Asian  features  from  Moscow. 

President  Clinton's  report  to  Congress  in  January  1956  on  U.i 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  for  the  New  Independent  States 
pursuant  to  the  Freedom  Support  Act  noted  that  refugees  from 
Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus  still  meet  discrimination  in 
major  Russian  cities. 
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The  expulsion  of  persons  with  Caucasian  and  Central  Asian 
features  from  Moscow  following  President  Yeltsin's  June  crime 
decree  was  also  described  in  the  State  Department's  Country 
Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  in  1994  for  the  t^ussian 
Federation. 

Question 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  has  been 
attempting  to  assist  victims  of  the  conflict.   What  is  the 
status  of  ICRC  access  to  prisoners  being  held  by  Russians  and 
Chechens? 

Answer 

Both  sides  have  formally  agreed  to  give  ICRC  access  to  their 
prisoners  of  war.   ICRC  has  visited  prisoners  being  held  by 
Russian  and  Chechen  forces.   It  has  visited  Chechen  POW s  in 
Mozdok,  site  of  the  Russian  command  post  outside  Chechnya.   It 
has  visited  Russian  POW s  at  various  locations  inside 
Chechnya.   ICRC  continues  to  have  ongoing  access  to  POW s  of 
both  sides. 

ICRC  is  also  involved  in  the  separate  issue  of  prisoner 
exchanges.   Although  it  was  invited  to  supervise  a  prisoner 
exchange  during  the  short-lived  humanitarian  cease-fire,  ICRC 
did  not  participate  officially  because  the  parties  could  not 
agree  to  ICRC  criteria  (i.e.,  that  the  prisoners  be  exchanged 
of  their  own  free  will).   ICRC  was  able  to  establish  a  small 
office  in  Grozny  during  the  cease-fire. 

Question 

During  the  hearing,  you  stated  that  an  expression  of  U.S. 
unhappiness  with  Russian  policy  in  Chechnya  was  "quietly  made- 
through  diplomatic  channels.   When  and  under  what  circumstances 
did  this  expression  of  unhappiness  take  place? 

Answer 

The  United  States  consistently  expressed  in  public  and  in 

private  its  strong  view  that  human  rights  must  be  guaranteed 

and  a  political  settlement  pursued  in  Chechnya.   We  began  to 
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express  our  position  even  before  Russian  troops  entered 
Chechnya  on  December  11.   Once  troops  entered  Chechnya,  we 
stressed,  in  addition,  our  view  that  the  violence  and  bloodshed 
must  be  brought  to  a  halt  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  November  30,  the  State  Department  spokesperson,  when  asked 
about  Chechnya,  stated  that  "we  hope  that  order  can  be 
maintained  in  a  manner  which  minimizes  violence  and  respects 
law,  and  also  of  course  all  of  the  human  rights  of  all  of  the 
people  concerned."   She  continued,  "We  hope  that  in  the  efforts 
to  pursue  a  solution  to  the  problem  that  all  of  the  sides  will 
refrain  from  violence  and  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  seek, a 
peaceful  outcome  to  the  current  situation." 

On  December  9,  Ambassador  Pickering  met  in  Moscow  with  Chief  of 
the  Presidential  Administration  Sergey  Filatov  specifically  on 
developments  in  Chechnya. 

On  December  13,  Secretary  Christopher  appeared  on  the 
MacNeil-Lehrer  NewsHour  and  stressed  our  position  urging  the 
guarantee  of  human  rights  and  the  pursuit  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict. 

On  December  19,  Vice  President  Gore  met  with  President  Yeltsin 
in  Moscow.   The  Vice  President  stressed  to  President  Yeltsin 
our  hope  that  the  matter  could  be  resolved  through  negotiations. 

On  January  4,  President  Clinton  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Yeltsin,  expressing  his  deep  distress  over  the  growing  human 
cost  of  the  conflict  in  Chechnya. 

Since  then.  President  Clinton  has  spoken  with  President 
Yeltsin,  and  Secretary  Christopher  has  spoken  to  Foreign 
Minister  Kozyrev  a  number  of  times.   In  these  conversations. 
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and  in  a  myriad  o£  discussions  at  lower  levels,  we  have 
consistently  stressed  that  we  urge  the  earliest  possible  end  to 
the  violence;  guarantees  of  the  human  rights  of  all  concerned; 
and  a  peaceful,  lasting  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Question 

The  Administration  has  indicated  that  it  supports  Moscow  on  the 
Chechen  issue  because  it  is  concerned  that  a  successful  Chechen 
secession  might  eventually  lead  to  the  breakup  of  Russia,  and 
loss  of  control  over  Russia's  nuclear  arsenal. 

Doesn't  this  approach  tend  to  create  a  "two-tier"  relation 
toward  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  powers,  as  if  the  former  can  be 
given  more  "leeway"  to  mistreat  their  citizens,  and  then  claim 
that  their  territorial  integrity  is  being  threatened  if  some 
citizens  attempt  to  secede? 


There  is  no  "two-tier"  approach  to  territorial  integrity.   Our 
policy  toward  Chechnya  —  and  our  policy  in  general  —  is 
founded  on  the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  on  subsequent 
progress  in  the  development  of  CSCE  and  OSCE  principles.   Among 
those  is  the  principle  that  international  borders  may  be 
changed  only  through  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

From  the  outset  of  the  fighting  in  Chechnya,  we  have  stated 
clearly  U.S.  support  both  for  the  OSCE  principle  that  borders 
cannot  be  altered  by  force  and  for  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Russian  Federation.   The  current  borders  of  the  Russian 
Federation  are  recognized  internationally;  because  Chechnya  is 
part  of  Russia,  the  question  ultimately  must  be  resolved  by 
Russian  and  Chechen  authorities  and  peoples,  consistent  with 
international  law  and  international  guarantees  of  human  rights. 

Question 

In  1994,  Russia  made  a  major  pitch  to  be  recognized  by  the 
international  community  as  a  "peacekeeper"  on  the  territory  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

What  do  the  Chechnya  events  say  about  Russia's  capabilities  or 
legitimacy  as  a  "peacekeeper"? 
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Answer 

Secretary  Christopher  has  consistently  told  Foreign  Minister 
Kozyrev  that  the  Russian  operation  in  Chechnya  has  damaged 
Russia's  image  overseas,  including  its  image  as  a  prospective 
peacekeeper . 

At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  treat  peacekeeping  operations 
in  a  multilateral  context.   Each  operation  will  be  considered 
by  all  concerned  on  an  individual  basis.   Chechnya  is  certainly 
a  factor  in  our  assessment  of  such  operations,  as  is  the  fact 
that  Russia  has  contributed  meaningfully  to  efforts  to  address 
the  conflicts  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Nagorno-Karabakh, 
Tajikistan,  and  elsewhere. 

Question 

The  Administration  has  claimed  that  President  Yeltsin,  d-spite 
his  policy  in  Chechnya,  is  still  the  best  hope  for  polit.cal 
and  economic  reform  in  Russia. 

How  does  the  Administration  balance  support  for  Yeltsin  and  the 
admittedly  positive  reforms  he  has  initiated,  while  condemning 
his  repressive  policies? 

Answer 

From  the  beginning  of  this  Administration,  what  we  have 

supported  is  not  a  single  leader,  not  a  particular  government, 

but  a  set  of  principles  and  a  process.   Those  principles 

include  the  defense  of  human  rights,  the  development  of  a  civil 

society,  respect  for  minority  populations,  and  the  rule  of 

law.   The  process  we  support  with  our  assistance  is  that  of 

democratization  and  the  development  of  that  civil  society  and 

rule  of  law. 

We  have  worked  with  President  Yeltsin  as  the  elected  leader  of 
the  Russian  Federation,  and  we  have  supported  him  in  his 
advocacy  and  leadership  of  reform.   One  of  the  tragic  elements 
of  the  events  in  Chechnya  is  that  they  harm  —  at  this  stage  — 
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the  development   of    the   process.      We   have  made   this   point 
repeatedly  to   Russian  officials. 

Question 

The  Commission  understands  that  the  United  States  has  committed 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Russia  to  help  restore  Chechnya.   What 
specifically  does  this  assistance  consist  of,  and  from  what  programs 
is  it  being  designated? 

Answer 

President  Clinton  has  announced  that  the  USG  will  contribute  up  to 
$20  million  in  humanitarian  assistance  for  Chechnya.   The  Bureau  of 
Populabion,  Refugees  and  Migration  (PRM)  at  State  has  committed  to 
provide  $11  million  in  refugee  assistance  funds;  AID  will  contribute 
$2.2  million  in  funds  originally  destined  for  technical  assistance 
for  Russia;  and  finally,  at  least  $6  million  of  in-kind 
contributions  of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  and 
transportation  will  be  provided  from  DOD  excess  and  the 
Coordinator's  office  transportation  funds.   Monetary  and  in-kind 
contributions  will  be  distributed  through  international  relief 
agencies,  such  as  ICRC,  UNHCR,  lOM  and  the  World  Food  Program,  which 
have  personnel  on  the  ground  in  the  region. 

Question 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  Army  staged  joint  military  exercises  with 
the  Russian  Army.   Given  the  use  of  the  army  against  civilians 
in  the  Russian  Federation,  will  the  Administration  favor 
discontinuing  such  exercises? 

Answer 

In  September  1994,  some  250  Third  Infantry  Division  personnel, 

stationed  in  Germany,  held  a  joint  peacekeeping  training 

exercise  with  a  similar  amount  of  Russian  personnel  in 

Totskoye,  Russia.   The  exercise  was  a  valuable  contribution  to 

U.S. -Russian  defense  and  security  cooperation.   One  of  the 

principal  benefits  of  the  exercise,  and  of  the  considerable 

joint  planning  for  it,  was  facilitation  of  our  working  together 

with  the  Russians  in  peacekeeping  roles  in  the  future. 
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The  exercise  took  place  under  the  umbrella  of  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department-Russian  Ministry  of  Defense  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  and  Cooperation  on  Defense  and  Military 
Relations,  signed  in  September  1993.   It  was  the  first  joint 
peacekeeping  training  exercise  we  carried  out  with  the  Russians. 

We  are  planning  to  hold  a  reciprocal  joint  peacekeeping 
training  exercise  this  fall  in  the  United  States. 

Like  many  people  in  Russia,  we  are  dismayed  by  the  attacks  on 
civilians  in  Chechnya,  and  have  called  on  the  Russian 
government  to  respect  human  rights.   At  the  same  time,  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  to  maintain  positive  defense  and 
military-to-military  relations  with  the  Russians,  as 
exemplified  by  activities  such  as  the  joint  peacekeeping 
training  exercises.   Maintaining  defense  and  security 
cooperation  also  provides  the  United  States  the  opportunity  to 
help  positively  influence  the  Russian  military  now,  when  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  debate  in  Russia  about  military  reforms  in 
the  wake  of  Chechnya,  and  over  the  long  term. 
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COMMISSION  ON 
SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

234  FORD  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20S15 

(202)22&-1901 

September  16,  1994 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  would  like  to  convey  our  congratulations  on  your  contribution  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Russian  military  forces  from  Estonia  and  Latvia.  Your  personal  involvement  was  an 
essential  ingredient  in  that  victory  for  justice  and  for  U.S.  interests. 

In  your  upcoming  summit  talks  with  President  Yeltsin,  we  would  ask  that  you  raise 
several  issues  that  we  feel  are  very  important.  Obviously,  the  danger  of  formerly  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  or  materials  winding  up  in  the  wrong  hands  is  the  most  critical  security 
matter  between  our  countries  today,  and  we  are  confident  it  will  be  a  subject  of  in-depth 
discussion  during  President  Yeltsin's  visit. 

Apart  from  nuclear  worries,  the  most  strategically  significant  concern  is  Russia's 
relations  with  its  neighbors.  There  has  been  a  spate  of  reports  recently  about  the  United 
States'  alleged  acquiescence  to  a  Russian  sphere  of  influence  over  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
"so  long  as  American  interests  are  not  affected."  State  Department  spokespersons  have 
vehemently  denied  any  such  attitudes  or  plans,  but  the  language  of  the  denials  appears 
carefully  crafted  to  permit  leeway,  depending  on  circumstances  or  particular  regions  of  the 
former  USSR. 

Perceptions  play  a  critical  role  in  U.S.-Russian  relations,  and  those  Russian 
policymakers  who  harbor  dreams  of  resurrected  dominion  over  non-Russian  lands  can  only 
take  heart  from  any  signals,  however  unintentional,  that  the  United  States  might  be  prepared 
to  countenance  Russian  hegemony  over  unwilling  former  republics.  James  Collins,  the  State 
Department's  Coordinator  for  NIS  affairs,  told  a  hearing  of  the  CSCE  Commission  in  May 
that  the  United  States  does  not  accept  or  recognize  spheres  of  influence.  His  categorical 
statement  was  very  reassuring,  and  we  hope  your  administration's  words  and  deeds  will 
consistently  deliver  that  message  to  the  American  people  and  to  President  Yeltsin. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  about  the  fate  of  national  minorities  in  Russia.  In  October 
1993,  thousands  of  "people  of  Caucasian  nationality"  were  evicted  from  Moscow  without  the 
slightest  judicial  procedure.  This  initiative  by  the  mayor  of  Moscow  also  targeted  people, 
including  refugees,  from  Central  Asia,  and  dark-skinned  individuals  generally. 

We  know  that  Russians  have  been  alarmed  by  the  explosion  of  crime,  and  that  many 
Russians  associate  people  from  the  southern  regions  of  the  former  USSR  with  this  problem. 
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But  in  an  atmosphere  of  intensifying  Russian  nationalism,  such  attitudes  and  policies 
threaten  to  legitimize  prejudice  and  even  violence  against  ethnic  minorities.  At  particular 
risk  are  Jews,  whom  a  growing  number  of  blatantly  anti-Semitic  publications  and  movements 
openly  blame  for  all  of  Russia's  ills.  We  do  not  favor  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  or 
expression,  even  for  such  publications,  but  we  expect  that  Russian  officials  who  take 
seriously  international  commitments  under  CSCE  and  other  international  documents  would 
make  strong  public  statements  condemning  anti-Semitism  and  other  forms  of  ethnic  calumny. 
We  also  expect  Russian  officials  to  enforce  their  own  laws  against  stirring  up  ethnic  hatreds, 
and  to  respond  to  complaints  of  Jews  and  other  minorities  about  such  harassment. 

We  understand  that  the  Administration  considers  Russia  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
pertinent  articles  of  the  1974  Trade  Act,  and  plans  to  grant  MFN  to  Russia  on  a  multi-year 
basis.  While  we  support  MFN  for  Russia  as  a  means  toward  economic  advancement  and 
integration  into  the  world  trade  community,  we  hope  that  you  will  urge  President  Yeltsin  to 
ensure  that  all  Russian  citizens  are  allowed  to  emigrate  freely. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  are  concerned  about  the  effectiveness  of  our  aid  programs 
to  Russia.  There  have  been  numerous  reports  about  the  extent  of  crime  and  corruption  in 
Russia  and  charges  that  some  aid  programs  appear  to  be  enriching  unscrupulous  bureaucrats 
rather  than  facilitating  economic  reform.  In  this  regard,  we  support  your  efforts  to 
reorganize  A.I.D.  to  better  ensure  that  the  goal  of  fostering  democracy  and  economic  reform 
is  met. 

Your  summit  meeting  with  President  Yeltsin  takes  place  at  a  delicate  juncture  in 
U.S.-Russian  relations  and  in  domestic  Russian  politics.  We  believe  that  your  personal 
engagement  in  addressing  the  challenges  that  remain  on  the  road  to  Russia's 
democratization  would  greatly  magnify  the  chances  of  repeating  in  other  aspects  of  U.S.- 
Russian relations  the  triumph  of  the  troop  withdrawals  from  the  Baltic  states. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  meetings  with  President  Yeltsin,  we  are 

Sincerely  yours, 


/Qloyf^lii^  y^UoSi^S^ 


DENNIS  DeCONCINI 
Chairman 
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SUMMARY 

Human  Rights  Watch/Helsinki  researchers  are  currently  on  a  fact-finding  mission  in  Ingushetiya  interviewing 
refijgees  who  fled  from  Grozny,  the  capital  of  Chechnya,  and  surrounding  regions  This  newsletter  describes  in  the 
victims'  own  words  the  indiscriminate  bombing  and  shelling  of  civilians  It  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  bulletins  that  will 
document  violations  of  human  rights  and  humanitarian  law  by  all  forces  in  the  war  in  Chechnya 

Russian  forces  have  shown  utter  contempt  for  civilian  lives  in  the  breakaway  republic  of  Chechnya 
Eyewitnesses  told  our  researchers  of  Russian  bombs,  shells  or  mortar  fire  levelling  apartment  buildings,  entire 
neighborhoods,  and  single-family  homes  in  Grozny  and  hitting  civilian  areas  in  outlying  villages  in  Chechnya  and  in 
neighboring  Ingushetiya.  Russian  ground  forces  reportedly  opened  fire  on  civilians  from  a  railroad  car.  Russian 
forces  also  destroyed  at  least  two  hospitals  and  part  of  a  third,  an  orphanage,  and  several  markets  areas.  They  have 
inflicted  hundreds  of  civilian  deaths,  gruesome  casualties,  and  caused  an  estimated  350,000  people  to  flee. 

Russia's  consistent  pattern  of  firing  on  civilians  grossly  violates  its  humanitarian  law  obligations  set  out  in 
1949  Geneva  Conventions  and  their  1977  Second  Protoco!,  which  governs  internal  armed  conflict.  The  Geneva 
Conventions  strictly  foitiid  indiscriminate  fire  and  targeting  civilians,  and  oblige  Russian  forces  at  all  times  to  prevent 
harm  to  civilians.  Russia  has  similar  obligations  under  United  Nations  rules  adopted  in  1969 

Human  Rights  Watch/  Helsinki  takes  no  position  on  Chechnya's  claim  to  independence.  Our  concern  is  that 
all  parties  obey  humanitarian  law  designed  to  prevent  civilian  casualties 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Human  Rights  Watch/Helsinki  condemns  in  the  strongest  terms  the  conduct  of  Russian  forces  described 
above  We  call  on  President  Boris  Yeltsin  to  end  the  indiscriminate  bombing  and  shelling  of  civilians  and  civilian 
property,  to  publicly  condemn  these  attacks,  and  to  punish.  In  a  manner  consistent  with  international  law,  those 
responsible  for  carrying  them  out.  We  call  on  Minister  of  Defense  Pavel  Grachev  and  Interior  Minister  Viktor  Ycrin 
to  enforce  adherence  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  by  Russian  Army  and  Interior  Ministry  commanders  and  troops, 
and  to  announce  publicly  that  violations  of  humanitarian  law  will  be  punished 

The  Clinton  Administration  lost  an  opportunity  to  take  an  early  stand  against  the  slaughter  in  Chechnya.  It 
first  made  mild  calls  for  Russian  restraint  and  characterized  the  conflict  as  "an  internal  matter,"  even  though, 
according  to  the  rules  of  Organization  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  (OSCE),  gross  violations  of  human 
rights  are  the  concern  of  all  member  states.  Only  af^er  public  criticism  of  Its  position  and  after  its  European  partners 
deplored  Russian  conduct  did  the  Clinton  Administration  show  appropriate  concern.  We  call  on  the  Clinton 
Administration  to  take  the  lead  in  organizing  and  sending  an  OSCE  human  rights  monitoring  mission  to  Chechnya. 
Should  Russia  prove  unwilling  to  receive  monitors,  the  US  must  actively  seek  the  nine  other  votes  required  by 
OSCE  rules  to  send  an  uninvited  mission  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  must  make  the  Chechnya  war  a  top 
priority  in  his  January  16-17  meeting  with  Russian  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  We  call  on  him  to  condemn  Russian 
attacks  on  civilians  publicly  and  in  his  private  meetings  with  Mr.  Kozyrev  and  to  make  clear  that  Russian  violations 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  are  not  an  "Internal  matter." 

Unlike  the  Clinton  Administration,  Western  European  governments  were  quick  to  condemn  Russian  conduct 
in  Chechnya  and  to  threaten  sanalons.  We  commend  their  stance  We  urge  the  Council  of  Europe  to  suspend  Russia's 
application  for  admission,  which  is  premised  on  respect  for  human  rights  principles.  The  European  Commission  has 
recommended  to  the  European  Union  to  suspend  Its  Interim  trade  agreement  with  Russia.  We  join  their  call,  and 
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funher  call  on  the  European  Parliament  to  freeze  ratification  of  the  underlying,  permanent  trade  agreement 
(Agreement  on  Partnership  and  Cooperation  between  the  European  Communities  and  their  Member  states  of  the  one 
part,  and  Russia,  of  the  other  pan"),  which  states  in  Article  3  that  human  rights  is  *an  essential  element  of  the 
partnership." 

INDISCRIMINATE  BOMBING  AND  SHELLING  BY  RUSSL^N  FORCES 


Chechnya 

Grozny 

Zemphila  Karakhoeva,  a  fifty-eight-year-old  woman  fi-om  Grozny,  fled  the  city  on  December  20,  1994, 
because  of  fierce  Russian  bombing  Mrs  Karakhoeva  lived  just  across  the  Sunzha  river,  about  600  meters  firom  the 
capital's  television  studio,  which  the  Russian's  were  targetting  According  to  Mrs  Karakhoeva, 

The  entire  neighborhood  next  to  us  was  bombed  They  started  the  bombing  on  the  19th  [of 
December],  and  by  the  20th,  we  had  to  leave  As  we  were  getting  in  the  car,  they  started  bombing 
our  neighborhood  The  Ingush  got  us  out  on  buses,  we  left  in  a  huge  column,  we  don't  know  what 
became  of  our  home  I  left  with  my  husband,  who  is  ill,  and  my  son  We  took  nothing  with  us  We 
just  dropped  everything  and  ran  to  another  neighborhood,  where  the  column  of  buses  was  getting 
organized  We  had  about  twenty  minutes  to  get  ready 

Faina  RashUa  lived  in  the  heart  of  Grozny,  in  the  Lenin  district,  a  neighborhood  of  private,  single-family 
homes,  with  her  daughter,  Asya,  age  forty-eight,  and  granddaughter  Asya  described  her  neighborhood  as  mixed,  with 
Chechens,  Ingush,  Russians,  and  Armenians  all  living  in  the  area  Russian  bombing  forced  her  and  her  family  from 
their  home  on  the  evening  of  December  24,  1994,  destroying  their  house  and  most  of  their  neighbors'  homes  and 
wounding  both  women 

According  to  Asya,  the  bombing  in  her  vicinity  started  a  couple  of  days  earlier  there  had  been  an  attack  by 
SU-25  ground  attack  fighters  on  December  22  on  the  periphery  of  her  neighborhood,  and  therefore  the  family  slept 
fully  clothed,  ready  for  the  worst  Her  daughter  had  been  evacuated  sometime  earlier  by  Chechens  to  the  village  of 
Novye  Asagi  Many  others,  including  Russians,  had  been  evacuated  to  villages  outside  of  Grozny,  including  to  Chiri- 
Yurt  and  Atagi 

According  to  Faina, 

We  heard  on  the  television  that,  starting  on  December  23.  they  wouldn't  bomb  Grozny  We  thought 
things  would  quiet  down,  but  we  were  bombed  at  2  00  AM  on  the  night  of  the  24th  My  daughter 
was  lying  in  the  next  room,  and  we  previously  had  sent  my  granddaughter  to  a  village  nearby  They 
dropped  a  bomb  between  two  buildings  It  destroyed  the  entire  neighborhood  Two  n»cn  got  me  out 
and  carried  me  to  a  bomb  shelter  I  have  a  broken  leg,  a  brain  concussion,  and  many  bodily  wounds. 
Fm  sure  [the  Russian  army]  did  this  on  purpose,  because  they  knew  that  all  Chechens  had  already  left 
the  city,  and  only  Ingush  and  Russians  were  left,  because  Ihey  had  nowhere  to  go 

Asya  describes  the  attack  that  destroyed  her  home  and  smashed  her  knee  in  the  following  words: 

There  were  no  military  units  nearby  there  can't  even  be  talk  of  it,  no  anti-air  craft  weapons,  no 
mounted  weapons,  no  soldiers,  no  military  aaion,  and  we  didn't  even  hear  any  shooting  close  by  On 
the  night  of  December  24,  a  bomb  fell  directly  in  our  yard  Maybe  five  meters  from  our  home 
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I  didn't  even  sleep  that  night  suddenly  it  started  to  get  light,  at  the  beginning  there  wasn't  any 
noise,  then  suddenly  [a  sound]  zhzhzhzhzh,  and  it  became  light  They  bombed  when  peaceful  people 
were  sleeping         It  was  a  miracle  we  got  out  of  there  Our  house  began  to  bum  almost  instantly. 

They  lost  everything  in  the  fire  that  devoured  their  home  Later,  Asya  was  evacuated  by  Ingush  in  a  column 
of  displaced  persons  to  Nazran,  the  capitol  of  neighboring  Ingushetiya,  a  republic  of  the  Russian  Federation  Asya 
reported  that  her  displaced  persons  column  was  the  last  organized  group  to  leave  Grozny  and  that  after  that  people 
left  as  best  they  could,  often  in  passing  cars  They  sometimes  had  to  pay  large  amounts  of  money 

ManaAhmova  lived  all  of  her  eighty  years  in  Grozny,  in  a  small  private  home  not  far  from  the  one  of  Asya 
and  Faina  Rasknia  The  bombing  in  her  neighborhood  started  a  couple  of  days  earlier,  and  on  December  19th  at  about 
8  30  P  M  a  bomb  destroyed  her  home  and  wounded  her  According  to  Maria, 

Everything  fell  on  me  [after  the  bomb  hit]  All  that's  left  of  my  house  is  a  pile  of  trash  I  don't  know 
exaaly  where  the  bomb  fell,  but  all  at  once  it  destroyed  four  neighboring  houses  I  have  nothing  left 
I  have  a  greenstick  fracture  in  my  arm'  and  wounds  from  flying  glass  in  my  eye  and  face  I  spent  six 
days  in  a  hospital  in  Grozny,  where  it  was  cold  and  I  was  hungry  They  brought  me  here  [to 
Ingushetiya],  where  Ingush  took  me  in 

According  to  her  doctor,  she  also  has  bleeding  in  her  eye  and  wounds  to  her  left  forearm 

Kirov 

Oleg  Perrukhin,  age  14,  lived  in  the  village  of  Kirov,  the  Zavodskii  region  of  Chechnya  He  was  wounded 
in  a  mortar  attack  and  is  presently  in  the  hospital  He  describes  the  attack  as  such 

I  went  to  go  round  up  the  canle  A  mortar  bombardment  started,  and  some  shells  fell  close  by  I  was 
wounded  by  shrapnel  There  were  troops  in  Yemiolovsky,  and  they  were  shelling  the  town,  and  so 
I  was  wounded  It  was  the  23rd  or  24th  of  December  There  wasn't  any  military  hardware  in  our 
village,  but  there  was  some  in  the  neighboring  one  No  one  was  firing  from  our  village 

Shali 

According  to  witnesses  interviewed  by  Human  Rights  Watch/Helsinki  in  Ingushetiya,  on  January  3,  in  the 
town  of  Shali,  south  of  Grozny,  Russian  planes  bombed  a  market  and  a  nearby  hospital,  killing  twenty  and  wounding 
nearly  one  hundred 

Melki-Yurt 

According  to  witnesses  interviewed  by  Human  Rights  Watch/Helsinki,  on  January  3,  during  a  Russian  air 
attack,  rockets  killed  several  people  in  the  village  of  Melki-Yurt  (also  known  as  Bamut-1)  Propaganda  sheets, 
purporting  to  be  from  the  Command  of  the  Unified  Group  of  Russian  Forces  in  the  Chechen  Republic,  were  scattered 
over  the  area  They  threatened  mass  destruction  if  all  resistance  did  not  cease 

One  of  the  propaganda  sheets  was  given  to  Human  Rights  Watch/Helsinki  researchers  in  the  area,  who  faxed 
it  to  the  United  States  The  following  is  a  translation  of  all  that  is  legible 


'A  greenstick  fracture  is  one  in  which  the  bone  protrudes  from  the  skin. 
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Residents  ofBamtii 
/ou  haw  been  betrayed  The  people  around  Dudayev  are  already  saying  that  he  and  his  family  have 
fled  abroad.  Dudayev's  closest  aides  are  hauling  out  of  Grozny  in  Kamai  trucks  property  looted 
from  the  Chechen  people.  They  are  calling  on  you  to  resist  so  they  can  have  time  to  get  out  as  much 
as  possible. 

DONTBEUEVE  THEM 
Those  of  you  who  continue  to  carry  weapons.  .  . 
We  will  without  delay  answer  with  mighty  rocket-bombing  strikes. 
YOUR  UFE  AND  THE  LIVES  OF  YOUR  CHILDREN  ARE  IN  YOUR  HANDS! 
Command  of  the  Unified  Group  of  Russian  Forces  in  the  Chechen  Republic 

Bamut 

According  to  witnesses  interviewed  by  Human  Rights  Watch/Helsinki,  sometime  around  January  3  and  4, 
Russian  planes  struck  at  the  aossroads  in  the  settlement  of  Bamut  as  well  as  the  neighboring  village  of  Starye  Atagi 

Ingushetiya 

On  January  6,  Human  Rights  Watch/Helsinki  researchers  visited  a  number  of  settlements  along  the  Ingush- 
Chechen  border  and  spoke  with  displaced  persons  in  Ingushetiya,  Chechnya's  neighbor  to  the  west  Ingushetiya  is 
a  major  center  for  displaced  persons,  some  80,000  have  fled  here  according  to  ICRC  figures,  as  well  as  the  site  of 
bombing  attacks  and  misconduct  by  Russian  forces  ^ 

The  following  accounts  are  based  on  that  visit  and  on  testimony  from  villagers  who  witnessed  the  attack 

Arshty 

In  the  village  of  Arshty,  on  the  border  with  Chechnya,  a  bombing  attack  by  Russian  SU-25  ground  attack 
fighters  and  an  attack  by  helicopters  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  took  the  lives  of  six  civilians  and  wounded  seven 
The  Suliaiwv  family  was  extremely  hard  hit  the  mother,  daughter,  and  teenage  son  were  killed,  another  daughter 
was  critically  wounded,  and  the  father  and  a  third  daughter  had  legs  amputated  There  are  two  thousand  displaced 
in  Arshty 

A  doaor  at  the  hospital  in  Nazran,  Ingushetiya's  capital,  treated  patients  from  Arshty,  she  confirmed  that  six 
people  died  in  the  attack 

It  was  reported  that  the  motive  for  attack  on  Arhsty  was  revenge  because  a  unit  of  volunteers  headed  for 
Grozny  had  slept  in  the  village  before  the  raid  Video  and  audio  tapes  made  after  the  attack  were  confiscated  by 
Russian  soldiers 

Akhmed Klematov,  bom  in  1949,  lived  near  Ordzhonikidzevskaya,  just  over  the  border  fi-om  Chechnya  The 
vehicle  in  which  Mr  Klematov  was  travelling  was  deliberately  rammed  by  an  armored  personnel  carrier  of  the 


'Before  Chechnya  declared  indqxndence  in  October  1991,  bigushetiya,  together  with  Chechnya,  fomied  the 
Chechen-Ingush  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  On  June  4,  1992,  the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet  passed 
a  law  creating  the  Ingush  republic,  with  Nazran  as  the  capital  A  border  bemeen  Chechnya  still  has  not  been 
delineated  Chechens  and  Ingush  are  closely  linked  linguistically  and  ethnically,  and  in  1944  both  Chechens  and 
Ingush  were  deported  to  Central  Asia  Even  before  the  conflict  in  Chechnya  started,  in  November  1992, 
approximately  60,000  Ingush  wwt  foreibh  displaced  by  fighting  in  North  Osselia,  Ingushetiya's  neighbor  to  the 
west,  and  moved  into  Ingushetiya 
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Russian  military  on  December  12,  and  he  was  injured  and  broke  his  knee  Mr  Klematov  explained  what  happened 
that  day  in  the  following  words: 

The  Russian  invasion  left  us  without  bread,  because  our  road  .  was  occupied  by  troops  We  took 
a  truck  to  get  bread  My  neighbor  was  in  the  driver's  cab  with  me,  along  with  three  other  people 
Suddenly  a  BTR'  jumped  out  at  us  and  hit  our  car  head-on  I  took  the  full  impact  of  the  crash  Our 
car  flew  backwards,  and  the  BTR  hit  us  again  I  injured  my  leg.  The  other  passengers  weren't 
harmed  It  was  about  7:00  P.M  I  reported  the  incident  to  the  investigator  [who  came),  and  they 
opened  a  criminal  case  The  next  morning  they  went  to  the  military  base  to  find  out  why  they  hit  my 
truck  and  they  offered  no  help  [The  people]  at  the  base  told  them  if  they  didn't  get  out  immediately, 
they'd  be  shot 

Mr.  Klematov  stated  that  he  is  a  resident  of  Ingushetiya,  did  not  participate  in  any  resistance  movement 
against  the  Russian  government,  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  fighting  in  Chechnya  He  reported  that  the 
armored  personnel  carrier  that  hit  him  continued  travelling  in  its  column  on  to  Chechen  Republic  territory. 

Wounded  fi-om  the  fighting  in  Chechnya  have  been  brought  to  the  hospital  in  Nazran  because  a  part  of  the 
Republic  Hospital  in  Chechnya  has  been  destroyed,  and  two  city  hospitals  were  totally  destroyed 

Tamara  Kasieva  is  the  deputy  chief  doctor  of  the  hospital  in  Nazran,  a  major  center  for  displaced  persons 
from  Chechnya  According  to  Mrs  Kasieva,  the  wounded  started  to  be  brought  to  the  hospital  on  December  1 1, 
when  60  injured  in  the  conflict  arrived  She  stated  that  the  very  first  patients  were  two  men  and  two  women 
wounded  when  soldiers  opened  fire  on  a  railroad  car  After  that,  the  wounded  and  dying  from  the  Russian  offensive 
poured  in  She  relates  that. 

That  day  we  admitted  a  Mr  Obogachiev,  who  had  been  on  his  way  to  our  hospital  to  visit  his  mother. 
He  was  driving  along  the  highway,  and  was  wounded  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  By  the  time  he  was 
admitted,  we  couldn't  resuscitate  him  and  he  passed  away. 

The  next  day,  people  came  fi-om  Kazi-Iurt  village  This  is  a  village  on  the  road  to  Nazran.  There  some 
sort  of  explosives  were  fired  from  helicopters  directly  in  the  courtyards  of  homes  Two  patients  of 
ours,  Katsiev,  (b  1902)  and  his  wife  (b  1915)  are  from  there,  they  had  wanted  to  flee  to  the 
basement  The  old  woman  died,  and  the  old  man  is  in  the  trauma  center  All  together  from  the  1 1th 
to  the  12th,  twenty-three  people  were  brought  to  us  from  the  districts  the  soldiers  had  gone  through. 
We  badly  need  medicine  and  sterile  dressings,  which  are  in  short  supply. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Chechens,  closely  related  to  the  Ingush,  are  an  indigenous  Caucasian  people  Afler  a  long  series  of 
bloody  wars  lasting  fi-om  1817-1864,  the  Tsarist  government  managed  to  bring  Chechnya  under  some  type  of  control. 
In  1934,  seventeen  years  after  the  Bolsheviks  took  power,  the  Chechen-Ingush  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  (ASSR)  was  formed  Ten  years  later,  Stalin  abolished  the  republic  and  brutally  deported  all  Chechens  and 
Ingush,  then  approximately  800,000  people,  to  Central  Asia,  an  estimated  240,000  died.  The  republic  was  abolished 
In  1957.  both  peoples  were  allowed  to  return,  and  the  Chechen-Ingush  ASSR  was  reestablished,  albeit  within  slightly 


'Russian  armored  personnel  carrier 
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different  borders  The  area  was  an  important  oil-producing  region  and  became  heavily  industrialized  under  Soviet 
rule 

In  October  1991,  Chechnya  declared  independence  from  Russia  under  the  leadership  ofa  former  Air  Force 
General,  Dzhokar  Dudayev.'  Earlier,  forces  loyal  to  Dudayev  overthrew  a  temporary  government  that  had  in  turn 
toppled  the  old-line  Communist  Party  leadership  supportive  of  the  August  1991  attempted  coup  against  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  Dudayev  later  won  Chechnya's  first  presidential  election  The  Russian  government  condemned  the 
elections  and  refiised  to  recognize  Chechen  independence  In  November  1991,  President  Yeltsin  ordered  Interior 
Ministry  troops  to  restore  order  in  Chechnya,  but  a  determined  Chechen  response,  and  public  outcry  in  Russia,  forced 
their  withdrawal  In  the  summer  of  1992,  President  Dudayev  closed  the  Chechen  Parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  1994,  Russian  and  Chechen  oflScials  reportedly  agreed  to  negotiations  to  work  out  Chechen- 
Russian  differences  By  the  summer  of  1994,  after  a  series  of  bloody  hijackings  originating  from  bands  in  Chechnya 
struck  southern  Russia,  Moscow  announced  that  it  would  no  longer  "tolerate"  Dudayev  On  July  29,  1994,  the 
Russian  government  issued  a  statement  calling  the  situation  in  Chechnya  "out  of  control"  and  branding  Dudayev  a 
destabilizing  factor  In  August  the  Russian  government  began  openly  and  covertly  to  support  an  anti-Dudayev 
umbrella  group  called  The  Temporary  Council ,  under  the  leadership  of  Umar  Avturkhanov,  in  the  Nadterechni 
region,  fifty  miles  north  of  Grozny  Moscow  poured  funds  and  weapons  into  the  region  controlled  by  the  Chechen 
opposition. 

Heavy  fighting  exploded  between  the  opposition  and  Dudayev's  forces  in  September  and  October,  uith  the 
opposition  suffering  serious  setbacks  in  spite  of  reported  unofficial  Russian  military  support,  including  helicopter 
attacks  On  September  16,  Dudayev  declared  martial  law  in  Chechnya  On  October  4,  President  Yeltsin  said  he 
would  not  use  force  "under  any  circumstances,"  and  Defense  Minister  Grachev  said  his  forces  would  keep  the 
fighting  localized  On  November  26,  the  Chechen  opposition  —  backed  by  active  duty  Russian  forces  reportedly 
recruited  by  the  Russian  FSK  (the  former  KGB)  —  suffered  a  serious  defeat  in  an  attack  on  Grozny,  and  over 
seventy  Russians  were  taken  prisoner  Four  days  later  President  Yeltsin  gave  Dudayev's  forces  forty-eight  hours  to 
disband  all  units,  disarm,  and  release  all  prisoners,  or  Russia  would  impose  a  state  of  emergency  On  December  1, 
Yeltsin  vowed  to  help  the  Russian  prisoners,  the  first  indirect  acknowledgement  of  Russian  involvement 

December  brought  some  hope  of  peace,  but  ultimately  ended  in  bloody,  heavy  fighting  between  Russian  and 
pro-Dudayev  forces  with  grievous  results  for  civilians  In  early  December  continued  air  raids-for  which  Russia 
denied  responsibility— struck  at  Grozny,  hitting  the  airport  and  other  areas  On  December  6,  however,  Defense 
Minister  Grachev  and  President  Dudayev  met,  the  first  meeting  between  a  senior  Russian  official  and  Dudayev  since 
1991. 

Grachev  promised  that,  "there  would  not  be  a  military  solution  to  the  question  "  On  December  1 1,  however, 
40,000  Russian  army  and  interior  ministry  troops  moved  against  Grozny  fi-om  the  north,  east,  and  west,  and  Russian 
planes  commenced  withering  air  attacks  against  Grozny  and  the  surrounding  area,  including  neighboring  Ingushetiya. 
Hundreds  of  civilians  were  killed  in  the  attacks  Approximately  300,000  displaced  fled  the  bombing,  according  to 
ICRC  estimates  On  December  26,  President  Yeltsin  ordered  a  halt  to  the  ground  assault,  but  on  New  Year's  Eve 
a  failed  Russian  attempt  to  take  Grozny  left  hundreds  of  Russian  soldiers  dead  Heavy  fighting  has  continued  since 
then,  and  a  two-day  cease-fire  announced  by  the  Russian  government  at  8:00  AM  Moscow  time  on  January  10 
appears  to  have  been  broken  by  both  sides 


'The  Ingush  part  of  the  Chechen-Ingush  ASSR  was  not  included  in  this  declaration  It  become  a  republic  of 
the  Russian  Federation  in  1992. 

Before  the  fighting  sianed,  Chechnya  had  a  mixed  population  of  about  one  million 
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Human  Rights  Watch/Helsinki  (formerly  Helsinki  Watch) 

Human  Rights  Watch  is  a  nongovenunental  organization  established  in  1978  to  monitor  and  promote  the  observance 
of  internationally  recognized  human  rights  in  Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia,  the  Nfiddle  East  and  among  the  signatories 
of  the  Helsinki  accords.  It  is  supported  by  contributions  from  private  individuals  and  foundations  worldwide.  It 
accepts  no  government  funds,  directly  or  indirectly.  Kenneth  Roth  is  the  executive  director,  Robert  L.  Bernstein  is 
the  chair  of  the  board.  Its  Helsinki  division  was  established  in  1978  to  monitor  and  promote  domestic  and 
international  compliance  with  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  197S  Helsinki  Accords  It  is  affiliated  with  the 
International  Helsinki  Federation  for  Human  Rights,  which  is  based  in  Vienna.  Austria.  Jen  Laber  is  the  executive 
director,  Jonathan  Fanton  is  chair  of  the  advisory  committee  and  Alice  Henkin  is  vice  chair. 
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6ER6EI  KOVALEV'6  REPORT  TO  THE  DEPUTIES  OP  TME  BTATC  DUMA 


81nc«  X  Ml  raturnino  to  th*  Chvchsn  Rapublici  I  unfortuiwtaly 
Mill  not  b*  Abl*  to  opoak  at  tho  January  11  sobbIodi  but  X  hav* 
wrlttan  doMn  tha  aain  points  I  would  liko  to  Maka.   X  ahalX  aubait  • 
«or»  coaplat*  raport  aft«r  our  group  hao  flnlahad  ita  *«ork  In  tha 
Chachan  Rapublle  and  haa  organlzeti  and  analyzad  Ita  Inforaatlon. 

In  ay  findings.  I  hava  dallbarataly  triad  to  avoid  political 
judgaantB.  and  hava  inotaad  triad  to  daal  Mith  lasuaa  froa  tha 
Btandpolnt  of  Ian.   Aa  you  knoM>  on  Dacaabar  IS  a  group  of  daputlaa 
froa  tha  Btata  Duaa  travalad  to  tha  Chachan  Rapublle  In  ordar  to 
monitor  huaan  rlghta  and  fraadoas  In  tha  zona  of  conflict. 

Our  group  Includadi  tha  RuBBian  Fedaratlon'a  Coaalaalonar  for 
Huaan  Rlghta  Bargal  Kovalav»  daputlas  of  tha  Stata  Duaa  Valary 
Borahchov  ( "Yabloko" ) ,  Mikhail  Moloatvov  ("Ruaala'a  Chotca')!  and 
Laonld  Patrovsky  CCoaaunlat  Party"),  and  a  rapraaantatlv*  fro*  tha 
Maaorlal  Bociaty  OXag  Orlov.   At  this  tiaa»  daputlaa  Borahchovi 
Moloatvov.  and  Yull  Rybakov  (Mho  jolnad  tha  group  latar)  ara  Btlll  In 
Groxny  In  tha  Chachan  Rapublle. 

During  tha  tlaa  apant  In  tha  Inguah  and  Chachan  Rapubllca* 
aaabara  of  tha  group  hava  vlalted  Parvoaalakayai  AalnovBkaya* 
Oollnokayat  Btary  Atagl,  and  Naxr«n>  but  our  aaln  baaa  hao  baan 
Brosny.  Um   hava  vlBltad  hoapltalB  In  Groiny  and  IntarvlawBd 
civlllanat  dlaplaead  paraona»  Chachan  ailitlaaan*  Ruaalan  aeldlarB  and 
prlaanara  of  Mar.  Um   hava  takan  photographa  and  aada  tapa  raeordlnga. 
Um   hava  also  talkad  Mlth  rapraaantatlvaa  of  tha  adalnlatratlena  af 
Inguahatla  and  Chachnya. 

Wa  hava  rmcordm<i   and  takan  into  account  only  thaaa  facts  which 
aaahara  of  tha  greup  thaaaalvB  obsarvad  or  could  varlfy.   Tha 
Inforaatlon  Ma  gatharad  la  noM  balng  erganizad  and  ahalyzad. 

Blnea  fighting  bagan  In  tha  city  of  Srozny  on  Dacaabar  31i  tha 
group  haa  not  baan  abla  to  collact  and  varlfy  aaparata  facta  bacausa 
tha  city  haa  baan  undar  continual  flral  mb  hava  only  baan  abla  to  aaka 
an  ovarall  aaaaaaaant  of  tha  conBequancaB  of  thia  barbaric  oparation» 
Mhich  haa  affactad  aoat  aavaraly  tha  civilian  population. 

Our  group  Moa  unabla  to  study  in  sufficlant  dapth  eartaln  kinda 
af  poBBlbla  huaan  rlghta  violationa  to  coaa  up  Mith  daflnita  findtnga. 
Par  aNaaplat  aa  havan't  studlad  thoroughly  tha  situation  of  displaead 
paraona  In  thair  currant  lecatlona.   <A  group  of  abaarvara  undar  tha 
diraction  of  Mikhail  Arutyunev,  a  daputy  chairaan  af  tha  Praaidant's 
Caaaiaaion  far  Huaan  Rlghta •  is  noM  conducting  a  pralialnary  survay  of 
thia  preblaa.) 
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providsm  «  complkt*  ptcturs  of  Mii«t  la  happaning  In  th*  Chachan 
Rvpubllcr  but  n«varth«l«Bs,  w«  alrsady  hava  sufflclant  grounds  for 
rinding  that  grooa  violations  of  human  rights  and  tho  norns  of 
hu««nit«rl«n  laM  hava  ba«n  coomittad  in  tha  war  zona  on  tha  tarritory 
of  Chachnya  and  In  parts  of  Ingusliatla. 

On  tha  baa la  of  our  analyaia  of  inforaatlon  gatharadr  togathar 
Mith  official  coMMuniquasr  ayoMitnass  tastlaonias  and  documants 
publlahad  by  tha  aadia»  Ma  can  rasponsibly  aaaart  thati 

1.   In  tha  Mar  zona,  tha  Russian  sido  is  conducting  Military 
oparations  using  aodarn  haavy  waapons  and  aircraft  for  indlscriainata 
attacks  Hhich  ara  causing   a)  larga-scala  daath  and  maiming  of  tha 
civilian  population  in  Chachnyaf   b)  tha  dastruction  of  housing  and 
othar  civilian  objacts  indlspansabla  for  survivalf   c)  damaga  to  and 
disruption  of  aodical  institutions*  tha  dastruction  of  sabulaneas  and 
othar  madical  convayancas.  including  soma  narkad  Mith  tha  Rad  Cress 
insignial   d)  tha  dastruction  of  cultural  objactsl   a)  aarlous  damaga 
to  installations  inolving  potantial  hazard  to  tha  anvironnant. 

8.  Nacasaary  naasuraa  for  tha  protaction  and  ■vacuatlon  of  tha 
civilian  population  locatad  in  the  Msr  zona  ara  not  baing  takan  by 
aithar  aidai 

3.  Tha  Russian  sida  ia  not  taking  adaquata  aaaauras  for  finding, 
ramoving*  and  burying  tha  daad| 

4.  Tha  Ruasian  sida  is  obstructing  shipmant  to  tha  Mar  zona  of 
humanitarian  assistanca,  including  llfasaving  madical  suppliaa  naadad 
for  tha  woundadi 

9.  Tha  Russian  military  authorities,  officials,  and  govarnmant- 
contrellad  inferaation  sorvicaa  are  unreasonably  Mithholding 
information  and  conducting  a  campaign  of  dslibarate  diainformation, 
Mhich  la  apraading  such  evident  Ilea  about  eventa  in  the  Chechen 
Republic  aai   a)  falsa  information  about  the  time  and  nature  of 
military  operations,  leading  to  civilian  victims  and  tha  daatruction 
of  civilian  targets  (including  oil  installations)!   b)  for  a  long  tliia 
It  Msa  denied  that  any  civilian  deaths  had  been  caused  by  Russian 
military  operationsi   c)  the  lie  that  no  rocket  or  bomb  atrikas  Mare 
launched,  a  lie  repeated  after  an  official  announcement  that  auch 
etrikea  had  been  ended  (the  destruction  caused  by  the  air  raids  was 
attributed  to  "eabotaga  by  Oudaev's  men")|  d)  concealing  military 
losses  and  the  naaea  of  those  killed,  wounded,  or  mlBBlng  in  action, 
and  thoaa  taken  priaonar. 

Tha  Chechen  side  has  also  falsified  information  for  purposea  of 
propaganda . 

6.   Tha  Russian  sida  has  continually  hindered  the  activity  of 
corraapondanta  in  tha  war  zona,  in  a  manner  unrelated  to  tha 
legitimate  protection  of  military  secrets.   In  addition*  a  number  of 
credibla  •yoMitnessaa  have  reported  that  force  haa  bean  uaad  to 


intarfare  Mith  raportara,  aa  wall  aa  othar  inataneae  of  mlatreataant 
or  Journal lataf  thraata  to  them,  and  confiscation  of  their  mater iala. 
Facta  have  baceaa  known  about  pressure  on  the  praaa  in  lloaeeM  aa  Mali. 

I  — ,.1     A...^*..    „#    Pwant.    «n    «h«    Chachen   Raoubllc 
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1.  Th«  Ruaslan  fadarsl  •uthoritlas  ar*  rafuaing  to  racognlza 
that  tha  avanta  In  Chachnya  canatltuta  a  "noiv-lntarnatlenai  araad 
conrilct."  Thalr  actlena  on  tha  tarrttory  of  tha  Chachan  Rapubllc  ar» 
groaaly  violating  tha  noraa  of  intarnatlonal  huManltarlan  1«m.  and  In 
particular*  tha  Juna  B*  1977  Protocol  IZ  to  tha  Sanava  Convantlona  of 
Auguat  16*  I9it9.     Tha  Ruaalan  Fadaratlon  la  •  party  to  Protocol  II* 
Mhlch  ralataa  to  tha  protactton  of  vlctlaa  of  non-lntarnatlonal  ariaad 
confllcta. 

Tha  uaa  of  Military  Moapona  and  tha  conduct  of  iRllltary 
oparatlona  aa  notad  abova*  Mhlch  hava  lad  to  tha  daath  and  oalalng  of 
Many  clvlllanai  to  tha  daatructinn  of  objacta  Indlapanaabla  to  tha 
Burvlval  of  tha  civilian  population!  tha  daatructlon  of  Irraplacaabla 
cultural  objactal  tha  Military  aufchorltlaa'  obatructlon  of  tha 
BhlpMant  of  huaanltarlan  auppliaa  to  Grozny I  and  tha  fallura  to  taka 
maaauraa  for  finding,  rvMoving  and  burying  tha  daad  ara  groaa 
vlelatlona  of  «ta-tlclaa  <»*  B,  13.  1<».  16,  and  IB  of  Protocol  It. 

2.  Tha  poaalbilltlaa  for  raatoratlon  of  conatitutlonal  ordar 
ualng  lagal  aaana  hava  not  baan  axhauatad.   Tha  aoat  laportant  of  such 
lagal  naana  ia  tha  uaa  of  tha  corwilliatlon  procaduraa  atlpulatad  In 
Artlcla  89  of  tha  Constitution  of  tha  Ruaalan  Fadaratlon.   No  attaapt 
waa  Mada  to  aafaguard  tha  aacur i ty  of  cltizana  and  to  dofand  tha 
conatitutlonal  ordar  by  Introducinq  a  atata  of  aaargancy. 

3.  Thara  hava  baan  groaa  violatlona  of  laglalatlva  acta 
currently  In  forca  In  tha  Ruaalan  Fadaratlon. 

Thara  hava  baan  rapaatad  violationa  of  tha  rlghta  guarantaad  In 
Artlelaa  80-23*  8S*  27,  89,  at  al.,  of  tha  Ruaalan  Conatitutlen. 
Cartaln  of  thaae  rights,  as  atlpulatad  by  paragraph  3  of  Artlcla  96  of 
tha  Conatltutlon*  May  not  ba  raatrlcted,  avan  during  a  atata  of 
MMorgancy. 

Dna  of  tha  aoat  aarloua  vlelatlona  of  conatitutlonal  rlghta  haa 
baan  tha  lllagal  and  Juridically  unfoundad  rastrlctlon  of  fraadoM  of 
tha  praaa,  Mhlch  haa  baan  uaad  io   concaal  avan  aora  grava  human  rlghta 
violations. 

Tha  uaa  of  tha  forcaa  of  tl»a  Ministry  of  Dafanaa  to  roaolva  an 
intarnal  conflict  la  contplataly  unlaMful.   Artlcla  10  of  tha  LaM  on 
Dafanaa  provldaa  that  tha  Araad  Forcaa  of  tha  Ruaalan  Fadaratlon  ara 
Intandad  to  rapal  aggraaalon.  tu  dafeat  tha  aggraaaor*  and  to  fulfill 
tha  Intarnatlonal  obllgatlona  of  tha  Ruaalan  Fadaratlon.   Othar  uaa  of 
tha  Araad  Forcaa  la  paralaaibla  only  on  tha  baala  of  a  apacific 
atatuta.   Laglalatlon  In  forca  parmlta  tha  uaa  of  tha  Araad  Forcaa 
during  a  atata  of  aaargancy,  but  not  for  Marfara  in  auch  altuatlena. 


In  ganaral*  tha  fadaral  aitacutlva  poMar  la  acting  in  a  lagal  vaetnus  in 
tha  Chachan  Rapubllci  In  tha  abaanca  of  tagulatlona  govarning  Military 
oparatlona,  tha  govarnaant  la  acting  at  Ita  own  diacration. 

Tha  uaa  of  tha  Araad  Forcaa  in  tha  Chachan  Rapubllc  in  tha 
abaanca  of  a  claar  lagal  fraMa»«ork  vlolata*  not  Juat  tha  rlghta  of  th» 
population  of  Chachnya,  but  alao  tha  rlghta  of  tha  soldlara  Mho  ara 
angagad  In  a  conflict  that  lacka  a  daflnad  lagal  atatua.   Mhlla  it 
doaa  not  constltuta  a  dlract  violation  of  laM*  tha  criainal 
Indlffaranca  of  tha  Military  authoritlaa  to  priaonin-a  of  Mmr   daaarvas 
aaparata  aantion*  as  do  tha  uaa  of  untralnad*  unraady  nmm   conacripta 
for  Military  oparatlona  and  tha  fallura  to  taka  aaasuraa  for  tha 
raaoval  and  burial  of  tha  daad.  . 
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4.   Vielatlpn  of  human  rights  Ss  not  th*  only  ibhu*  involvad  In 
■■ttlMMHt  or  th»  Chachvn  prabltt«.   It  la  bayottd  quvatlcn  that  th* 
tarriterlal  Intagrity  of  tha  Ruaalan  Fadaratlon  cannot  ba  unllatarally 
dtaruptad  by  ona  of  tha  Fadaration'a  componanta.  Changaa  In  tha 
fadaral  atruetura  can  ba  aada  only  on  tha  baala  of  a  nagotlatlne 
procaaa  and  aftar  an  aKpraaaton  of  tha  will  of  tha  antlr*  population. 
But  avan  tha  aalntananc*  of  Ita  tarrltorlal  Intagrlty  cannot  Justify  • 

~^tata*~a'canductlng~lar9a-acala  inilltary^paratlonB  dlractad  agalnat 
ita  own  cltlaanat  caualng  maaalva  civilian  caaualtlaa.   Articla  8  of 
tha  Ruaalan  Conatltutlon  aaserte  that  "Tha  individual  and  hla  riqhta 
and  fraadoma  conatltuta  tha  highaat  valua."   Any  aubatitutlon  for 
thaaa  valuaa  not  only  laads  to  vlolatiuna  of  human  righta,  guarantaad 
by  tha  Conatitutionr  but  it  also  undarwinaa  "tha  foundations  of  tha 
conatitutionai  ayataa." 

Pralialnary  Findinoa  aiid  Racomwandationa 

Violations  of  human  rights  in  tha  Chachan  Rapublic  ara  Mldaapraad 
and  aarious  in  natui*.   At  tha  pi  asent  momant,  tha  futxlamantal  roaaon 
for  thia  aituation  la  tha  unlMaful  military  actions  of  tha  Ruasian 
Armad  Fercoa.   Both  aidaa  ara  guilty  of  human  rights  violationst  but  ~ 
tha  Bcala  of  thair  violations  cannot  ba  comparad. 

Evan  for  a  nonapacialist.  tha  inrompatanca  of  tha  military 
command  in  thair  conduct  of  oparations  and  tha  lack  of  prospoets  for  a 
military  solution  of  tha  Chachan  problam  ara  avidant.   Evan  if  tha  mr 
turna  out  to  ba  a  "auccaas"  the  moral,  politicali  and  aconeale  prlca 
Ruaaia  Mill  hava  to  pay  for  ita  attampt  to  oolva  tha  quastion  of 
Chachnya  by  fores  la  unaccaptabla.   Tha  urgant  aattlamant  of  tha 
Chachan  criaia  by  paacaful  aaans  may  prova  to  ba  an  aKtromaly 
difficult  procaaa*  but  a  nay  to  accompliah  it  can  and  must  ba  found. 

Tha  most  important  immadiata  task  is  a  csasaflra»  and  tha  Btata 
Duma  can  and  ahould  taka  all  ataps  within  ita  poMar  to  facilitata  ono. 


In  viaw  of  tha  naw  aituation,  tha  Stata  Duma  might  raturn  to  tha 
quastion  of  prompt  passaga  of  *  law  directly  prohibiting  tha  uaa  of 
Ruaaia'a  Armad  Fereas  to  dacida  dumaatic  conflicts. 


X  alBo  suggast  that  tha  Stata  Duma  consldar  tha  poasibility  of 
sanding  to  tha  Chachan  Rapublic  »  group  of  daputiaa,  accoapanlad  by 
indapandant  axparta,  to  atand  watch,  to  provida  tha  Statm  Duma  Mlth 
raliabla  information  about  avanta  in  tha  Chachan  RapubliCt  and  to 
aaaiat  tha  carrying  out  of  humanitarian  miaaiona.  Tha  groupa* 
activity  naad  not  bo  baaad  on  tha  prlncipla  of  party  rapraaantation 
and  should  net  b*  political  in  natura. 


Bai-gat  Kovalav 
Commlaslonsr  for  Human  Rights  of  tha  Ruasian  Fadaratlon 

January  10»  1999 
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OSCE  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE,  VIENNA. 
<;tatfwent  on  CHFCHNYA 


STATEMENT  BY  U.S.  HEAD  OF  DELEOATION  SAM  BROWN 
JANOARY  12,  1995 


MR.   CHAIRMAN,  WE  JOIN  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN  FEDERATION  AND  EDROPBAN 

UNION   IN   WELCOMING   THE   THOUGHTFUL   REPORT   FROM   THE  PERSONAL 

REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  IN  OFFICE.   IT  EXEMPLIFIED  THE  HIC3H 

STANDARDS  WHICH  WB  EXPECT  OF  BOTH  THE  CHAIRMANSHIP  AND  OF 
AMBASSADOR  OYARMATI  PERSONALLY. 

WE  ANTICIPATE  THAT  OSCE  CAN  MAKE  A  REAL  AND  SUBSTANTIAL 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  A  PRINCIPLED  AND  LASTING  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
CONFLICT  IN  CHECHNYA.  WE  ARE  PARTICULARLY  PLEASED  WITH  THE  OPEN 
AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  FEDERATION  IN  DEALING 
WITH  THE  OSCE,  BOTH  IN  MOSCOW  AND  HERE  TODAY. 

AS  MY  GOVERNMENT  HAS  SAID  REPEATEDLY,  WE  ARE  DEEPLY  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  THE  HUMANITARIAN  TRAGEDY  UNFOLDING  IN  CHECHNYA,  WE  URGE  AIiL 
INVOLVED  IN  THIS  CONFLICT  TO  RESPECT  BASIC  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  TO 
SEEK  A  PEACEFUL  POLITICAL  SOLUTION. 

AS  OUR  COLLEAGUE,  AMBASSADOR  BERNARD  MI  YET,  HAS  SAID  SO  ELOQUENTLY 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  EXmOPKAN  UNION,  THE  MILITARY  TACTICS  EMPLOYED  BY 
THE  RUSSIAN  SIDE  HAVE  LEAD  TO  UNTOLD  SUFFERING  AMONG  THE  CIVILIAN 
POPULATION.  WE  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  OSCE  TO 
AMELIORATE  THE  HUMAN  SUFFERING  AND  TO  FIND  A  SOLUTION  TO  THE 
CRISIS. 

WE  SUPPORT  THE  TERRITORIAL  INTEGRITY  OP  THE  RUSSIAN  FEDERATION. 
WE  RECOGNIZE  THAT  CHECHNYA  IS  A  PART  OF  RUSSIA;  THUS  THIS  DISPUl'fi 
MUST  ULTIMATELY  BE  RESOLVED  BY  THE  RUSSIANS  AND  THE  CHECHENS 
THEMSELVES.  HOWEVER,  THERE  ARE  HUMANITARIAN  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
ISSUES  INVOLVED  WHICH,  AS  HAS  BEEN  FORTH  RIGHTLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  BY 
THE  RUSSIAN  FEDERATION,  ARE  LEGITIMATE  ISSUES  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
CONCERN. 

IN  ADDITION,  COMMITMENTS  REGARDING  THE  MOVEMENT  AND  CONCENTRATION 
OP  MILITARY  FORCES  ARE  ALSO  OF  GREAT  AND  LEGITIMATE  CONCERN  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY. 

THE  OSCE  GUARANTEES  RESPECT  FOR  NATIONAL  SOVEREIGNTY  AND  THE 
TERRITORIAL  INTEGRITY  OF  STATES.  THAT  REQUIRES  ALL  PARTIES 
INVOLVED  IN  A  CONFLICT  TO  RESPECT  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS  AND  TO 
SEEK  A  PEACEFUL  SOLUTION  TO  THE  CONFLICT.  WE  HAVE  REPEATEDLY  MADE 
OUR  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  CHECHNYAN  CRISIS  CLEAR  TO  THE  HIGHEST  LEVELS 
OP  THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT.  AFTER  CAREFUL  REVIEW  WE  HAVE  CONCLUDED 
THAT  RUSSIAN  ACTIONS  IN  CHECHNYA  ARE  INCONSISTENT  IN  PART  WITH 
COMMITMENTS  THE  RUSSIAN  FEDERATION  MADE  AS  AN  OSCE  PARTICIPATING 
STATE . 
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THE  SPECIFIC  OSCE  DOCUMENTS  INVOLVED  ARE  THE  1994  VIENNA  DOCOMENT 
AND  THE  CODE  OF  CONOnCT  ADOPTED  IN  BUDAPEST.  THE  VIENNA  DOCUMENT 
1994,  AS  WE  ALL  KNOW,  ESTABLISHES  A  REGIME  OF  CONFlUiiNCE-  AND 
SECURITY-BUILDING  MEASURES.  AMONG  OTHER  THINGS  THIS  DOCUMENT 
CALLS  FOR  THE  NOTIFICATION  OP  CERTAIN  MILITARY  ACTIVITIES.  THE 
CODE  OF  CONDUCT  SETS  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  USE  OP  FORCE  BY  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  OF  ALL  OSCE  STATES.  ALL  OF  US  HERE,  ALL  OSCE  STATES,  HAVE 
MADE  A  POLITICAL  COMMITMENT  TO  CONDUCT  OUR  STATE  ACTIVITIES  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  THESE  STANDARDS. 

FIRST  WITH  REGARD  TO  VIENNA  DOCUMENT  1994:  GIVEN  THE  NUMBER  OP 
TROOPS  INVOLVED,  WE  BELIEVE  RUSSIA  SHOULD  HAVE  GIVEN  NOTIFICATION 
OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  ITS  MILITARY  ACTIVITY  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  PARAGRAPH  38.3  OF  THE  VIENNA  DOCUMENT. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  CODE  OF  CONDUCT,  ALL  CSCE  STATES  HAVE 
UNDERTAKEN  THE  COMMITMENT  TO  FACILITATE  THE  CESSATION  OF 
HOSTILITIES,  TO  SEEK  TO  CREATE  FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS  FOR  POLITICAL 
SOLUTIONS  TO  CONFLICTS  AND,  I  QUOTE  PROM  PARAGRAPH  19,  "TO 
COOPERATE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  TO  ALLEVIATE 
SUFFERING  AMONG  THE  CIVILIAN  POPULATION." 

WE  APPRECIATE  THE  REPORT  PROM  THK  RUSSIAN  FEDERATION  ABOUT  THE 
ACTIVITIES  UNDERTAKEN  BY  THE  FEDERAL  AUTHORITIES  TO  PROVIDE 
HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  AND  ASSURE  THAT  PENSIONERS  AND  OTHERS  ARE 
PROTECTED  BY  THK  FREE  FLOW  OF  THEIR  FUNDS  TO  THE  AREA. 

BUT  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  AND  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OP  THE  CODE  OF  CONDUCT, 
WE  ARE  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  REPORT  FROM  THE  UNHCR.  WE  WERE 
PLEASED,  OP  COURSE,  THAT  TODAY'S  REPORT  PROM  THE  U.N.  INDICATES 
THAT  SOME  RELIEF  PERSONNEL  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  MOVE  PROM  MOSCOW  INTO 
THE  REGION.  BUT  THERE  WAS  NEARLY  A  TEN-DAY  DELAY  BKFORE  THIS  WAS 
POSSIBLE,  CAUSED  BY  CANCELLED  FLIGHTS  AND  A  SERIES  OP  PROBLEMS. 
WE  HOPE  THAT  THESE  WERE  PROBLEMS  WHICH  WILL  NOT  OCCUR  IN  THE 
FUTURE  AND  THAT  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  PARAGRAPH  19  WILL  BE 
SCRUPULOUSLY  OBSERVED. 

IN  PARAGRAPH  36  OF  THE  CODE  OF  CONDUCT,  THE  PARTICIPATING  STATES 
PLEDGE  THAT,  "IF  RECOURSE  TO  FORCE  CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED  IN  PERFORMING 
INTERNAL  SECURITY  MISSIONS  EACH  PARTICIPATING  STATE  WILL  ENSURE 
THAT  ITS  USE  MUST  BE  COMMENSURATE  WITH  THE  NEEDS  FOR  ENFORCEMENT. 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  WILL  TAKE  DUE  CARE  TO  AVOID  INJURY  TO  CIVILIANS 
OR  THEIR  PROPERTY." 

THIS  STANDARD,  WHICH  REQUIRES  RESTRAINT,  PROPORTIONALITY,  AND 
DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  CCMiBATANTS  AND  NONCOMBATANTS ,  MUST  BE 
OBSERVED  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OP  OPERATIONS. 

ALSO  IN  THE  CODE  OF  CONDUCT  THE  PARTICIPATING  STATES  PROMISED  TO 
HONOR  THE  GENEVA  CONVENTIONS  ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  VICTIMS  OP 
ARMED  CONFLICT,  INCLUDING  CIVILIANS.  IN  THIS  CONTEXT  WE  ARE 
CONCERNED  THAT  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ACCESS  TO  AND  REPORTING  ON 
PRISONERS  BE  OBSERVED  BY  ALL  PARTIES  . 
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WE  APPLAUD  AMBASSADOR  GYARMATI'S  RECENT  VISIT  TO  MOSCOW  TO  DISCUSS 
A  POSSIBLE  ROLE  FOR  CSCE  IN  THIS  CRISIS.  WB  ARE  GREATLY 
EKCOUROAGED  BY  THE  POSITIVE  RUSSIAN  RESPONSE  TO  SUGOESTIONS  OF 
OSCE  INVOLVEMENT  AND  WE  WELCOME  THEM.  WE  PARTICULARLY  LOOK 
FORWARD  TO  OSCE  EFFORTS  TO  AMELIORATE  THE  HUMANITARIAN  TRAGEDY 
THAT  IS  OCCURRING  IN  CHECHNYA,  AND  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  CEASE 
FIRE  AGREEMENT  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 

WE  GIVE  OUR  FULL  SUPPORT  TO  THE  PROPOSALS  PUT  FORWARD  BY  THE 
HUNGARIAN  CHAIR  WHICH  WE  HOPE  WILL  BE  SUPPORTED  BY  CONSENSUS  IN 
THIS  BODY.  WE  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  THE  SPEEDY  DISPATCH  OF  OSCE 
REPRESENTATIVES  TO  MOSCOW,  TO  GROZNY,  TO  CHECHNYA  TO  DEVELOP 
FURTHER  DETAILS  OF  OSCE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE 
CRISIS  AND  ITS  AFTERMATH. 
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